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PREFACE. 


It had been ny intention to offer this little volume 
to the public, but for several reasons it seems best to 
print it privately. In the first place it is all ancient 
history, and the incidents related, which refer to the 
annexation of a fat-away Province like Sind, would not 
appeal to the general public, especially just now, when the 
entire Empire is engaged in a gigantic struggle which 
occupies everybody’s mind and anxicties. In the next 
place, parts of it recall cerlain ancient controversies 
which should now be allowed to rest in oblivion. 


Sind, though the late Sir Richard Burton dubbed 
it “the Unhappy Valley” (chiefly, I believe, owing 
to its torrid climate, and to the sterility of the land 
when first occupied by the British), is now one of the 
most flourishing Provinces in the Ifmpire, and none 
ltave ever lived or served there but have carried away 
most pleasant recollections of it. ‘he unfeigned loyalty * 
of the inhabitants, the great Mahomedan zemindars, 
and the educated Hindus, alike, and their eagerness to 
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support any measure for the good of Sind, are most 
remarkable, and no one who is fond of Sind but would 
read with great interest Seth Naomul’s own narration 
of the eminent services which he rendered to the British 
Government at 2 critical time. His exertions assisted 
in bringing to his country peace, justice and good 
administration, and to the prevention for ever of a 
recurrence of the tyranny from which his own father 
had suffered. The main interest of the Memoirs lies 
jn the picture they present of the state of Sind at 
the time of the Conquest, and in the variety of 
incident with which Seth Naomul’s career abounds, 


But, as those who have studicd the history of 
the time are well aware, there was much difference 
of opinion as to the policy pursued by the British 
towards Sind. And it would be a pity now to 
re-open in public a chapter long since closed. 1 
think, therefore, it is best, to restrict the issue of 
the book to Seth Naomul's own descendants and 
relations, to officers connected with Sind, and to 
personal friends. 


In editing the Memoirs 1 have refrained as far as 
possible from politics. I have, therefore, confined myself to 
a few notes in order to explain allusions in the Memoirs 
which would be obscure to the present geucration, and to 
add, in the two Chapters of the Introduction, as concise an, 
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account as possible of the state of Sind when Seth Naomul 
came to the front, and I have checked my remarks 
from the writings of the distinguished contemporary 
British officers with whom Seth Naomul came in contact. 
Many an Englishman who reads the volume will, I 
daresay, be glad to find himself reminded of famous 
Englishmen like Pottinger and Outram, or T'rere and 
Ellis, who served Sind so well in ancient days; if 
it will only induce him to read F'rere’s and Outram’s 
biographies, I shall have done him a service, 


All the footnotes have been written by myself even 
when that is not specifically stated. 


Seth Naomul is particular in recording domestic 
events in his family which are not of general interest, 
but I have thought it best not to delete anything. I 
only regret that F could not find a comparative calendar 
from which I could have substituted the exact dates 
or months of the Christian cra ayainst those which 
he gives of the Vikramadit era, Crities, if any deem 
it worth while, may animadvert upon the want of 
uniformity in writing some of the Jndian proper 
names, When the events narrated in the Memoirs and 
Appendixes occurred, there was no scientific system of 
transliteration in existence, and it would, I thought, be 
pedantic in every case to reform the old spelling, ag, . 
to convert Kurrachee into Karachi, Bhooj into Bhuj, 
and the like, though in the Memoirs themselves some 
modern spelling has been inserted by the translator 
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himself; so in most instances I have left the words 
spelt as I found them. Anglo-Indians will not be 
puzzled, and the archaic spelling gives a kind of old- 
world flavour to the documents and extracts quoted. 


I am indebted to Rao Bahadur Alumal ‘Trikatadas, 
B.A, Seth Naomul's eminent grandson, for the kind 
assistance be has given me in elucidating difficult 
allusions. With him and myself will soon pass away 
almost the last links that connect the Sind of Napier 
eand Frere and Seth Naomul with Sind of modern 
times. I myself first joined Sind in 1870, when 
numbers of those officers who had been contemporarics 
of Napier and Frere were still in the public service, 
and I heard at first hand from them many narratives 
of the early days. ‘This circumstance, perhaps, miakes 
me not the most unsuitable person to have heen 
entrusted with the printing of the Memoirs. 


HEM, J. 
June Ist, 1915. 


INTRODUCTION. 


By 1H Eprror, 


CHAPTER I. 


Sil in the first half of the 18th century—Pormer Hindu Ruters— 
The Kathoras—The Talpurs—The three Talpur Kingdoms—Ambition 
of the Afghans and Ranjit Singh to possess Sind—~Rensons for British 
intervention—The Indus Valley used for the British expedition to Cabul-— 
Treaty with ILlyderabad—Anirs’ obstructiveness—Naonul’s birth and 
ancestry-—Lalpurs' oppression of Hindus—Brutal treatment of Naowul’s 
father—Naomul’s carly alliance with British--Pottinger's request for 
assistance in 1838—Outramn’s arrival in Sind—Antirs’ obstructivencss— 
Naomu’s asaistance to Outram and Pottinger—Outram becomes Political 
Agent—Natives’ intrigues—Naomul’s successful diplomacy with Mir 
Sher Mahomed, . 


It may seem late in the day to print, in 1975, the 
Life of an Indian gentleman whose loyalty and good 
services to the British Government, though continued 
all his life, were most conspicuots and valuable two 
gencrations ago, during the First Afghan War, 1838-1843. 
But a man who was able to win the entire confidence of 
men like Sir Ienry Pottinger and Sir James Outram during 
that period, and later, during the critical times of the Mutiny, 
of Sir Bartle Irere, deserves not to be forgotten, Those 
eminent public servants have passed the highest encomiums 
ttipon his zeal and intrepidity. During the Afghan War 
his services in procuring transport and food for the British 
Army were invaluable, and were rendered at the risk of his 
life. Outram called lim ‘the devoted friend of the British 
Government,” and another officer writes that at that time 

_ “we had not a friend between’ Karachi and Candahar, save 
Seth Naomul.” In the Mutiny, Sir Bartle Frere, then the 
Commissioner in Sind, was constantly dependent on the in- 
telligence which Seth Naomul brought him as to the feeling in. 
Sind, and the intrigues in neighbouring countries. When Seth 
Naomul was quite an old man Sir Bartle Frere himself 
suggested to him that he should write his autobiography, 
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and his grandson, Rao Bahadur Alumal ‘Trikamdas, B.A,, also 
pressed him to do so. So he wrote it in his own vernacular 
and read it aloud to his grandson, who translated it into 
English, and Naomul sent a copy of the translation to Sir 
Bartle Frere, who, as appears from an extant letter, thought 
of printing it, or part of it at least, himself, but he was then 
a Member of the Indian Council and his own varied and 
arduous duties probably afforded him no leisure, Sir Frederic 
Goldsmid, C.B., K.C.S.I., Sir James Outram’s own bio- 
grapher, had the same intention, but failure of health 
prevented him from carrying it out. Later on when the 
present Editor was Commissioner in Sind, Rao Bahadur 
Alumal Trikamdas entrusted him with a copy of the 
Memoirs, and he is now, after a regrettable lapse of 
*twenty years, putting it into print, as he feels that, at 
any rate for those acquainted with Sind, Seth Naomut’s 
interesting narrative and the fine character which his naif 
reminiscences reveal should be preserved from oblivion, 

I may commence by briefly explaining the position of 
Sind at the period to which the important part of the 
Memoirs relates, namely, from 1830-1845, in regard to 
the British Government and to neighbouring countries, 
Sind, then, as now, comprehended the lower reaches of the 
great river Indus, a province about 3x0 miles long, and 
from 140 to 160 miles broad, bounded on the north by the 
small Indian Mahommedan State of Bahawalpur, beyond 
which lay the extensive dominions of Ranjit Singh, the Sikh 
conqueror of the Punjab. On the west it was divided by 
mountains and deserts from the territory under the Pathan 
tulers of Cabul and Candahar in Afghanistan, and under 
the Brahui Chief of Khelat in Beloochistan; on the south 
by the Arabian Sea; and on the east by a desert, beyond 
which lay the native states of Jessulimere and Jodhpur in 

» Rajputana, The State of Cutch in the Bombay Presidency, 
separated from Sind by extensive salt marshes and creeks, 
touched it at the south-east corner. ‘The original population 
of Sind was Hindu, and even after the Arab invasion 
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in A.D. 712 we hear of Hindu dynasties controlling 
the whole country at intervals, while up to the time of 
the Kathoras, the last ruling dynasty but one, minor 
Hindu potentates still existed in Lower Sind, But these 
focal Hindu rulers gradually disappeared ; and the Hindus 
themselves were not only reduced greatly in numbers, but 
treated with contuinely by bigoted Mahommedans, ‘Their 
- superior intelligence and education, however, enabled them 
to maintain themselves not only as merchants and traders, 
but also as administrators and managers of the State 
revenues under the Mahommedan kings, 

Before the invasion of India by Nadir Shah in 1739, 
when Delhi was sacked, Sind, after being ruled by various 
local tribes and dynasties, had become a pro-consulate of 
the Moghul Iimpire at Delhi, but after Nadir Shah's triumph 
it became an appendage of Cabul, to which it owed tribute. 
But this tribute was irregularly paid, and required invasion 
to enforce it, as in 18zo-r1, Sind was, in fact, an out- 
of-the-way negligible province so far as Cabul was con- 
cerned, excepting only for the important town and market 
of Shikarpur in the north-west. ‘This town was situated 
not far from the mouth of the Bolan Pass, the great 
highway between Central Asia and India, and to its owner- 
ship the rulers of Cabul always attached importance, 
Otherwise the internal affairs of Sind were regulated by 
whatever local dynasty succeeded in establishing itself. 
During the 18th century a family of Mahommedan priests 
called the Kalhoras, related to the Daudpotras, who governed 
Bahawalpur, the native state on the north of Sind, took 
possession. ‘I'he Kalhoras were a brutal race, and in 1783 
were ejected by the Talpurs, a Belooch clan, whose chiefs 
had been cruclly assassinated by the Kalhoras. ‘Ihe 
Talpurs maintained their ground till 1843, when the British 
conquered them in their turn, The ‘Talpurs were divided 
into three families, who partitioned Sind into as many king- 
doms, Lower Sind, much the largest and most important of 
the three, was appropriated by the head of the clan, Mir 
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Fatehali, to whose exertions the conquest of the country 
was due. He occupied the Kalhoras’ capital at Hyderabad, 
a fortress built by them at that place. Upper Sind fell 
to Mir Sohrab, whose capital town was Khairpur, and 
who also occupied the strong fort of Bakar, situated on an 
island in the river Indus between the towns of Sukkur and 
Rohri, not far from Shikarpur; and south-east Sind, the 
smallest state of all, fell to Mir Tarakhan. Mir Iatchali 
at Hyderabad admitted his three brothers, Karamali, 
Ghulamali and Muradali to share in his rule, a phenomenon 
of rare occurrence in an Oriental country. ‘The four brothers 
always lived on the best of terms, and were known as the 
“ Char Var,” or the four friends, As each one died his sou 
succeeded to his father’s prerogative. I‘atehali himself 
was known as the “ Rais,” or Chief par excellence, and in 
accordance with Sind custom he wore the turban of 
chiefship. In the year 1832 only one of the original 
four brothers was alive, namely Mir Murad Ali, who then 
became Rais, and was the principal person in the joint 
government, in which the sons of the three other Mirs had 
a share. Dr. James Burnes, the Residency surgeon at the 
capital of Cutch, who was the first European to spend any 
‘time at the Court of Sind, having been invited there in the 
year 1830 to cure Mir Murad Ali of some small ailment, 
published his experiences of the country and ils government, 
While crediting some of the Mirs with cheerful and kindly 
natures, he describes Mir Murad Ali as a selfish, gloomy 
and avaricious despot, Mir Sohrab was succceded in Upper 
Sind by his son, Mir Rustom, who was a kindly prince, and 
friendly to the English, whjle Mir ‘T'arakhan was succeeded 
by Mir Sher Mahomed of Mirpur, who was ill-disposed 
towards them. When the Memoirs begin the leading and 
most powerful Amirs in Lower Sind were Mir Nur 
Mahomed and Nasir Khan, brothers, sons of Mir Murad 
Ali; together with Sobdar Khan, son of Mir Tatehali, 
and Mir Mahomed Khan, son of Mir Ghulamali. ‘The last 
two named, though senior by descent, had less to do with 
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regulating public affairs than the two brothers, Nur Mahomed 
and Nasir Khan. 

For a very long time the British Government had but 
small knowledge of Sind, and took no pains to enter into 
yelations with its rulers, and its isolation secured it from 
muich outside disturbance. In the r8th century factories 
were started by the Kast India Company at atta, an 
imporfant town in Lower Sind, but these soon came to an 
untimely end; and the ‘Talpur Mirs showed themselves 
uneasy and suspicious of the British whenever they were 
approached by British cuvoys, as, for instance, on the first 
occasion in 1809 when, like other native rulers in India they 
were asked to exclude the I'rench who were thought to 
meditate an attack upon India. But it was practically 
impossible for them to remain permancntly secluded from 
the rest of the world, and the time came, about 1830, when 
the British Government showed an interest in the country, 
At that date the great Ranjit Singh, always a steadfast ally 
of the British, but very aggressive upon his neighbours, had 
succeeded in forming a powerful and compact state in the 
Punjab, including in it Cashmere, Dera Ismail Khan and 
Mooltan, which till then had always been directly under the 
rulers of Cabul. He had also attacked and exacted tribute 
trom Bahawalpur, next door to Sind, Ranjit Singh thus 
became a menace to the whole of the valley of the 
Indus. He was known to covet Sind, and in 1836 he 
actually invaded it. Just at the same time the govern- 
ment of India was endeavouring by diplomacy, both in 
Persia aud Afghanistan, to ward off what it supposed to be 
the designs of Russia upon India, and their attention was 
attracted to the Indus as the natural highway from the 
Arabian Sea to Upper Indiaand Cabul. In 1832 the Amirs af 
Hyderabad were induced, with a good deal of difficuity, to 
allow Sir Alexander Burnes to ascend the river with some 
horses sent by the King of England as a present to Ranjit 
Singh, who was a great lover of those animals, and the 
opportimity was taken of exploring the river. In 1892 the 
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Amirs signed a treaty opening up the Indus to commerce, 
excluding military stores aud armed vessels, and as a 
corollary to this again, much against their wish, they were 
induced in 1836 to allow firewood for steamers on the river 
to be cut from their forests. They also allowed Capt. 
Carless, of the Indian Navy, to survey Karachi harbour 
and its environs, and also the ports in the Delta of the Indus, 

In the year 1836 Lord Auckland became Governor- 
General of India, and with a view to the creation of a strong 
and friendly Afghanistan as a buffer between India and 
Turkestan, where the Russians were making headway, 
he determined on what proved to be the fatuous and 
disastrous policy of reinstating on the throne of Cabul 
a former Suddozye king, Shah Shuja, who had for many 
years been an exile in India, and of aiding him to expel 
his enemies from Cabul. Shah Shuja claimed Upper 
Sind as part of his hereditary dominions, When in 
power he had forcibly drawn tribute from it; aud even 
when in exile, in that mysterious way by which dethroned 
Eastern potentates seem always able to collect troops, he 
had entered Upper Sind with an army in 1833, defeated 
the Talpur Amirs at Shikarpur, the chief town in Upper 
Sind, and extracted 5 lakhs! of rupees from them, as well 
as a promise of tribute for the future. ‘hus Sind was 
coveted both by Sikh and Afghan chiefs, while the British 
Government (on the principle of tua res agitur parties quim 
proximus ardet) was determined that it should he a battle 
ground for neither of them, and that as the Talpurs were 
too weak to defend their own country, the British should 
settle their disputes for them, and guard Sind, as an 
outwork of British India, from invasion for the future. 
Pressure was therefore brought upon the Amits of Sind 
by the British Government to consent to a new treaty, 
which secured them from further molestation on the 





1 A Jakh means Rs, 100,000, aud a lakh of rupees used to be worth 
$10,000, It is now, owing to the fall in the gold-valie of silver, equivalent 
only to £6,600. 
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part of Shah Shuja. ‘The disadvantage of the new 
treaty to them was that it compelled them to pay, for 
division between Shah Shuja and Ranjit Singh, a large sum 
down, 25 or 26 lalchs of rupecs, then equivalent to £250,000, 
Nominatly, this was for arrears of tribute, but in reality 
it was ransom money for Shikarpur. Of this sum 15 lakhs 
were to go to Ranjit Singh as the price of his assent and 
assistfince to the Government’s Afghan expedition, ‘The 
Atmirs were also to pay a tribute of 3 lakhs annually to defray 
the cost of a stibsidiary force for the protection of Sind. 
The Amirs haggled a good deal, and even before the treaty 
was signed pressure in a practical shape was put upon 
them to agree to it by landing part of the army 
which was to assist Shah Shuja in recovering Afghanistan | 
at the mouths of the Indus for its march through 
Sind, and by British men-of-war taking forcible possession 
of Karachi. The Amirs of Hyderabad at length consented 
to the treaty, but with an ill grace, and as regards 
the provision of transport and supplics to the British army 
they were very obstructive, Meanwhile Sir Alexander 
Burnes, who entered Upper Sind from the Punjab, had 
induced Mir Rustom, the ‘lalpur ruler of Upper Sind, who 
was always friendly to the British, to surrender the strong 
fort of Bakar, on an island in the middle of the Indus, 
between the towns of Sukkur and Rohri. ‘Lhis fort entirely 
commanded the passage of the stream, and was in close 
communication with Shikarpur. 

We may return at once to Seth Naomul and explain 
how he came to take the part of the British Government 
in the troubles which ended in the conquest of Sind. ‘The 
following account, though based in the main upon his own 
natrative which follows later, has been carefully checked, 
and, where necessary, supplemented by reference to con- 
temporaneous published records. 

Seth Naomul, the son of Hotchand, was a Hindu 
merchant of the Lohanno tribe, and an inhabitant of 
Karachi where he was born in 1804 or 1805. His ancestors 
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were originally settled at Kahiri, a village in Central Sind, 
close to Khudabad,} the first seat of the Government of the 
short-lived dynasty of Kalhoras. 

In the early part of the 18th century Seth Naomutl's 
gteat-grandfather, Bhojoomal, moved from Central Sind, 
partly on account of a family dispute, and also, no doubt, 
because of the shifting of the Kalhoras’ capital from 
Khudabad to Hyderabad in South Sind, which cit¥ was 
founded by the Kalhoras in 1768. Bhojoomal’s choice of 
a place of residence fell upon Kharakbunder, a small port 
on the Persian Gulf, or, to speak more correctly, on Lhe 
Gulf of Oman, at the mouth of the river Habb, the river 
which to this day separates Sind from the territories of 
,the Khan of Khelat, the ruler of Beloochistan, After a 
time, as that port became silted up, he transferred his 
house and business to Karachi, a mere fishing village, a few 
miles further down the coast to the south-cast, which at 
that time also belonged to Khelat, though afterwards, as 
will be seen later, the Khan waived his right over it 
in favour of the ruling Talpur Amirs at Hyderabad. ‘I'he 
choice of ports was a wise one, because Karachi had a 
good land-locked harbour and adjoined one of the mouths 
of the river Indus, and was therefore convenient for river- 
borne trade with the interior, Ixcepting for the port, it 
was not an attractive locality; the water supply was 
brackish, and the adjacent country on the north, and for 
some 50 miles on the west till the watered Indus-Delta 
country was teached, was a mere rocky desert only fit for 
grazing camels. 

Seth Bhojoomal (after whom his descendants are known 
to this day as Bhojwani—Bhojwani being now used as a 

urname) was an enterprising man and became wealthy, 


4 The writer visited Kahiri and Kiudabad iu 1870, aud even then 
ould say of them Etiam perieve ruinae. ‘Che only relic remaining was a 
lagnificent tomb of Yar Mahomed Kalhora, the first prince of the dynasty, 
nd inside the building were suspended several clubs, as evidence uf 
he ease with which that part of Sind was wrested from the Panwalir 
tibe by the Kalhoras—the clubs signifying that swords were not required 
uring the battle, and that the Panwalirs were defeated with sticks. 
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His firm had numerous agencies both in Central Asia and in 
India. Seth Naomul may possibly exaggerate his ancestors’ 
mercantile achievements, but to this day there exist Hindu 
firms in Shikarpur and Hyderabad who have agencies 
managed by members of their family as far distant as 
Bokhara, Samarkund, Moscow, Petrograd, and even Cairo 
and Iondon. In fact, the enterprise and courage of the 
mild Hindu in prosecuting his business in the wildest parts 
of Central Asia, despite the tyranny of Moslem rulers, and 
the fury of predatory tribes, has always attracted the admira- 
tion of travellers, ‘Iherefore Seth Naomul’s account of his 
family’s extensive agencies is by no means to be questioned. 
Commerce, indeed, in Sind owed its existence to the 
Hindus, who used to finance the State, and exercised a great 
influence over their Mahommedan masters, in spite of those 
masters often oppressing and always affecting to despise 
them, ° 

During the cighty years’ tenure of power by the Talpur 
Amirs of Sind, the lot of the Hindus was extremely unhappy. 
The Amirs were Mahommedans of the Shiah form of religion, 
and although naturally kindly and courteous and well-bred, 
towards idolators, as such, they could be severe as ‘Torque- 
mada; and, in Lower Sind at least, if a Tindu committed a 
slight offence he was seized’upon, compelled to repeat the 
Mahommedan confession of faith, and circumcised—a piece 
of tyranny not infrequently indulged in for mere amusement, 
‘The following extract from the narrative of Dr, James 
Burnes, who has already been mentioned, will give his 
impressions of the treatment of the ITindus, Perhaps, 
because he had been residing in a Hindu state, Dr. Burnes 
does not scem devoid of prejudice against Mahommedan rulers, 
but in some points his account is not at all exaggerated, 

“Tn no respeet whatever is the oppression of the Aimeers more apparent 
“than in their zeal for the propagation of the Mahommedan faith, It 
“ds yeally difficult to conceive how any Windus should have continucd 
Lo reside in the country ; and the fact can only be accounted for by that 


“ attachuient, which man shares with the vegelable, to the soil in which 
“he is reared. ‘The indignities they suffer are of the most exasperating 
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“ description, ‘They are even forced to adopt the Mahommedan dress, 
* and to wear beards! ‘Till lately, none of this class were permitted to 
“side on horseback; and amongst the few who now enjoy the privilege, 
“a small number only in the service of government are allowed the comfort 
“and honour, as it is esteemed, of a saddle. Merchants of wealth and 
"respectability may be seen mounted on asses and niules, atimala con 
sidered so unciean that none but ihe vilest onteasts in other countries 
can touch them with impunity ; and, even from this humble conveyance, 
“ they are obliged to descend and stand aside when any bloated Mussulian 
“passes by, : e 
“The Mahommedans are encouraged and exhorted to destroy all the 
emblems of idolatry they may sce in Sinde. ‘Khe degraded and unfor- 
“tunate follower of Brahma is denied the free exercise of his religion ; 
“the tom-tom is seldom heard, being only beaten when permission is 
“granted; and although there are a few temples without iniages at 
“Hyderabad, the sound of music never echoes from their walls, It is 
“in the power of any two ‘true believers,’ by declaring that a Tindoo 
“has repeated a verse from the Koran, or the words ‘Mahommed the 
* Prophet,’ to procure his immediate circumcision, ‘This is the most 
"common, and, by the persecuted class themselves considered Ue most 
“cruel of all their calamities; while, as it is resorted to on the slightest 
“pretence, and always performed with a mockery of iia being for the 
“eternal happiness of the sufferer, mental agony is made to ndd_ ita 
“bitterness to bodily infliction,’ 


Dr, Burnes testifies that when he himself found occasion 
to complain against a Hindu merchant, the leading Amir 
quite eagerly promised to have the offender forcibly inducted 
into the true faith as a punishment. 

It was not unnatural, therefore, that the Hindus, whose 
country had’been usurped for centuries by different Mahom- 
medan dynasties, to whom they owed no natural allegiance, 
much longed for a change of ruler when they compared 
their lot with the neighbouring kingdom of Cute, where 
Hindus lived in tranquillity under a monarch of their own 
faith. It was not unnatural that, having heard through 
their commercial agents in Peitish India and Cutch, of the 
power and justice of the British, they should strive at the 
first opportunity to place themselves under British 
protection. 

It happened that in 1832 a Mahommedan fanatic at 
Karachi raised a cry against the Hindus and carried a fiery 


1 The weating of a beard was, on the coutrary, anh % 2d to 
the principal Hindu officials about the Court, 130, ee 
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cross through some of the larger towns in J,ower Sind, 
fomenting religious riots against the idolators, Such 
riots in the Teast are always preatly disturbing to the ruler, 
no matter what his own faith. Seth Naomul’s father, 
Seth Hotchand, was the inmost influential person at Karachi, 
and a leader of the Hindus in Sind, and the riots, which 
commenced at that place, were aimed at him. In con- 
sequence he was sent for by the leading Amir, Murad 
Ali, to Hyderabad, and the Amir, to conciliate his Moslem 
subjects, determined to sacrifice him, and allowed the 
fanatics to kidnap his person and carry him off to a 
far-distant Mahommedan shrine in the Delta, His son, 
Seth Naomul, denics that the indignity of the initiatory 
Moslem rite was actually inflicted upon him, but the native, 
public in Sind were always convinced that this outrage had 
been committed. After his release, Seth Hotchand, disgusted 
at the treatment he had received (amongst other things he 
had been nearly starved to death while in confinement for 
want of food such as his religion permitted him to eat), 
retired to an asylum in Cutch, where the Rao, as the Hindu 
Raja is called, received him with great sympathy and respect, 

Seth Naomul had, therefore, ample reason for entertaining 
bitter thoughts against the rulers who had so grievously 
oppressed his father, and considered it a duty to his father, 
and to the Hindus generally, to take every opportunity 
that arose of releasing them from a degrading thraidom, 

Tt was apparently in 1832, when Colonel Pottinger, 
the Resident in Cutch, was visiling Hyderabad to negotiate 
the treaty made in that year for throwing open the Indus 
to commercial vessels, that Seth Naomul first called pon 
him and made his acquaintance, which he took care ever 
afterwards to cultivate. Tater he made that of Sir 
Alexander Burnes ; and he was able to assist Lieut. Teckic, 
who was afterwards posted as a political officer to Khelat, 
in various ways, Seth Naomul was‘of considerable use to 
Commander Carless, and rescued him from some Beloochis 


1 Seth Naomul puts it in 1835, 
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who intended to attack and kill him for going out shooting 
in their territory without leave. In fact, he took every 
opportunity of being useful to the British. 

Finally in 1838 Seth Naomul received a letter from 
Colonel (afterwards Sir Henry) Pottinger, the Resident in 
Cutch, in which country he himself was collecting transport, 
asking him to assist General Keane’s army by procuring 
camels and supplies of food, as the Government of fudia 
had determined to send an army up to Shikarpur by the 
Sind route to join Sir William MacNaghten and Shah Shuja 
at that place on their march to Cabul. ‘I'hese requirements 
Seth Naomul succeeded in satisfying in spite of considerable 
personal danger, owing to opposition on the part of the 
eAmirs’ local officers, and those who obeyed them, Only 
those who know Sind can realise the extraordinary influence 
which Seth Naomul must have obtained over the rough 
Beloochis in order to collect the camels needed for foreigners 
in so short a time, and in spite of the Amirs’ unconccaled 
objections. The wild sterile country adjoining Karachi 
was peopled by several very strong nomad tribes, headed 
by powerful semi-independent Baluch chiefs, the Jolhias, 
the Numrias, the Karmatis and the Chhuttos—the main- 
stay of whose wealth was their camels, ‘I'he Seth may have, 
and very likely had, hired camels himself occasionally for 
his own imerchant’s work, so he would not be unknown to 
them ; and he probably was the only banker to whom they 
could go if in need of cash, But the fact that a Hindu 
could procure the animals in such large numbers for the 
British, with the full influence of the Amirs’ officers opposed 
to him, indicates that he was a man of singular force of 
character, 

Directly after Sir John Keane reached the mouth of 

, the Indus, Major (afterwards Sir) James Outram, who had 
volunteered to join the expedition, arrived at Karachi in 
a sailing boat, to ascertain how far Seth Naomul, whom 
he described as a “‘ friendly Bania,” had been successful in 
collecting camels. He stayed at Seth Naomul’s house in 
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Karachi, which at that time was an “ obscure fishing village 
with one or {wo wealthy merchants’; and then made a 
memorable ride across the desert country and the Delta 
from Karachi to Vikkar, where Sir Jolin Keane’s foree had 
landed. We met Seth Naomul for the first time at a place 
named Gharo, halfway, where he was collecting camels, 
and then continued a journey of 95 miles back, unattended, 
to ihe ships. 

The Seth himself will describe the various ways by 
which, from this time onward, he assisted the troops during 
their passage through Sind with transport and supplies. 

But it may be noted here that the Mirs of Hyderabad 
were very shifty and obstructive, Before Sir John Kcane’s 
arrival they had promised to give Seth Naomul a perwanna, 
or permit to collect camels and food, hut when the time 
came they used threats to him, and Pottinger was obliged 
to remind them of their promise. While the troops were 
marching up the Indus Delta, one of the Mirs of Mirpur 
actually attacked and destroyed the stores collected by 
Seth Naomul, near Hyderabad, and so large a force of 
Beloochis was collected at that place that Pottinger began 
to fear the British troops would be attacked. Tor just 
about that time it had been Pottinger’s duty to place before 
them the draft of a treaty that was in many ways unpalatable 
to them, However, when mutters appeared critical, news 
arrived that a Nritish Meet had arrived at Karachi, and 
owing to the Amirs’ local officers foolishty firing upon it, the 
flect had taken the town. Upon this, the Amirs’ hearts 
failed them, and Pottinger’s diplomacy sectired the un- 
opposed passing of the troops and the acceptance of the 
treaty, Seth Naomul continued his exertions, and sent his 
brother and servants with the army as far north as Shikarpur, 
Pottinger recorded that “but for the assistance rendered 
by Naomul and his family, the Bombay column could hardly 
have effected a junction with that of Bengal in 1839,” and 
Colonel Preedy, who was on the spot, remarks that “ when 
it is considered how greatly our success in that expedition 


> 
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depended on the celerity of our moventents, it must, 
I think, be allowed that Naomul has done the State 
good service,” 

By March, 1839, the Bombay column was on its march 
from Shikarpur to Candahar and Cabul, and Outram 
went with them. Seth Naomul continued with Colonel 
Pottinger whom he accompanied to Cutch, and was of great 
use in vatious ways, which the Memoirs describe, beth in 
that country and Sind. Pottinger afterwards departed on 
leave, and Outram, after distinguished military achiceve- 
ments, which need not be further referred to, succeeded him 
as Political Agent in Lower Sind in January, 1840, to the 
duties of which office were added in 1841 the heavy political 
responsibilities of Upper Sind. On Outram’s taking up his 


"new office Seth Naomul joined him, and practically becanic a 


member of his staff. ‘The public records are full of incidents 
illustrative of the intrigues which prevailed amongst the 
Amirs and their entourage, and Seth Naomul’s fidelity was 
of cardinal importance. ‘The head Moonshi of the Residency 
staff was one Jethanand, who had been Pottinger’s agent 
at Hyderabad for some years before 1838. ‘I‘his man was 
found both fraudulent and corrupt, and Naomul exposed 
his misbehaviour. Amongst othet crimes, Jethanand was 
found in possession of a letter from Mir Nasir Khan to 
Sirdars beyond the Frontier urging them to attack the 
British. The Moonshi had intercepted this letter in order 
to hold it ém terrorem over the Mir. Outram’s signature 
and seal had been forged, and the forged letter was used 
to procure for an unworthy Mir a grant of land and some 
perquisites, A treaty with Mir Sher Mahomed, the ruler 


of Mirpur, was in prospect, which would provide for that 


Mir’s share of the contribution to the local forces already 
provided by the Treaty with the Amirs of Hyderabad; and 
to promote his desire that the sum fixed should be as small 
as possible, his Moonshis had persuaded the Mir to give 
them a bribe of Rs, 20,000. To prove the case Seth Naomul 
was instructed by Outram to pretend to join in this con- 
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spiracy, and he soon produced the Moonshis’ promise in 
writing. (Appendix VIII.) 

Later on Seth Naomul endeavoured to procure an 
incriminating letter from Mir Sher Mahomed to Mir Sobdar 
of Hyderabad, which Outram specially desired to possess, 
but after procuring it the letter was stolen from Seth 
Naomul's tent, much to Outram’s chagrin and displeasure. 
Save gor Scth Naomul’s known trustworthiness the story 
of the theft would never have been credited, and his 
character for loyalty been ruined. But Seth Naomul was 
able at this time to render one particular service, which is 
described at length in the Memoirs. It was about the end 
of 1840. On the occasion of reinforcements from Guzerat 
crossing over from Cutch to Bellary,! a village on the 
borders of Mir Sher Mahomed’s territory, Outram was not 
sure that the Mir might not oppose the transit, following 
the example of the Hyderabad Amirs who had contemplated 
obstruction two years before. He, therefore, halted the first 
detachment and sent Seth Naomul to Mir Sher Mahomed’s 
capital with very careful diplomatic orders to say nothing 
o the Mir, and Outram’s report (Appendix VI) shows how 
vell the commission was discharged. ‘Ihe troops passed 
hrough without any collision, and the Mir consented to 
he treaty proposed to him, namely, to subscribe half a 
akh of rupees annually to the British Government as 
art payment of a local force, on the British Government 
ndertaking to protect all his territory from foreign 
ggression. ‘Ihe treaty with Mir Sher Mahomed was 
atified on 16th August, 1841, following the lines of the 
teaty with the Hyderabad Amirs, which was ratified on 

ith March, 1839. Both treaties agreed that there should 
e no tolls on the river Indus, and that only the ordinary 
ustoms dutics should be paid. ts 





1 Bellary, or Belliaree, is on the north or Sind edge of the Rann or desert 

Cutch, 3o miles from the nearest Cutch village, Drobana, Some of the 
oops were coming from Bhuj by a well-know route across the Rann, 
an Balliaree would be the first halting place in Mir Sher Mahomed's 
rritory, 
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CHAPTER II. 


Sir Charles Napier—~High-handed methods—Defeat of the Aimirs-— 
Aunexation—Contentment of Sindhis—Naouul's hopes realised—Return 
of his exiled father—Naomul’s troubles under Sir Charles Napier—Divan 
Chaudiram—Naomul’s acquittal—Pottinger's {estimony—Sir Bartle 
Frere’s fricndship—Graut of Jaghir and pension—Decorated with C.S.T.— 
Mercantile frm wound up-—Fiue services of Alumal ‘Trikamdas. 


But the existence of Sind as an independent territory 
was destined soon to come to an end. In 1842 a new 
Governor-General, Lord Elenborough, impressed with the 
idea that friction between military and political officers 
had contributed to the great Cabul disaster in 1841, 
appointed General Sir Charles Napier, an old Peninsula 
officer, to take charge of Sind affairs and scttle up various 
political questions, thus ,superseding Outram. Napier 
arrived in Upper Sind in October, 1842, and at his request 
Outram, who had actually started for Iingland, returned 
to assist him in political matters. But unfortunately Sir 
Charles’ high-handed methods with the Amirs, both of Upper 
and Lower Sind, which, it must be said in justice to him 
were directly ordered by Lord Hilenborough, were different 
from those to which Outram had been accustomed, and 
Outram’s advice was ignored, ‘lhe result is a matter of 
history. The aged Mir Rustom of Khairpur in Upper 
Sind, always well-disposed to the British, was the victim 
of an intrigue brought about by his much younger brother, 
Mir Ali Murad, who coveted a larger share of their father’s 
possessions than he had received, and accused his old 
brother of secretly intending to oppose Sir Charles Napier. 
Napier so frightened Mir* Rustom that he resigned the 
turban to Ali Murad and fled to Hyderabad. Sir Charles 
Napier followed with his army. Shortly before he arrived, 
Mir Shahdad and a crowd of Beloochis, indignant at the 
treatment of Mir Rustom, and at what they considered 
Sir Charles Napier’s unprovoked invasion, attacked the 
Hyderabad Residency by night. After a gallant defence 
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with a tiny garrison of 100 men, Outram was obliged to 
take refuge in a steamer and join Sir Charles Napier's 
army. ‘the sword having thus been drawn by the Amirs, 
the battles of Miani and Hyderabad followed, the sequel of 
which included the surrender of the Amirs, the confiscation 
of their jewellery as prize for the army, ihe annexation 
of Sind! (excepting Khairpur) 10 the British Zmpire, 
and the exile for ten years of all the Amirs, excepting 
Mir Ali Murad, and that prince a few years later himself 
became the victim of a singularly dramatic retribution. 
For it was discovered that when the boundaries of British 
and Khairpur territory were being settled, he had, by a 
cleverly conceived forgery, possessed himself of large dis- 
tricts to which he was not entitled; and T,ord Dalhousie 
then deprived him of all but his own younger son’s 
patrimony, With the aid of capable vaziers lent by the 
British Government, the little State of Khairpur is now 
very flourishing under Mir Ali Murad’s grandson, H.H. Mir 
Emam Baksh Khan, G.C.LE. 

The change of government in Sind, it may be observed, 
was elfected without the smallest disturbance of popular 
uprising, excepting a little outlawry, such as inay always 
be expected in the Tast in such circumstances. Although 
the Amirs had been able to collect a disorderly mob (for it 
was nothing better) of Beloochis at Miani, and although 
public sympathy was unquestionably with the aged Mir 


1 ‘The whole of Napiet's transactions in Sind formed the subject of 
cousiderable controversy al the Ume. The verdict of Sir Robert Peel's 
Ministry at home upon the annexation was Meri non debutt factum valet, 
Writing thirty-three years afterwards, Ms. W. 14. Gladstone, adverting to 
the difliculty which a central Government experiences in controlling its 
officers at_a distance, compared the taking of Tashkent by General 
Teheruaicf, in 1864, contrary to his orders from St. Petersburg, with Sir 
Charles Napicr's high-handed proceedings in Sind. Mr, Gladstone's words 
are as follows :—-" A notable example occurred iit 1843, when Sinde was 
conquered by Napier, under the auspices of Lord Ellenborough, That 
conquest was disapproved, I believe, unanimously by the Cabinet of Sir 
Robert Peel, of which I can speak, ag I had just entered It at that time. 
But the ministry was powerless, inasntuch as the mischief of retaining 
was leas than the mischief of abandoning it, and it remains an accom- 
plished fact.” (Jixtract from Goldsmid’s Biography of Outram.) 


Ce - 
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Rustom of Khairpur, whose brother, Mir Ali Murad’s 
machinations had caused him to fly, yet the ‘alpurs were 
never popular, nor had they often displayed such vigour 
and authority as to make them respected. Sir Charles 
Napier took an early opportunity of inviting all the great 
Sirdars and holders of rent-free lands to attend a durbar 
at Hyderabad on 24th May, 1843, Queen Victoria’s birthday, 
and make their salaams to him as representative of the 
new government. They attended in a large body without 
the smallest demur, and swore allegiance, From that time 
there has never been the slightest animosity between Mahom- 
medans and Hindus. During the Mutiny and other wars, 
{and up to the present day, uo Sindhi, whether Moslem or 

, Hindu, has ever flinched in his allegiance, ‘The flourishing 
condition of the province, with its railways and magnificent 
irrigation canals, and its splendid port,’ proves that Sir 
Charles Napier’s sudden and tnauthorised conquest, 
provoked by the treacherous attack upon the Residency, 
was the best thing that could have happened for the 
country, ‘The dynasty had only lasted 60 years, and the 
Sovereigns of England have already, in 1914, ruled for 
72 years, Not many years elapsed before Sir Bartle I'rere 
was able to invite the exiled Amirs to return to Sind, where 
they have lived ever since in suitable houses that were 
built for them, as loyal and contented pensioners of the 
British Government. None are now alive of those who 
witnessed the conquest. 

Thus was accomplished Seth Naomul’s desire for the 
dethronement of the Talpurs, and the requital for the 
brutal outrage on his father, Seth Hotchand. ‘Ihe interview 
which he has described in his Memoirs with the two principal 
Amirs, Mir Nur Mahomed and Mir Nasir Khan, sons of Mir 
Murad Ali, in the spring of 1839, when by his assistance 
and in spite of the Amirs’ secret opposition the British army 
was well on its way through Sind 1o Afghanistan, has au 





1 In Appendix XVI will be found some figures illustrative of the present 
extensive trade of Karachi, and of the land revenue of Sind, 
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element of pride and pathos in it. ‘I'he proud Mirs received 
him standing, took him by the hand, invited him to sit on 
a stool instead of on the ground, and then asked him if he 
had by that time fully avenged the wrongs done to his 
father. ‘The Seth says he remained sileut, but his inward 
satisfaction must have been great. Tour years later when 
the defeat of the Amirs and the British annexation were 
annotnced at Karachi, his old father, Seth Hotchand, who 
had been in a ship lying outside the harbour, no doubt 
expecting the good news, was landed, after his self-imposed 
exile, and was conveyed to his house, amidst the plaudits 
of the people, and then Scth Naomul’s cup of content 
must indeed have been full. 

Seth Naonutl’s services up to this time had been- 
rendered gratuitously. Out of pride he had been useful to 
the British, atid also on account of the wrongs that had 
been inflicted on his father. Still his services, which 
included frequent large advances of money at his own risk, 
had not been altogether ignored. Pottinger, before parting 
with him, offered to obtain him a grant of money, and 
also, so Seth Naomul says, the honour of a seat in the 
Bombay Tyegislative Couneil,! both of which he wisely 
declined, Outram, in 1840, obtained for him an allowance 
of Rs. roo a month, which, considering his wealth, was only 
nominal, What he prized far more was a dress of honour 
presented by the Governor-General, and his recognition 
later as the Agent of the British Government at Karachi 
with a salary of Rs, 200 a month, until the conquest. 

Still, useful as he had been to the British Government 
in the tine of their greatest need, so soon as the reign of 
military officers under Sir Charles Napier was substituted 
for the more gentle and reasonable political officers, Seth 





1 This requires correction. ‘The Legislative Council, which ineluded 
a few natives and non-ollicial members, was not created in Bombay till 
1862, One of the ex-Amirs of Sind was given a seat upon it by Sir Bartle 
Frore, so it seems probable that, having this appointment in his mind, 
Seth Naomul merely told his amanuensis (hat such a post would have 
been no use to him, as he did not speak Hnglish, uot that Pottinger had 
actually offered to procure it for him—nrror, 
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Naomul found that the change was not altogether to his 
liking. The violent controversy between Napier and Outram 
as to Napier’s behaviour to the Amirs was beginning, and 
Napier naturally would not be very favourably inclined to- 
wards Outram’s protegé. It is not at all an uncommon thing 
in India for a native official who has been considered a high 
English officer’s factotum to fall into disfavour when his 
patron has retired, as the patron’s successor is determined 
to make the factotum “ know his place.” All Sir Charles 
Napier’s nominees for high administrative appointments 
in Sind were military men. Fortunately for Seth Naomul, 
the officer selected as Collector of the Karachi district was 
a Captain Preedy, who had been for some time at Karachi 
as head of the Commissariat. He had had extensive official 
dealings with Seth Naomul, and therefore befriended him, 
recommending him for the position of Deputy Collector, 
to which he was indeed appointed, though on so small a 
salary that he resigned. But his relations with another 
officer who was entrusted with the organisation and control 
of the Karachi police were not so happy. Lieut. Marston 
was a very gallant young man who had saved Sir Charles 
Napier’s life at the battle of Miani, by attacking sinyle- 
handed and killing two out of three Beloochis who had 
together charged the General. He was not of the same 
disposition as Capt. Preedy, and accused the Seth of inter- 
ference with his police, in which Napier took especial pride; 
and Seth Naomul’s friends suffered even more than himself. 
Capt. Preedy, after consulting Seth Naomul, had appointed 
one of the most highly respected Hindus in Sind, Diwan 
Chandiram of Talti, to be Mukhtyarkhar, that is to say 
the officer whose duty it was to collect and manage the 
revenues of the Sehwan sub-division, one of the most 
important in Sind. In a few months, accusations were 
made against Diwan Chandiram of petty peculation of some 
kind. They were taken up by Lieut, Marston and by 
Capt. Brown, Sir Charles Napier’s Secretary. he Diwan 
was tried by court martial, by officers little acoustomed to 
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laws of evidence, and unfamiliar with the conditions of 
Sind. As a result the Diwan was sent to gaol for two 
years, and actually forced to work on the roads as a convict. 
The late Sir William Merewether, K.C.S.1., who was Com-~- 
missioner in Sind from 1868-1877, and was acquainted with 
all the facts, could never speak of the treatment of Diwan 
Chandiram without indignation; and he always treated 
the Diwan with the greatest personal consideration, When 
the writer of this Introduction was Deputy Collector of 
Sehwan and travelling with Sir William in 1870-71, Sir 
William took especial pains to introduce Diwan Chandiram 
to him, and after the Diwan had paid his formal call Sir 
William Merewether took his arm in his arm in the most 
friendly way, and escorted him into his private tent—~a 
compliment that a Commissioner raicly pays to a private 
native gentleman, (Not that officials are haughty, but 
because any unusual marks of friendship aie apt to be 
misconstrued by the vulgar and sometimes to be abused), 
Napier, no doubt, was naturally a mantinet, and when 
introducing a settled administration into Sind was obliged 
to depend upon the materials ready to hand, Sir Bartle 
T'rere, who had the best means of estimating his capacity 
as a civil ruler, had no hesitation in placing Sir Charles in 
the foremost rank of the Indian statesmen it had been his 
good fortune to meet. Al the same time he was wnques- 
tionably hasty both in temper and action. His treatment 
of Seth Naomul at his first Durbar, as desciibed in the 
Memoirs, was cruelly undeserved ; and Seth Naomul relates 
how on one occasion Sir Charles threatened to have him put 
in gaol. ‘The only wonder is that this was not actually 
done, for, as Macaulay says :-—‘“An Indian Governor has only 
to let it be understood that he wishes a particttlar man to 
be ruined, and in twenty-four hours he will be furnished 
with grave charges supported by depositions so full and 
circumstantial, that any person unaccustomed to Asiatic 
mendacity would regard them as decisive,’ Consequently, 
although Seth Naomul’s probity was unimpeachable, and 
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his services had been great, it is clear that under Sir Charles 
Napier’s régime he was not a persona grata, so he wisely 
obtruded himself as little as possible. On one occasion 
he was put to the pain of having all his account books 
seized and overhauled, under the idea that he had been 
making improper gains in the remittance of Government 
treasure, a galling imputation, of which he was fully 
acquitted? The imputation was the more unjust es he 
had rendered the Government most valuable service in the 
disturbed state of Sind, both at the conquest and after, in 
transferring, through his firm and banking friends, their 
specie from place to place for a very small remuncration 
indeed. As a matter of fact, just before Sir Charles Napicr 
finally left Sind in 1847, Seth Naomul and three of the 
‘office moonshis were suspended from Government employ- 
ment for six months, and finally dismissed the service 
without being called on for a defence (vide Appendix I, 
which contains an interesting memorandum by Capt. H. W. 
Preedy, the Collector and Magistrate of Karachi, on Seth 
Naomutl’s services), On the papers being submitted to the 
Government of Bombay, under whom Sind had by that 
time been placed, the Governor in Council decided that there 
were not sufficient grounds for charging Seth Naomul with 
dishonesty, and that his exclusion from public employment 
should not be considered as implying any reflection upon 
his character. On that occasion Sir Henry Pottinger, 
who by that time had been appointed Governor of Madras, 
in reply to what must have been an appeal to him Jor 
protection, on January 17th, 1849, recorded the following 
testimony, dated from Government House, Madras :— 


7 as cos have always retained and still do so) a high sense of the 
y devotion, ability and integrity with which Seth Nao Mull of Kurrachee 
‘ acquitted himself of various important trusts confided to him whilst 
7 the affairs of Sind were under my guidance. That opinion induced me 
“ to strongly recommend Seth Nao Mull to the favour of Supreme Govern- 
;, ment as well as to the countenance and protection of my successor, Lieut, 

Col. Outram, and I am very happy to learn from the accompaniments 
a i ee ee 

1 See Appendix XI. 
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“to this Petition that the Seth’s character has been so effectually cleared 
from the stigma which would appear to have been unjustly cast on it, 
“At the same time I cannot interfere in his case beyond this willing 
“testimony to the merits (as I found them) of a zealous and consistent 
“ well-wisher of the British Government and its officers.” 


The destruction of the four houses which he had built 
in the Sadar Bazaar in Karachi, described at page 151 of 
the Memoirs, is another instance of Seth Naomul’s enemies’ 
attacks upon him. Karachi is not the only cantonment 
in India in which almost to this day the conflict between 
private and government rights over the sites of houses 
has not often been productive of keen legal controversy, 
and sometimes of hardship. In Seth Naomul’s case, no 
doubt, he had built the houses in question openly with the 
full knowledge of the military authorities, and for the 
public convenience, but he also felt, doubtless, that one 
day they would be a valuable property to himself. Still, 
seeing that they were erected when Karachi was still under 
native rule, and for the other reasons which Seth Naomul 
gives, their removal seems to have been a very high-handed 
act, 

However, in due time, Sir Charles Napier’s régime catne 
to an end, and then Seth Naomul, as his Memoirs show, 
was again welcomed by the great. He was shown particular 
honour by the able and well-known Sir George Clerk, when 
Governor of Bombay, and by Sir Bartle Frere, during his 
long tenure of office as Commissioner in Sind, in whose 
biography, by the late Mr. John Martineau, the following 
reference occurs :— 

‘OF ihe leading natives at Kurrachee, the one with whom Frere was 
“in most frequent and filendly communication was Seth Naomul, a 
“merchant, who from the first appefrance of the Lnglish in Sind, had 
“made up his mind that their power was destined to prevail, and had 
“attached himself to their cause with unwavering fidelity, through all the 
“ vicigsitudes of the Afghan war aud ihe Conquest of Sind. When Sir 
“John Keane’s force landed at Kurrachee in 1838, on its way to 
" Affghanistan, and when Pottinger, Outram and Jacob were engaged 
“in keeping open the communications in the perilous times that followed, 


“he rendered valuable assistance, in recompense for which he received 
“rewards and honours, Sir Charles Napicr, apparently, did not much 
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“Tike him, and Naomul, resenting this, speaks of Napier as tyrannical and 
“ oppressive, but ‘simple-minded, pure-heatted and a teligions gentleman’ 
“ Probably he may have thought Naomul, as most Tglishmen perhaps 
“ would have done, self-important and tiresome, Freie, however, at ouce 
saw his merits and his value, and treated him with kindness and con- 
“sideration, Naomul had agents or correspondents all over Northern 
India and in Affghanistan and Persia, from whom he received information 
“as to native opinion which he used to communicate to Frere, Ue gave 
“him correct and valuable intelligence as to Persinn and Afphan 
“intrigues, and as to native doings and opinions, which after the gutiny 
“ broke out, was so valued by him that he gave orders that Naomul was 
“ never to be refused adimittauce, day or night, when he cante to sec him," 


Only a few weeks before Sir Bartle left Sind in 1859, 
he addressed the government of Bombay with a view to 
Seth Naomul being given a Jaghir (land free of land tax) 
of 1,200 acres in perpetuity, and an allowance of Rs. roo 
a month for three lives; and the Government of India 
complied with both requests. ‘he Seth had previously 
declined either an allowance or Jaghir terminating with 
his own life, though he had accepted the arrears of the 
pay ot Rs. 200 a month, of which Sir Charles Napier had 
deprived him. 

Sir Bartle Frere, when Governor of Bombay, invited Seth 
Neomul to pay him a visit, and corresponded at intervals 
with him all his life. It was at Sir Bartle I'rere’s own 
suggestion, in a letter written from the India Office on 
yth January, 1869, that, as previously mentioned, the Scth 
dictated these Memoirs to his grandson, Rao Bahadur 
Alumal Trikumdas, B.A, Seth Naomul had been one of the 
first to use his influence in favour of Sir Bartle I'rere’s 
policy of introducing education into Sind, and Rao Bahadur 
Alumal was the first young man to proceed to the Bombay 
University from Sind and take his degree. On 4th Feb- 
tuary, 1874, Sir Bartle Frere wrote to Seth Naomul 
acknowledging receipt of the Memoirs with great pleasure, 
and saying he hoped to take measures for their being 
published, at least in part, in England, where he thought 
they would draw attention to the valuable character of 
his services. 
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The final honour conferred on Seth Naomul was on 
ist January, 1867, when at a Durbar held by Sir Bartle 
Frere, as Governor of Bombay, at the Mrere Hall, Karachi,— 
a very beautiful hall built by the public to commemorate 
Sir Bartle I‘rere’s own services to Sind,—he decorated Seth 
Naomul with the insignia of C.S.I. (Companion of the Star 
of India)—the premier Order in India. Seth Naomul 
had the special honour of his name being included in the first 
list of Companions made by Her Majesty Queen Victoria, 
of this the third-class of the Order, after that class was 
constituted and published in the Gazette of India on 
rath June, 1866. Sir Bartle Frere’s speech on that occasion 
is reproduced im extenso in Appendix XIII. 

The internal evidence afforded by the Memoirs them- 
selves will convince any Anglo-Indian familiar with the 
people and conditions of India, of the absolute straightness 
and honesty of the writer. Tjven in cases where he himself 
had acted injudiciously, or had laid himself open to mis- 
conception, he does not falter in the least in narrating the 
facts, although they might be calculated to arouse suspicion 
of his good faith, He might, for instance, have omitted, 
with nobody to question him, the curious incident related 
at page 116 of the loss of his box with an important state 
paper in it, and of Sir James Outram’s displeasure with him 
for not having made it over to his assistant, Capt. Leckie, 
at once, as requested by that officer. On another occasion 
when he was assisting in the pursuit of the Belooch sirdars 
who were tncditating an attack on Karachi, and the des- 
truction of the British garrison there, his own servant 
suddenly let off a pistol and gave warning to the enemy, 
so that naturally the British offers considered Seth Naomul 
himself was privy to the firing of the traitorous shot. The 
frank mention of the incident, the gravity of which Seth 
Naomul does not attempt 10 minimise, indicates his fear- 
lessness and mens conscia vecti. So far as can be tested by 
contemporary official documents, Seth Naomul’s historic 
accounts are all extremely accurate; and although he 
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never fails to make the most of the services he was able 
to render, yet unquestionably those services were of extreme 
value, and deserve recording. His confidence in British 
officers, especially when advancing out of his own pocket large 
sums of money on behalf of the British Government, was no 
doubt justified by the event. Still, very few bankers 
would be found in any part of the world to Jend their money 
so freely, especially during a time of war and consgquent 
commotion, when the future of Sind was still in the balance, 
and when he could not feel absolutely certain that the 
Government would support the officers whom he supplied 
with funds, 

The writer himself went to Sind as a young Assistant 
Collector in the spring of 1870. Soon he had the pleasure 
of calling on Seth Naomul and making his acquaintance, 
and when the late Harl of Northbrook passed through 
Sind on his first viceregal cold weather tour in 1872, Scth 
Naomul, the writer thinks, was the only gentleman present 
at his levée who wore the coveted C.S.1., unless it was worn 
by some of the Viceroy’s own suite. ‘The fine appearance 
of the old man when he made his deep salaam to the 
Governor-General is well in the writer’s remembrance ; and 
there was a feeling of regret that it had not been suggested 
to his Excellency to shake hands with him, but in India 
it is difficult to discriminate, At the same levee appeared 
another interesting personage, namely, His Highness Mir 
Sher Mahomed Khan Talpur, the former ruler of South- 
eastern Sind, who made a good and strenuous fight against 
Sir Charles Napier, after the Hyderabad Amirs were defeated 
at Miani; and Lord Northbrook specially desired that the 
Mir should be told of the pleasure which it gave him to see 
the Mir, 

Seth Naomul’s grandson has provided the writer with 
a large number of papers, most of which have been already 
published in Blue Books, illustrative of the various tasks 
which his grandfather undertook, and the esteem in which 
he was held by high British officers from Sir Henry Pottinger 
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down to Sir Bartle Frere. A small selection of these will be 
found printed in the Appendix, as well as a few other 
extracts from official papers illustrative and confirmative 
of one or two special incidents related in the Memoirs. 

Seth Naomul was a man of middle stature, spare habit, 
and brilliant keen eyes. Tor a Hindu he was singularly 
active. He loved horses, and every day had a ride in 
the evening ; he also took a daily walk of two or three 
miles even up to the last, swinging his arms and walking 
in a stately fashion with his head well erect, He was 
devoted to his own faith, and on the occasion when the 
writer first called on him in 1870, as soon as the lamps were 
lit in front of his house, he at once joined hands, shut his 
eyes and offered a short prayer, and in a few minutes 
resumed his conversation as brightly as before, ‘The repro- 
duction of his photograph scarcely does him justice. He 
passed away full of years and honour on x6th September, 
1878, at the age of a little over 73 years. He had given up 
his firm and his mercantile avocations long before his death. 
His name will long be remembered in Sind and in the Indian 
Ifmpire as one who loyally came forward to aid the British 
Government at times of stress, when it was not so casy 
or safe as it is now for a native gentleman 1o show his 
loyalty, and his appreciation of the benefits of the British 
Government in a practical way. 

This Introduction would not be complete without some 
account of Seth Naomul’s business and his descendants, 
After Seth Hotchand’s death in 1848, his seven sons, 
including Seth Naomul himself, dissolved partnership and 
worked independently. While Seth Naomul was serving 
the British Government both fer two years with Outram, 
and as Assistant to the Collector of Karachi, he was obliged 
to abandon all active interest in his firm so that his share 
in the business, mainly banking and exchange, gradually 
dwindled. He entrusted what remained of it to his eldest 
son, Seth T'rikamdas, who had agencics in a great many 
places, but later under his father’s advice, about 1860, he 
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wottnd them all up gnd ‘devoted his attention to cultiva~ 
tion, as being more profitable, as the family possessed 20 
to 25 thousand aéres covering about ten family villages, but 
his own portion of the estates was sold by him later to his 
cousin, Seth Atmaram. Some others of the family remained 
in business, and Seth Gidumal Lekhraj, son of Seth Naomut’s 
youngest brother, at, this day has agents: throughout the 
Malabat coasts, and trades in produce, besides being a large 
dealer in sugar. Seth Gidumal is one of the most. respected 
Hindu gentlemen in Karachi, and is a member of the 
Karachi Corporation, Seth Atmaram, son of Seth Pritamdas, 
another brother of Seth Naomul, carried on business in 
gtain for some time, and his grandsous now ate merchants 
in iron and grain. ‘The extensive family estates arc still 
managed by some of the family. Seth.Naomul’s- younger 


son, Seth Thawardas, lived in Sind, and was assaciated with ° 


his brother, Trikamdas, Mr. Alumal's father, in dhe manage- 
ment of the jaghir, or ¥éht-free“sestate, confetued by the 
Government of Indid qa, Seth Naomul and his heirs. 

The Editor feels una 16,"to cM his pait of his 
work without further m&ntign éf’Seth Alumal! A ayndas, 
not gnly because this fete volunast eee never ee 
the Tiftit had he notasaa youth, {Ben hewhy ‘thatriculated. 
at the Bombay Uniyerpityy, “takon it dotn froitt hits aged 
grandfather's lips ; or because hevhas for tlie last forty-five 
years been one of the* Editor's most esteemed personal 
friends, but on account of hidareer as a distingyished 
educationalist, | He was the first native of Sind who 
took the ‘degree of B.A, at the Bombay University, 
He joined the Government Educational Departriént on, 
aist March, 1868. After acting very frequently as Educay 
tional Inspector for the whole of the province, he retired 
on his pension in September, 1903. F aw 
Seth Atul’ name ig ste epercng, auch the diminutive 

co 





name for which 18 “' Alloo," but Sir Bredorte 6! ldsinid added the anfix 
“mull” to make the name more dignified, ‘Therefore since his ontry 
into the service! of Government Jf has been known as “ Alumal” Instead 
of Alimehand,” the name hy which Sir Barlle Frere refers to him, 


¥ 


ave, sob * 





RAO BALADUR ALUMAL TRIKAMDAS BHOJWANI, B.A. 


AT Te AGE oF 55. 


: 
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The followiny table shows the progiess made in education 

duting Mr, Alumal’s tenure of ollice wp to the present time, 
in addition to an Arts College :— 


, 1807-68. 1903-04. IDL I-15. 
Government Trstitutionus— 


High Schools as 8 3 3 

Middle Schools , roa. Fy u 13 

Joyer Class Schools (Pusmary and 4l 667 889! 
Indigenons) 

Normal Schools “i fi tase 28 2 2 

Special Schools on Kua feck 3 3 


Private Institutjons on the systen of payment 
for vesitits— 


igh Schools on oe 1 5 7 
Middle Class Schools ifs Gen 7 a1 
Lower Class Schools och an. OF 738 8It 
Uunided Middle Class Scliools Si OE 3 3 

‘otal .. . 62 1,439 1,752 


Fot many years there was uo separate expeit Nduca- 
tional Inspector, the work being generally supeivised by 
the Peisonal Assistant to the Commissioner, so that Mr. 
Alumal was the real working head of the Department. 
Cousequently the above fine results may faiily be attri- 
buted to Mr. Alumal's energy. One of his gicatest 
achicvemeiits was the ttansfouning of liltle privale Mullas’ 
schools in Sind, at which only the reading of Une Koran 
by rote was taught, into eflicient village schools, ‘I'he 
initiative in that particular reform was dtie to Mr, IL, P. 
Jacob, a singularly zealous officer of the Iducation 
Department, but the labour of carrying it out fell on Mr, 
Alumal’s shoulders. < 

In 1889 the title of Rao Bahadur was conferred on 
Mr, Alumal by the Viceroy, and the patent” was handed to 
him at a public Durbar presided over by the Commissioner, 
when Mr. (afterwards Sir) Jolin Jenkins, K.C,$.L, in intro- 
ducing him spoke as follows :— 











1 Primay, # See Appendix XIV, 
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“Mr. Alumal’s 21 years in Sind furnishes a record of integrity, good 
“sense and activity that has rarely been equalled in this province, THis 
“accurate knowledge of the sentiments and needs of the people of Sind 
“have made him a tower of strengih to the Hdncational Depariment, 
“The recent spread of education among the nomadic Jakhriyos of the 
" Kohistan, the improvement which he has brouglit ahout in the equipment, 
“teaching, and general efficiency of the elementary schools of this district, 
“and especially in regard to the care and skill which are now bestowed 
‘on the little children of the infant classes; the successful solution of the 
“difficulty of collecting fees which in several parts of Sind Mad made 
‘the authorities give up the struggle in despair; the taste everywhere 
“springing up for school sports, ‘These are some of the signs of progress 
“which may be nanted as the fruiis of Mr. Alumal's energy and of his 
“ yemarkable tact both with his subordinates and the people at large to 
“ whose interests he has so ably devoted himself. 

“Ts not this a record of which anyone might well be proud? Yet it 
"4s doubtful whether anyone acquainted with the difficulties with which 
“Mr. Alumal had to contend, can form an idea of the real value of his work. 
“Ye had to encounter prejudice, apathy, and in many cases local dis- 
“ advantages, all of which he happily overcame by his tact, energy, and 
“above all by that unfailing courtesy, the outward sign of a kind and 
“sympathetic heart, which has endeared him to all, aud makes him a@ 
“welcome friend wherever he goes.” 


On Mr, Alumal taking his pension the Government of 
Bombay passed the following Resolution, on 4th September, 
1903, under the signature of the Secretary to Government :— 


“ Rao Bahadur Alumal Trikamdas Bhojyani, B.A., Acting Ndueational 
“Inspector in Sind, retires ou pension on the sth instant, after a service 
“extendiug over 35 years. During ttis long period the Rno Bahadur 
“thas held a position of responsibility aud of especial difliculty in the 
“province of Sind, and his career has been marked by abilily, tact, 
“‘uprightness of character and impartialily of administration, which have 
“won for him the good opinion of alt wilh whom he has been brought 
“in contact. His Excellency the Governor in Council desires to place 
“‘on record his appreciation of the long, faithful and valunble service 
“rendered by Rao Bahadur Alumal to Government.” 


Mr, Alumal himself has had three sous. His eldest son, 
Seth Hashmatrai, was an able officer and a barrister, who 
became a Deputy Collector in charge of a division, but he 
unfortunately died in 1906. The Commissioner, Mr. 
Younghusband, recorded that he “fully appreciated the 
great loss which the administration had sustained in his 
untimely death.” The second son, Seth Bulchand, BA, 
is now in charge of the very wild but important Desert 
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portion of the Thar and Parkur district, and his third son, 
Seth Kundanmal, B.A., LL.B., a barrister-at-law, practises 
on the original side of the Bombay High Court, being also 
skilled in various technical industries, such as metal-plating 
and the manufacture of glass, which arts he studied in 
England after obtaining a technical scholarship from the 
University of Bombay, although he was reading law at the 
sane time in the Middle ‘lemple. 

Mr. Alumal still draws, as third of his line, the pension 
of Rs, 100 a month, which was granted to his grandfather 
for three lives, and the usufruct of the jaghir, which is 
perpetual, is entirely his own, Mr, Alumal states that the 
jaghir is now fairly productive, though in the past it has 
required large amounts of outlay in clearing away the 
jungle, improving old canals, and constructing new ones, 
Its total area is 5,457 acres. After Hindu fashion Scth 
Alumal’s uncle, Seth Thawardas, the second son of Seth 
Naomul, claimed a half interest in the Jaghir, though the 
charter limited the interest to the first heir male, and a 
dispute arose which eventually was amicably settled, One 
of Mr. Alumal’s cousins, Mr, Lilaram Gidumal, B.A,, is 
at the present moment Deputy Iiducational Inspector of 
Karachi at a salary of Rs. 250 per mensem; and another 
cousin, Mr, Pribhdas Lokumal, is also employed in the 
Collector’s Currency Office, On Mr. Alumal personally 
has fallen the mantle of his grandfather, and he is always 
a welcome visitor in the highest circles, official or private. 

It was before remarked that the surname Bhojwani, 
which Mr. Alumal now adopts, is derived from his ancestor, 
Seth Bhojoomal, whose history,is given ‘in the early part 
of the Memoirs, Tor many years past in the civil courts 
and in the Universities of India, the old custom of describing 
an individual simply by his own personal name and that of 
his father, was found very inconvenient, and therefore all 
families of position have been encouraged to adopt a surname. 
In Bengal and the Deccan old family surnames were always 
in common use. 
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A Genmrar, Account or Srrx Naomur’s Fami,y any oF 
HIS OWN EVENTFUL, CAREER UP ‘TO A.D. 1871, ‘TRANS- 
LATED INO ISNGLISH FROM HIS OWN RELA'NON IN THE 
VERNACULAR, 


CHAPTER III. 


Naomul’s ancestry—Kaohiti—Invasion of Nadir Shaoh—Toot of 
Schwan—Assistance to captives from Mathura—Bhojoomal—Migrates 
to Karakbunder—Iounds Karachi—Constructs fort—Kalhoras—Murder 
of Rana Arjan—Cession of Karachi to Khelat—-lxpulsion of Kalhoras 
by Talpurs—Talpurs besiege Karachi—Dharianamal assists Talpurs to take 
ossession of Katachi—Privileges given to Dhatianamal—tlis friendship 
with Mir Karamali—Vagheis’ puacy—Wealth of Naomul’s ancestors 
—Hinglaz—Seyere famine—AzimK han’sinyasion—Division of Bhojoomal’s 
property—Buried treasure—Lalmandas—Disputes in family—Mir Kara- 
mali’s intervention—Naomul’s visit to Porebunder—Belooch body-gnard 
procured for the Rana—Death of Talmandas, 


My ancestors were originally inhabitants of Kahiri! 
(between the town of Bhan® and the River Nara, about 
five miles from the former and one from the latter), once 
a very populous and flourishing town in the Dadu ‘laluka, 
Sind. One of my ancestors, Sajuumal by name, owned 








4 Kahiri nowadays is 4 very small village, No vestiges of a Kathora 
town are now traceable except at the village of Khudabad in the vicinity, 
(See note on Khudabad in Introductio:, p. 8.) 

§ Bhan is asmalltownof 1,426 inhabitants, situated close to the Western 
Nara, ou a river, now a canal, which takes its rise in the Indus aud termi- 
nates in the Mauchur Jake, in the Selwwan Taluka, foumerly in the Karachi 
district, but now in the new district of Larkhana. During the annual 
inundation, officers proceeding from ILyderabad to Sukkur used to leave 
dhe Indus at Sehwan, proceed up the Arnl River, through which the Man- 
chur Lake drains into the Indus, and passing up the Western Nara join 
the Indus a cousiderable distance above Sehwan, thus avoiding the difficult 
cutrent of ihe main river, The rice cullivation ou the Wesiern Nara 
is some of the best in Sind. 

D 
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in the vicinity of that place, a large estate in zemindari.! 
He was besides a great merchant and banker, enjoyed a 
good name,'and great respect among the townspople. His 
son, Nanukdas, extended his commerce, increased his 
property in land, and lived in affluence. He placed his 
goomashtas, or commercial agents, at Shah Bandar,” Tatta,? 
Sonmiani,! Beyla,® Shikarpar,® and Chandka.’? Karachi 
did not exist then, Nanukdas married, and the first pledge 
of that marriage was Bhojoomal.2 When Bhojoomal grew 
up to be ten or twelve years of age his mother dicd, and 
Nanukdas martied a second wife, by whom he had three 
sons, Kewalram, Hemraj and Bhagchand, 

At that time people of the Chana and Panwalu? tribes 
ruled in that part of Sind, and Kahiri was the seat of 
Government in the Samtani Pargunna. In the sumbat 


re en 

2 Land owners of Sind, many of whom own Iatge areas, are called 
zemindars, and pay the land tax direct to Goverument, They employ, 
on agreed terms, their depoudents or fellow-tribesimen in cultivating the 
different fields, geverally for a fixed share of the produce, 

* Shah Bandar, literally Royal Wharf, was one of the most ancient 
and important ports on the Hajamri mouth of the river Indus, but owing to 
chatiges in the river it has for many years been an inland town, six miles 
from the nearest water, aud now only contains a population of 678 souls. 

9 Tatta, population 8,969, is the ‘most famous town in Lower Sind, at 
the head of the Delta, and identified by some with the ancient town of 
Dehwal, which wag occupied bythe Arab invasion in the cighth centiny, 
and it was afterwards tlte headquarters of {he Jimperor of Dell's viceroy, 
one of whose sons, afterwards the Emperor Shak Jehan, buill a fine mogqie 
which Js still kept in repair. Tatta used to, be the gicatest maket in India 
for pearls, which were brought down by the Araba from the Persian Gull, 
and it was also the seat of factories for valuable silk fabrics, ay industry 
now almost extinct, 5 

4 Soumiani is a pore in the Gulf of Oman, in the domtndoys of the Khan 
of Khelat, about fifty sitiles from Karachi, 

5 Beyla is the chief town of Las Beyle, a stnatl Stale belonging to a 
local potentate called the Jam, a feudatory of the Khan of Khelat, about 
fifty miles north-west of Karachi’ 

® Shikarpur was the ancient capital of Upper Sind, from which caravans 
used to start for Candahat and Central Asia, through the Bolan Pass. 
The British Army with Shah Shuja’s forces made if the starting-point 
for the invasion of Cabul in 1839. 

7 Chandka is a district in the north of Sind in the Shikarpur Collectorate, 

* For pedigree, see Appendix XVII. iy ese 

_? Chana and Panwahr tribes, The Chana, now a not very important 
tribe, owns lands in the Kahirl region. ‘The Pauwahr tribe is apread all 
over Sind, and the Chief of the Panwalirs is mentioned by early historians 
as a powerful personage. 
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year of Vikramadit 178: (A.D. 1725) when Bhojoomal was 
sixteen years of age, he left Kahiri in consequerice of 
a disagreement with his step-mother, and coming to Sehwan 
he raised a kafila (caravan) at the head of which he started 
in search of forlune elsewhere, 

In Upper Sind Seth Nanukdas’s firm;at Sehwan was, 
after Bhojoomal’s withdrawal, managed by his cldest son 
from the second wife, Seth Kewalram, who also extended 
his business greatly. 

In sumbat 1779 (A.D. 1723) Nadir Shah left Cabul 
to invade India. ‘The Khan of Khelat, Nasirkhan, the 
Great, who was one of his dependents, accompanied him 
with a large force. ‘The Emperor of Delhi, Mahomedshah, 
quietly submitted, After a short stay at Dethi, Nadirshah 
marched towards Mathura! where his army plundered the 
country indiscriminately, as they were led, on by religious 
enthusiasm, and made many Brahmins, males and females, 
captives.  Nasirkhan’s soldiers took the most prominent 
part in capturing the people of Mathura. On his return 
Nadirshah came to Lahore and thence returned to Cabul, 
Nasirkhan took his leave of Nadirshah at Lahore, and 
returned to his country through Multan and Shikarpur, 
The report of the capture of the Brahmins of Mathura by the 
army of Nasirkhan had spread all over India, and the 
news had reached the cars of my great-great-grancdaunt, 
Lady Takhtbai, the wife of Seth Kewalram, the younger 
brother of Seth Bhojoomal. Seth Kewalram had branch 
firms of his own at Shikarpur, at various places in the 
Kutchi,? and in different parts in Sind, and at the desire of 
Lady Takhtbai, his goomaslitas at Shikarpur and in Kutehi 
were written to, to liberate on the payment of a ransom 
as many of the Brahinins as they could. ‘The freedom of 
a large: number of the unfortunate people was thus purchased 


a ‘Mathura, usually spelt Muttra, is in the United Provinces, 35 miles 
north-west of Agra, the secue of the god Krishna’s amusements, and one 
of the holiest of itindu places iH India, It is now a Derltish cantomment, 
and the chief town of the disttict of the same name. 

2 Kutchi is the plain country lylug between North-east Sind and the 
Khelat mountaitus, 
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by the goomashtas of Seth Kewalram on the payment af 
Rs. 100 to Rs, 250 per head, and the liberated men being 
supplied with provisions and expense for the journey were 
sent back to their homes in compliance with the wishes of 
Lady ‘Takhthbai. 

The present town of Karachi had no existence then. 
There stood a town, Kharakbunder by name, a_scaport 
town, great in commercial renown, on the othcr side of the 
tiver Habb,! and here Bhojoomal went and settled. He 
had his own separate goomaslitas placed at Sonmiani, 
Gwadur? Beyla, and Muscat? ‘The agent at Muscat 
opened branch firms at Bushire, Shiraz and Balitein.' In 
course of time branch firms were established at Shah Bunder 
and Lahoti-bunder,> then two important sea-port towns 
in Sind, and trade with Surat, Porebunder and Malabar 
was carried on extensively, 

Kharakbunder was at the conflux of the Habb with the 
Arabian Sea. After the lapse of some time the entrance 
to the port from the sea-side was choked with a collection 
of sand, and no vessel could find adinission into the harbour, 
All vessels were then made of bamboo wood, kept together 
by coir rope instead of iron nails. 





3 Habb is the river separating Sind from the dominions of the Khan 
of Khelat, and falls into the sea about sixieon miles west of Karachi, 

2 Gwadur is a well-known port in the Gulf of Oman, ou the boundaries 
of Beluchistan and Persia, 

® Muscat is a famous Arab port on the west coast of the Gulf of Oman, 
opposite Gwadur, It was once held by the ‘Turks and was fortified by 
Pet Portuguese, whose guus inay still be seen on the batilemets of the 
‘ort, 
‘ Bushire and Shiraz are well-known Persian iowns, and Bahrein 
comprises a series of islands famous for pearl fishetics, 

® Lahori Bunder was once a famous old port, contemporaneous with 
Shahbunder, situated amongst o number of tidal channels conuected 
with the Pitt mouth, the most northerly mouth of the Indus, about 
sixteen miles from the sea, and communicating through the Gharo 
creek with Karachi itself. Owing, no doubt, to the allting up of creeks, 
as was the fate of Shabbunder, it has long been in complete ruins, but for 
centuries was an important place, and was visited by the celebrated 
traveller, Ibn Batuta, in the early part of the fourteenth century ; in fact, 
it was then the principal port of Sind. (See page 7 of The Indus Delta 
Country, by Col. M. R. Haig, 1894.) It seems to have lasted till the carly 
part of the eighteenth century. 
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"The merchants felt much inconvenienced by the entrance 
to the harbour being barred. Seth Bhojoomal then, in 
consultation with other leading men of the place set out 
in search of another spot in the vicinity better suited for 
mercantile putposes, whither they might remove. The 
Karachi creek was preferred. ‘There stood originally at 
the head of the bar about 20 to 25 huts of fishermen. The 
spot was then called Dirbo, ‘There was also a pool of water 
close by which was known by the name of “ Kalachi’s Kun” —~ 
“ Kun ” meaning a deep ditch, and Kalachi being the name 
of a fisherman. Round about it grew tamarind and 
(“‘Timar’’) mangrove trees. This spot was selected and 
houses were built thereon, and everything movable in 
Kharakbunder was transferred and everybody removed 
to Kalachi-jo-ghote,! or' Karachi as it was then called. The 
Manora® bar did not exist then; another bar above the 
Baba Island,? now known as the “ Nawa Nar,” or the new 
bar, was used for traflic, A ridge of hills then barred up 
the Manora entrance. About the sumbat year 1785 
(A.D. 1729), the people of Kharakbunder settled in 
Karachi. At the suggestion of Bhojoomal, one Assoodamal 
constlted Beebee Muradan on the desirability of fortifying 
Karachi. ‘The suggestion being generally liked, timar 
(mangrove) trees were cut down, and peaple set about 
erecting a fortification of wood and mud. Yoreign labour 
was engaged to assist the people. All labourers received 





1 Lit: the village of Katachi. 

4 Manora is the rocky headland whick bounds the entrance to the 
Karachi harbour on the west, It is now strongly fortified. A sandy 
bar across the eutrance to the harbour at the time of the British occupation 
was a great danger and impediment to navigation, but. by the construction 
of a breakwater from the end of Manora*Point, the bar has been entirely 
remoyed, 

§ Baba Istand is a small island inside the main harbour of Karachi, 
and just opposite the island of Keamart, on which the mait wharves have 
been established, which are connected with the mainland by a mole through 
the swamps, which was commenced by Sir Charles Napicr. Seth Naomut 
apparently means that the present entrance to the harbour was not in 
use at first, and that the country vessels trading with Karachi found an 
entrance through one of the small crecks at what {s now the head of the 
harbour and which ate now never used, 
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their wage in dry and wet dates brought down from Balwein 
and Muscat, In a short time a goodly fort was raised, and 
mounted with cannons brought from Muscat. ‘he fort 
wall included an area of 60 or 70 jirebs.! ‘Ihe fort had two 
entrances—the one facing the west was called the Khara® 
Darwaza, or the gate leading to the salt water; the other 
facing the north-east was ¢alled the Mitha® Darwaza, t¢., 
the gate leading to sweet water. All people lived within 
the fort, which was on the outside surrounded by a jungle 
of timar and thorny thuar® bushes. 

* ‘The entrance of the harbour of Shahbunder was choked 
up with silt drifted down by the Indus, in consequence 
whereof many people removed to Karachi. About this 
time the Kalhoras' quietly and even without the slightest 
opposition took possession of Karachi. 

Tatta was also subject to the Kalhoras and was governed 
by a Nawab, ‘The Nawab had in his employ a Jokhia® by 
nate Bijar. ‘atta is an ancient place, and is said to have 
been built by Kindo of the Suma‘ tribe about 400 years ago, 
and its magnificent ruins bear stfficient testimony of its 
past greatness, Lahori-bunder and Sakra Daraja’ were ruled 
by a Hindu prince, Rana Arjan, ‘Ihe Kathoras, naturally 
envious of this, wrote to their Nawab at ‘atta to get the 
Rana killed, and take possession of his domains. ‘I'he 
Nawab consulted Bijar Jokhia, He undertook to take 
the life of the Rana, who did not keep a strong body-guard. 
Bijar Jokhia was an acquaintance of Seth Bhojoomal, and 





1 Jireb is usually taken as ihe equivalent of half an sere, 

2 Khara meaus salt, and Mitha mcans sweet—the gates facing the sea 
and the Layaree river, on the south and north respectively. 

® Thuar is the thorny wild caper tree. 

4 Kalhoras, see Introduction, “p. 3. 

5 Jokhias are the ancient Teloosit iribe owning most of the desert 
country between Karachi and the watered part of the Delia, They owned 
large herds of camels, and it was principally through them, as we shall see, 
that Seth Naomul obtained camels for the transport of the British arnty. 

* Suma tribe, a Rajput tribe which appeated to have ruled in Sind 
from 1351 to 1g21 A.D. It seems probable that ‘atta, especially if it 
ae oe with the medimyal Dehwal, existed many conturics ‘before 

at epoch, 

7 Towns in the north west of the Delta, 
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obtaining a loan of money from him he embarked for 
Lahbori-bunder from Clifton Point to the south of Karachi, 
in company with 80 Jokhias from the Mallir,) whom he 
got to co-operate with him, Rana Arjan was at that time 
at the village of Rata, whither he had proceeded on a hunting 
excursion, Rata wasan island spot. ‘Thither, during the 
dead of night, while the Rana Arjan was fast asleep in his 
tent, Ijt up with lamplight, Bijar Jokhia (and his men) 
swam over on bladders, holding swords in their mouths, 
and falling upon the Rana despatched him. 

Rana Arjan had no issue, and so Bijar could easily take 
possession of his territory, ‘This done he reported himself 
to the Nawab of atta, who gave him a dress of honour, 
and nominated him the chief man of the Jokhias, and 
bestowed upon him the title of Jam? 

In an engagement with the Kalhoras, Jarak Khan, 
brother to the ruling Khan of Khelat, was killed, and in 
recompense for his blood, the Kalhoras ceded Karachi to 
the Khan of Khelat. Karachi was soon after garrisoned 
by Khelat men, 

Seth Bhojoomal had four sons, viz., Seths Dharianamal, 
Lalmandas, ‘Thakurdas, and Bulramdas. ‘hey were all 
stalwart, robust men. Seth Bhojoomal died in sumbat 
1838 (A.D. 1782-3), ‘The four brothers lived on terms of 
perfect amity and greatly extended their mercantile 





4 Mallir ig a hill stream about twelve miles north-east of Karachi, and 
from wells in its bed the town of Karachi now enjoys a plentiful supply 
of pure water. ‘The village of Mallir is the hendduarteta of the Jam of 
the Jokhias, and contains a number of gardens, with palms aud vegetables 
irrigated from the river or from wells—a very plensant sight in a thirsty 
desert {ract. 

* Jam is au ancient Hindu title, the origin of which is disputed, It 
is borne by several potentates in Sind and Che countries adjoining, qnd is 
always confined to a ruler or chief of an important tribe or stale, The 
tuler of Tas Beyla, a fendatory of Khelat, just across the border from 
Karachi, is known as “Jam.” In the very north of Sind, on the 
boundaries of Bahawalpur, the great zemindar of Ubatiro in ihe Roliri 
district, is called the Jain. The Maharajah of Nowaunggur ix westeru 
Kathiawad, well known to modern Englishmen as Prince Ranjit Singhji, 
the famous cricketer, bears also the title of Jam, and his state and capital 
are as well known by the name of Jamuuggur as by the rightful one of 
Nowannggur, 
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transactions, Goomashta Giddoomal, by naine, had been 
sent to Bombay in sumbat 1805 (A.D. 1749). ‘This man in 
connection with the Bombay branch traded directly with 
Bengal and China, The agent (Goomashta) at Muscat, 
Hasrajmal, carried on an extensive trade with Persia, 
Bassorah and Bahrein. ‘here were agencies established 
at Cabul, Candahar, Herat, Kliclat and Cashmere. Seth 
Dharianamal passed his days in princely comfort ; Seth 
Lalmandas! attended to the duties of a merchant. 

The Talputs through their leader, Mir Bijar, snatched 
Sind out of the hands of the Kalhoras in sumbat 1840 
(A.D. 1783-4). The last battle fought between the Kalhoras 
and the Mirs? was at Halani-Bhelani,? in which the former 
were defeated. Mir Bijar was killed by men employed 
by Jodhpur and was succeeded by Mirs Fatchali,! Gulainali, 
Karamali, and Muradali, who ruled jointly. 

Before the Talpurs became rulers of Sind, Mir Karamali 
and Seth Dharianamal were on terms of great friendship. 
The Kalhoras after their defeat fled to Candahar and 
obtaining aid from the ruler of that place, they invaded 
Sind with the assistance of Candahar troops commanded by 
Madad Khan. The Talpur Mirs sought refuge in Umerkote, 
"The first town in Sind ravaged by the Candaharis was Schwan, 
The house of Seth Kewalram who was then at Schwan was 
plundered, and inuch booty obtained. A Pathan suspecting 
a beam in the ceiling of the house to be hollow pierced it 
with his long lance, when 1,500 gold mohurs ran down, 
The ground was thereupon turned up, and the Pathans 





1 From the time of Seth Laimandas the mercantile house was known 
by his name Lalmandas down to Seth Naomul’s own time, 

_? Mir and Amir are both titles jndicating Chief. he Amir means the 
king, and the title Amirs of Sind, whenever used, means the corporate 
ruling chiefs of Sind. Each Amir, however, would ordinarily be known, 
in common parlance, by the simple appellation Mir, which would also be 
applied to every relative however distant, whether a ruler or not, Mir 
is used also for important offices, ¢.g., Mir Moonslii is the chief native official 
in a British Officer's vernacular establishment. 

° Halani-Bhelani is in the Kandaro Taluka towards the north of the 
Hyderabad district. 
4 Mir Patehali, see page 4 of Introduction. 
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carried away all that they could find. Madad Khan merely 
plundered the country and retired without doing anything 
further to assist the Kalhoras in regaining Sind. 

Seth Kewalram fled from Sehwan towards the hills, 
But the days were hot (it being the close of Chet (April), and 
Seth Kewalram died from the effects of sunstroke, After 
Kewelram’s death, his younger brother, Seth Hemrajmal, 
took ypon himself the management of his affairs. Seth 
Kewalram had about 400 goomashtas, or agents, in different 
places. All that Seth Kewalram possessed at Sehwan had 
been plundered. Novertheless, collecting such of Seth 
Kewalram’s assets as were with his goomashtas, Seth 
Hemrajmal started business afresh as a rich merchant. 
Seth Hemrajmal had four sons, viz., Jhamrai, ‘haroomal, 
Teekchand, and Khushaldas, 

In about sumbat 1848 (A.D. 1792-3) Mir Fatehali sent 
an army of Beloochis to the number of 15,000 men for the 
capture of Karachi, ‘hese came well armed with cannon 
and shell, and encamped on the other side of the Layari! 
and along the gardens (to the north-east of the town). 
Karachi was then subject to the Khan of Khelat, but it was 
ill-garrisoned. ‘Ihe inhabitants lived all within the fort, 
which was on the outside surrounded by a jungle of timar 
and thuar trees. ‘The invading army of the Talpurs was 
led by Mian Takiro and Palia. Cannon were fixed against 
the fort, the walls of which were manned by the ryots and 
500 fishermen, and mariners belonging to the ships of my 
ancestors, under the guidance of one of my forefathers, 
Seth Balramdas, ‘The cannon balls and gunpowder made 
use of in the defence of the town by Seth Balramdas were 
obtained from our own godowns,? wherein there always 
lay a store of ammunition for the use of some of our mer- 
chantmen, The invading army lay before Karachi for 





1 Layari is a river which flows into the Karachi harbour, but is always 
dry except on the rare occasions when the rainfall bringa down a flood, 
Wells, however, can be dug in the sand and sweet water obtained, 

§ Godown is @ storeroom or warehouse, believed to be derived from a 
Malay word, 


t 
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exactly two and a half months; all the inhabitants kept 
within the fort walls. ‘They had ample provisions within ; 
and the entrance to the town from the sea-side being more- 
over left open to them, they did not experience any stress 
on that account. During the period, however, the people 
could not obtain water from the bed of the Layari, cither 
for culinary or drinking purposes; and they had to be 
content with the brackish water of the wells within the 
fort. After the expiration of two and a half months the 
Belooch army of the Mirs got wearied of the siege and 
withdrew. 

Again in sumbat 1849 (A.D. 1792-3) Mir Fatehalikhan 
sent another force against Karachi, which also encamped 
along the Iayari, and the garden quarter, and opened 
their guns on the fort of Karachi, ‘Then, too, Seth Balramdas 
as before defended the town at the head of the ryot and 
the mariners belonging to his own ships, and answered the 
fire of the enemy with the ammunition in store for his 
vessels. This time the siege lasted three months, after 
which the Belooch soldiers withdrew as before, and returned 
to Hyderabad. 

Again in sumbat 1851 (A.D, 1794-5) in the month of 
Srawan, @ third army composed of about 20,000 fighting 
men were sent by Mir Fatehali for the capture of Karachi. 

Mir Karamali and Seth Dharianamal were (as has been 
stated) on terms of friendship. He therefore wrote to 
say—''It has come to our knowledge for certain that the 
“Khan of Khelat has no garrison in Karachi. He is too 
“weak to carry on watfare, Wehave learnt with regret that 
‘you have opposed our men, and that itis you who have 
“ employed the ammunitior intended for your ships against 
“our troops, whom you have thus twice defeated in their 
“purpose and whom you have compelled to retire dis- 





1 Hyderabad is the principal town in Sind after Karachi, and was 
made the capital by the Kalhora kings and then by the Amirs of Lower 
Sind. It is one of the few places in Sind where tlie Limestone rock comes 
through the soil, and on this a stioug forl was constiticted, which was used 
as an arsenal by the British after the expulsion of {he ‘Talpurs, 
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“appointed. We, too, have long been old friends and 
“belong to the same part of the country. It does not 
‘therefore behove you to act against us.” 

The letter went on io say much more to the same 
effect, 

Seth Dharianamal thereon despatched two or three 
messengers to the Khan of Khelat, and informed him that 
the Mirs had sent armies twice for the capture of Karachi, 
and that on both occasions with much toil and trouble he 
had succeeded in driving them back in discomfiture and 
saved Karachi; that the Mirs had sent a third army against 
the town and the people felt themselves unable to hold out 
longer, that the town was subject to him, and he should 
send more troops for its defence. ‘The Khan wrote in reply 
to say :— 

“Yam unable to carry on any warfare, nor can I command 
“any army for the purpose. If you can defend the town 
“well and good, or else you are not to blame.” 

Thereupon Seth Dharianama! sent a letter to the address 
of Mir Karamali, and entrusted it for delivery to his con- 
fidential servant, Iakira, the headman of the Bahramee 
Belooch.! ‘The epistle stated :-— 

“Tt is true we have long been friends. I shall be glad 
‘to respect your letter, but I would request you to agree 
“that when Karachi is surrendered, no Belooch soldiers, 
“ who are a wild and unruly class of people, shall enter the 
“town, and that the Nawab, whom it shall please you to 
“appoint shall act with our advice and shall not oppress 
“the ryots.” 

Mir Karamali wrote in reply that he agreed to the con- 
ditions proposed by Seth Dharianamal, and promised to 
direct the Nawab, likely to be appointed to represent the 
Amirs at Karachi, 10 take his advice in all matters and 
consider him as the de facto master. 





2 This {sa clan of Batuch Jats, or camel-breeders, also called Birahinam, 
who inhabit Dhumach and Thana Arab Khan, in the hill country of the 
Numuelas to the north of Karachi, 
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In stmbat 1830 (A.D. 1793-4) Mulla Shafee Alikhan 
tuled Karachi as the Nawab of the Khan of Khelat. He was 
a bigoted Mussulman, and once attacked a Hindu temple, 
know as the Daria Than, and erected a mosque between 
the Daria Than and our houses. ‘I'his led to a scullle between 
the Hindus and the Mussulmans. 

Seth Lalmandas, my grandfather (paternal) was a inan 
of muscle and daring, When the Moslems attacked the 
Hindu temple he made straight towards the idols kept 
therein and brought them away all safe. After this event, 
Seth Dharianamal wrote to the Khan of Khelat informing 
him of the tyranny exercised by Shafee Alikhan, whereupon 
Shafee Alikhan was dismissed by the Khan, and Haji Sadu 
was placed in his stead. He was in office in sumbat 185r 
(A.D. 1794-5), when the Amirs sent their force the third. 
time for the capture of Karachi. Seth Dharianamal 
informed Sadur of what the Khan of Khelat had written 
in reply to his communication, and pointed out to him 
how disastrous it was to his mercantile interests to continue 
the struggle, but that he (the Nawab) could oppose the 
invading army if he pleased. Haji Sadu expressed his 
inability to fight, and desired to be sent to Kelat in safety. 
Seth Dharianamal gave him a strong escort, and let him 
go to Khelat. 

The army of the Amirs continued all this time firing 
shells into the town. A few balls did some imigchief, but 
the Commanders, Mian I'akiro and Palia, soon received + 
instructions from Mirs Fatehali Khan and Karamali Khan 
‘to desist from fighting, and to act in consultation with 
Seth Dharianamal, as they had come to an understanding 
with him, ° 

Thereafter in sambat 1851 (A.D. 1794-5) on the 11th of 
the month of Badh (rath Bares) Seth Dharianamal took 
the keys of the fort gates to the Commanders of the army 
of the Amirs, Seth Dharianamal sent his servant, Iakiro- 
khan, the headman of the Bahramee clan, in advance to 
Fakiro and Palia to inform them of his intention to visit 
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them, and they therefore went out to meet him and received 
him with great respect. Seth Dharianamal handed over 
the keys of the Mitha and Khara Darwazas 1o Mian Fakiro 
and Mian Palia, who promised to let no soldier enter the town, 
as they had received orders to that effect. Mian Fakiro 
and Palia accompanied Seth Dharianamal back to the 
town, and after inspecting for a short time the “ raised 
platforms ” erected for Government sepoys, they visited 
Seth Dharianamal’s otak! and there partook of sherbat, 
and refreshed themselves with rose water, and then returned 
to their camp. 

After a Nawab had been installed and a hundred sepoys 
of the Karmati Belooch clan’ were appointed to guard 
the town, the army returned to Hyderabad. 

Mirs Fatehali and Karamali were much pleased when 
they heard of the surrender of Karachi, and Mir Fatehali 
proposed to Mir Karamali that Seth Dharianamal might 
be allowed to receive a fixed share of the revenues of 
Karachi, as a mark of distinction, or that he might be granted 
a remission of duty on all merchandise inrported by him, 
Seth Dharianamat was accordingly written to by Mir 
Karamnalikhan, but he declined to take any share of the 
reveune, saying that people in general, or the Khan of 
Khelat might think that he had betrayed the town from 
considerations of personal benefit, Mir I*atchali, however, 

. gave orders for the remission of one-third of all excise duty 
on the Seth’s trade, and of the land tax on his gardens, and 
permitted him to extract liquor for his private use at his 
own distillery, a privilege which his family had enjoyed 
from the time of the Kalhoras-and even during the rule of 
the Khan of Khelat. The intercourse between the Amirs 
and the Seth was gradually strengthened, and after a short 
time the Mirs asked the Seth to visit Hyderabad. He was 





1 Otek, a merchant’s private residence, as distinct from his office. 

®* Kermati Belooch clan. ‘This important Belooch clan inhabits the 
Mirpur Sakro Taluka, which is the portion of the cultivated delta lying 
nearest to Karachi, 
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received with great distinction and numerous valuable 
presents were exchanged. ‘The Seth remained at Hyderabad 
for a month and then returned to Karachi. 

From the sumbat year 1850-185r (A.D. 1793-5) the 
Vaghers of Gomti! and Beyt! began to infest the seas and 
capture and plunder any vessel they could lay their hands 
upon, In connection with the head firm at Karachi alone, 
my family owned 50 to 60 native crafts of all sorts and 
sizes which plied between the different ports on the western 
coast of India, and visited the shores of Arabia, Persia and 
Beloochistan. Besides these they, of course, owned various 
Ships, European vessels included, in connection with the 
branch firms at Muscatand Calcutta, For fear of the Vaghers 
each vessel was furnished with cannon, ammunition and 
other implements of war. ‘he smaller vessels carried each 
three guns, the bigger ones from 12 to 15 guns each, about 
6 feet in length. One of our ships, ‘‘ Lakhmiparsad by 
naine, was once upon a time while returning from Malabar 
on a voyage homeward, attacked by several Vagher ships 
as it neared Porebunder. ‘Ihe “ Lakhmiparsad’’ was 
manned by numerous Jokhia sepoys and the Vaghers were 
worsted in the fight which ensued, Many of the Vagher 
people were killed, and three of their vessels with several 
men were captured and brought to Karachi, where we 
hailed the triumphant arrival of ‘ Tamkhiparsad ” 
with joy and offered thanksgivings. The Vagher chief 
of Gornti, being informed of the occurrence, wrote to my 





1 Gomti (otherwise Dwarka) and Beyt are very holy Hindu places at 
the extreme and inaccessible north-west corner of Llc Kathiawad peninsula 
and the Vaghers, who like the Thugs of old are semi-Mahommedanised 
Hindus, a fine bold race, were for many years noted for their piracy along 
the coast, and for their invasions and plundering of Lownsin Kathiawad and 
Cutch. Between 1807 and 1873 the British Goverment were compelled 
to send many punitive expeditions against them, but of recent years Lucy 
have been tranquil, ‘The small district of Okhamandel where they reside 
as always paid tribute to the Gaekwar, Since the Vagher rebellion 
n 1857 during the Mutiny, the British have been compelled to occupy it, 
as the Gaekwar could not keep order, and from that time an Assistaut to 
the Resident at Baroda has been permanently stationed there with a 
“oumpany of a Bombay native regiment and a apecially raised Okhamandel 

attalion. 
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grandfather to solicit the freedom of his men, It was the 
custom of these pirates to exact a sort of tribute from every 
vessel sailing on the waters of the Indian Ocean along the 
western coast, in return for which they furnished each 
tribute-paying vessel with a kind of passport, a certificate 
enabling it to ply ou the seas without molestation from the 
Vaghets, The Vagher chief now promised to forego his 
right to levy tribute, or to demand a passport in the case 
of all ships belonging to our family, and sailing under our 
certificates. His terms were accepted, and a treaty drawn 
up accordingly was obtained with his signature. The 
imprisoned Vaghers with their vessels were thereafter 
released and sent home. 

‘The increased piracy of the Vaghers attracted the notice 
of the British Government in the sumbat year 1861 
(A.D. 1804-5), when their strongholds at Beyt and Gomti 
were both attacked and captured. Gomti and Beyt were, 
however, sacred Hindu places of pilgrimage, and were, 
therefore, at the solicitation of the Gaekwar of Baroda, made 
over to him on his transferring Ahmedabad! to the British 
Government. It was thus that the large city of Ahmedabad 
came under Iinglish sway. 

In sumbat 1861 (A.D. 1804-5) Mir I‘atchali Khan died, 
and Mir Ghulamali Khan obtained the turban (f.¢., stie- 
ceeded him as the ruling chief of the house of ‘lalpurs). 
He ruled wisely. ‘ 


1 Ahmedabad. ‘Nhe statement that Ahmedabad was inade over to 
the British by the Gackwar in exchange for the holy places in Okhnmaudel 
is inaccurate. During the dissolution of the Moghul Umpire of Delhi, 
the province of Gujerat, of which Ahmedabad was the capital, was invaded 
and captured by Mahratla marauders under Damaji Gaekwar, ancestor of 
the present Gaekwar of Baroda. The Peishwa of Poona, as leader of the 
Mahratta confederacy, demanded one-half of his conquests and sceured 
a moiety of the city of Ahmedabad as well as of the other territories, but 
le leased his share of the city to the Gackwar from 1804 to 1814. 
Tater, in 1817, the Gackwar gave up his share inthe city in 
exchange for some of the Pejshwa’s territory near Barotla, Thus the 
Peishwa’s rights became extended over the whole city, aud in 1818, 
after his atlack on the British, and defeat al the battle of Kirkee, 
on November 5th, 1817, Ahmedabad, with the resi of his deérritory, 
lapsed to the British. . . 
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In sumbat 1868 (A.\D. 1821-12) Mir Ghulamali died, 
and Mirs Karamali and Muradali became rulers of Karachi 
and of therest of Sind. Mir Karamali and Seth Dharianamal 
were great friends and constantly exchanged presents, 
which Mir Muradali however inwardly reseuted, 

Seth Bhojoomal had four sons. Of these, Seth Thakurdas 
died in sumbat 1856 (A.D, 1799-1800), leaving foyr sons, 
viz.: Veroomal, Himathsing, Nenoomal and Nelkoomal, 
Seth Dharianamal had two sons, Seth Motiram and Seth 
Odhanmal, Seth Lalmandas had only one son, Seth 
Hotchand. Seth Balraindas, too, had one son, Seth Lachiram, 

The members of the family acted in perfect concord, 
which secured them great honour and influence, and their 
whole conduct of affairs partook of the appearance of a 
petty government, They possessed a conunon store- 
house for provisions of all kinds, tents of sorts, and farniture 
of variety. A commodious stable contained forty horses 
and mares of the best breed, In a separate courtyard 
‘were reared deer, hares, rabbits, peacocks, pon-hens, with 
pigeons and doves, ‘The anuual private expenditure of the 
household at Karachi amounted to Rs, 40,000 inclusive of 
what was paid to the goomashtas. 

In sumbat 1862 (A.D. 1805-6) some of my ancestors 
went on a pilgrimage to Hinglaz.! ‘hey were accompanied 
by their families. People of the town to the number of 
about 2,000 men went with them, At Hinglaz they spent 
large sums of money in charity and in feeding Brahmins 
and Takirs, ‘They remained absent from Karachi for about 
two and a half months, and acquired such renown on account 
of their liberality that Bhats and Bralimins chanted their 
benevolence in songs especially composed. 

Prior to 1862 (A.D. 1805-6), Seth Hotchand was blessed 
with his eldest son Pritamdas and I (the writer of this) was 





> Hinglaz, a sacred Hindu shrine, very difficult of access, in Makran, 
twelve files from the Arabian Sea and about sixty miles from Karachi, 
the furthest place east outside of India to which pious Hindus are allowed 
to travel without becoming outcaste. A small temple is dedicated to 
the goddess Kali. 
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born after him. In sambut 1864 (A.D. 1807-8) we were 
blessed with a third brother, Parsram, and in 1867 
(A.D, 1810-11) a fourth son, Toolscedas, was born to Seth 
Hotchand. In sambut 1868 (A.D. 1811-12), Seth 
Balramdas expired. From the close of stmbat 1868 
(A.D, 18r1-12) to the close of sumbat 1869 (A.D. 1812-3), 
a severe famine visited Hallar,) Cutch and Marwar and 
the sutrounding country, and great scarcity prevailed, 
The business of my ancestors had by this time so much 
expanded that they owned firms at about 500 different 
places. During the famine, people of Hallar, Cutch, Marwar 
and Gujerat collected in crowds everywhere in Sind. About 
this time I was of age enough to understand and remember 
things. Such was the scarcity of grain that with bags of 
sitver and gold to command, people fell a prey to hunger 
from their inability to procure corn. In Sind grain of the 
inferior kind, such as jowarce, nangli,* and barley, too, 
could not be had at even three or four seers a rupee, and 
people died in numbers, My ancestors, Seth Dharianamal 
and Seth Lalmandas, had granarics full of corn, and feeling? 
that there could be no better opportunity for the exercise 
of their charity, they began to give away corn gratis to 
people, irrespective of caste or creed, whether Hindus, 
Mussalmans, or others—to all who expressed their need— 
at one seer by weight of Bajrce-or rice per head per diem, 
The corn was distributed at the back door of their kothi 
(house), and the work of distribution lasted from morning 
till late at night. Many well-to-do people, forced by utter 
necessity, went veiled to receive grain in charity. And 
the Seths being further informed that many respectable 
families were unable to get corn “though willing to pay any 
price for it, and that these felt ashamed to take benefit 
of the Seths’ charity in open daylight, or even at night, 
for fear of being recognised by the light of the lamps that 


3 Hollar is the western portion of ihe peninsula of Kathiawad, 

© Nangli (Eleusine Coyacana), a kind of conrse millet, known throughout 
India under various names, It is cultivated only in poor sterile lands 
where better crops will uot mature, 


i 
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wete kept burning at the granaries, ordered all lights 
to be put out in future, and a seer of corn to be 
given to whosoever should hold out his or her hands 
to receive it. 

Thereafter many rich families, too, whom their wealth 
could not procure corn, availed themselves of the Seths’ 
charity. Being informed that many a house consisted of 
widows and of helpless old decrepit persons who could not 
stir out, my ancestors ordered a month’s provisions to be 
sent to the houses of such people in advance, 

In Upper Sind many poor people of Cutch and Hallar 
exchanged their sons and daughters for corn, ‘I'he agents 
of my ancestors, too, purchased eight or ten persons and sent 
them down to Karachi, Here they were, however, brought 
up with care, and were liberated when they came of age 
and were able to earn their own livelihood. The severity 
of the famine lasted for about seven or cight months, after 
which Providence extended His blessings and there was 
plenty. 

In sumbat 1868 (A.D, 18r1-12) Mir Ghulam Ali, the 
turbaned chief of Sind, breathed his last. Before his death 
in sumbat 1868 (A.D, 1811-12) we visited Hyderabad to 
celebrate the nuptials of Seth Motiram, son of Dharianamal, 
accompanied by over 500 men from Karachi. During our 
stay at Hyderabad, Scths Dharianamal and Lalmandas 
paid a visit to Mir Ghulamali and I went in their company. 
I distinctly remember to this day the conversation that 
took place between them and the Mir. 

After Mir Ghulamali, Mirs Karamali and Muradali 
jointly ruled Sind, Mir Ghulamali left behind him a son, 
Nut Mahomed! by name, wifo dowhtless received the turban, 
but being a minor his uncles ruled in his name and as 
tegents, , 





+ Mir Nur Mahommed, who died in 1840, was the sou of Mir Murad All, 
He was the principal ruler of Hyderabad and Lower Sind, with whom 
Sir Henry Pottinger and Sir James Outram had uegotiatious relative to 
the British army passing through Sind in 1839. Mir Ghulam Al?s son 
was called Mir Mir Mahomed Khan. 
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Sind was subject to Cabul and Candahar (Afghanistan), 

and paid an annual tribute of Rs. 900,000 (nine lakhs), 
The agents of the Mirs of Sind were stationed at the court 
of Cabul, and their appointment continued till the time 
of Shah Sijawal Sadoojai After some time a dispute 
tose between Shah Sijawal and his vazicrs, Patehkhan? and 
Azimkhan, of the Barekjai tribe, The Shah having caused 
the eyes of Fatehkhan to be put out, a bitter quarrel ensued, 
which ended in the defeat of Shah Sijawal and his flight to 
Loodiana for protection, Vaziers Fatehkhan and Azimkhan 
were the sons of Vazier Paindakhan. Paindakhan had in 
ali 17 sons. Fatehkhan was the eldest of them all. 
Azimkhan was born after Fatehkhan, the other fifteen were 
all younger than Aziinkhan. ‘These extended their rule 
from Herat to Cashmere, and to the outskirts of the 
‘Punjab. 
" In stmbat 1871 (A.D. 1814-15) Seth Hotchand was 
blessed with another son, Sookhramdas, In sumbat 1873 
(A.D, 1816-7) my elder brother Pritamdas and inyself 
wete both married and the Seths proceeded to Sehwan to 
celebrated the ceremonies. About 200 camels and 80 
horses accompanied us. It took us three months to come 
back to Karachi, and the celebration of the marriages 
cost my ancestors a large sum of money, 

Tn sumbat 1875 (A.D. 18r8-r9) Seth Hotchand had 
another son, Gopaldas. 

In sumbat 1867 (A.D, r8ro-rr) Vazier Azimkhan of 
Candahar marched to Sind witha large army. He came up 
to Larkana unopposed. Here he was, however, met by the 





1 Bes! known to the British as ShabeShuja, : 

2 Vazier Fatehkhan was blinded and brutality murdered in 1878 by the 
then King of Cabul, Mahomed Shah, a brother of Shah Shuja, who had him- 
self some years before fled to Cashmere aud afterwards Lo Toodhiana, where 
he became a British pensioner, Shah Shuja was the feeble ex-king whom 
Lord Auckland endeavoured to replace on the throne of Cabul in 1839-40, 
but he was murdered the moment the British disasters begau. After 

- Shah Shuja’s first expulsion, the ‘Talpur Mirs appear to have suecessfully 
evaded payment of the tribute which the Cabni kings from Nadir Shah's 
time downwards used to exact, but Shah Shuje obtained tbrea lakhs of 
rupees, or £30,000, from them in 1833. 
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Amirs, and having received nine lalchs! of rupees as tribute, 
he withdrew satisfied. Soon after, affairs in Khorasan*® 
grew worse, and the Sikhs under Ranjit Singh rose to power. 


“his monarch conquered Cashmere (in the north) and 


extended his arms to Mooltan in the south. After this the 
Mits of Sind discontinued to pay any tribute either to the 
ruler of Khorasan or to the Sikhs, ; 

In sumbat 1872 (A.D. 1815-16) Lady Parpibai, the’ wile 
of Seth Bhojoomal, died ; and in sumbat 1873 (A.D, 1816-17) 
the four brothers, sons of Seth Bhojoomal, divided their 
property among themselves in equal shares and were 
separated. ‘The property within doors, houses and buildings, 
ships and firms, were all divided in four equal shares, each 
of the brothers receiving one for himself. After this every- 
one traded separately on his own account. One firm 
alone, the firm at Muscat, which carried on an extensive 
trade with the Persian Gulf, Bussora, and Bushire, under 
the name of Seth Bhojoomal, and a European ship, which 


.was the property of that firm, were allowed to remain 


as sommon property. 

In sumbat 1877 (A.D, 1820-21) Seth Dharianamal died, 
Towards tive close of the same year, 1877 (A.D, 1820-21), 
Seth Hotcha'nd had a seventh son, Ieckhrajamal, born. 

When the Seths, the sons of Scth Bhojoomal, divided 
their property, the cash of the days of Seth Bhojoomal 
was dug owt of tthe ground. Five or six matas (earthen 
pots that could hold each three Bengal maunds of molasses 
or jagree) full of gold \pohuts, sitaramis® and ancient silver 
coins remained buried itt a house near our lodging, known 

1 Lakh = 100,000. 5 7 " Steak, oF 

4 Khorasan proper is the east(ern portion of Persia between Afghanistan 
and the Caspian, but in Sind it (lesiguates generally what are now known 
os Afghanistan and Beloochistan.. Khorasan as used by Seth Naomul hag 
that meaniug—the country of which Candahar was the principal town, 

3 The Sitarami, identical withi the “ putlis” in Poona and Western 
India, is a Venetian gold coin sill current in Makran, but used in the 
Deccan as ornaments for women’s fttecklaces. At the ptesent day they are 
manufactured by Hindu jewelles ‘The term also inciudes miscellaneous 
small gold coins, Rama is a wel}-known Hindu god and Sita was lua wife, 
and wie Hindus supposed the figures on the Venetian coins to signify 
those deities, 
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as Seth Khoobchand’s godown. ‘I'he ground over was 
covered with five hundred maunds of “gugar’! gum, 
besprinkled with water and beaten into hardness, The 
ground had become so hard that it took one month for. 
twenty men to dig out the pitchers, 

Out of the four brothers, sons of Seth Bhojoomal, ‘three, 
viz., Pharianamal, Thakurdas, Balramdas, departed from 
this world in course of time. Seth Lalmandas, my grand- . 
father, who survived them, possessed great skill in trade 
and was on that account well known throughout Sind, 
All his thoughts were given to trade, which he greatly 
extended and which brought him immense gain. 

Seth Dharianamal left behind him two sons, Seth 
Motiram and Udernamal. Seth Lalmandas had only one 
son, Seth Hotchand, who had seven sons, as narrated above, 
Seth Thakurdas had four sons, Veroomal, Himathsing, 
Nenoomal and Nekoomal. Seth Balramdas had only one 
son, Seth Lachiram, who never had any male issue, and 
died leaving behind an only daughter. 

The descendants of Seth Lalmandas betook themselves 
to trade. ‘The descendants of the others gave themselves 
up to pleasure and lixury, leaving their affairs 10 be managed 
by their agents, ‘Ihis indiscretion entailed severe losses. 
They withdrew all their deposits with Gidoomal, the manager 
of the firm at Bombay, except Rs. 50,000 (filty thousand), 
which they allowed to stand over in the name of Seth 
Bhojoomal. 

Gidoomal died soon after, and his two sons, Gulabrai 
and Visramdas threw up the agency of the Seths and 
traded on their own account. ‘They opened firms up 
to Cashmere, Bengal and China, ‘They traded well for 
three years when their business stopped, and the sum of 
Rs, 50,000 deposited with their father in the name of 
Seth Bhojoomal remained unpaid. 


1 “ Guger.” oy ‘his, according to the Sind Gazetteer, is the Mast Indian 
inyrrh of commerce, obtained from balsamodendron, indigeuous on the hills 
ofSind. ‘The quantity used on this occasion must have beenextraordinarily 
jorge, Boiled, aud the water mixed with chuuzam (plaster), a hard conercte 

is obtaine 
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In sumbat 1874 (A.D. 1817-18) Seth Lalmandas was 
deprived of the benefit of eyesight, and I, Naomul, ever 
since attended upon him constantly. When I was eleven 
years of age I was entrusted with the writing of the daily 
book, and the general management of the business of the 
firm at Karachi. Fyrom six o’clock in the evening to about 
ten at night daily, I wrote out letters of business to the 
different agents. ‘The correspondence was carricd on in 
Hindu-Sindhi, Punjabi and Gujrati characters, and covered 
about twenty sheets of paper at a time. 

The mercantile business of Seth Lalmandas greatly 
increased in course of time. ‘I'he descendants of the other 
three brothers betook themselves to pleasure and entrusted 
their business, as has been said above, to their goomashtas, 
and thereby sustained heavy loss. ‘This naturally excited 
their jealousy, and Seths Motiram, Veroomal and Lachiram 
began to quarrel with Seth Lalmandas. 

The goomashta who managed the Muscat firm was 
named Premrai, ‘This fitm, as related above, carried on 
business in the name of Seth Bhojoomal, and all the brothers 
had interest in it in common. ‘he goomashita finding fit 
opportunity, instigated Seths Moliram, Veroomal and 
Lachitam to pick a cause for quarrel. They charged Seth 
Lalmandas with appropriating three other pitchers (mattas) 
full of gold and silver which, they alleged, lay buried in 
another room {of the same house from which five or six 
muts (pitchers) were dug out. ‘hey asserted that Seth 
Dharianamal passed his days in comfort, that ‘hakurdas 
died as early as sumbat 1856 (A.D. 1799-1800), and Seth 
Balramdas, known for his Rravery, being not much skilled 
in letters was indifferent to the family concerns, and had 
also passed away in 1868 (A.D, 18x1-12), so that he (Seth 
Lalimandas) was the sole manager of the affairs and trans- 
actions of the family. They were completely in the dark 
about their ancestral property, and did not understand 
how the division had been effected, ‘They therefore 
demanded from him an account of all the property afresh, 
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Seth Motiram wrote to Mir Karamalikhan to complain 
that his uncle, Lalmandas, who managed the joint firm, 
would not render him an account. Out of regard for his 
old deceased friend, Seth Dharianamal, the Mir ordered 
the officer in charge of ‘atta, Hafiz by name, to go down 
to Karachi 1o settle the dispule. On his arrival Seths 
Motiram, Veroomal and Lachiram, advanced various 
charges against their old uncle in a manner the most un- 
becoming, to relate which would occupy a separate book, 
But suffice it to say that the matter was ultimately referred 
to the Mirs in person, and we set out for Hyderabad carrying 
with us five or six camel loads of account papers (daftars), 
commencing from sumbat 1820 (A.D. 1765-6). My father, | 
Seth Hotchand and myself went thither to answer their 
accounts. We visited Mir Karamali, He seated both 
Seth Motiram and Seth Hotchand on the same cot! with 
himself, and passing an arm round the neck of both he 
addressed them thus :— 

“YT decorated Seth Dharianamal’s head with a badge 
“of gold. It is my desire that I should bedeck your heads 
“with diamonds, Do not quarrel among yourselves, If 
either of you feel greedy of money, I have ample in my 
stores to bestow. ‘Take what you like, but do not fall 
“out among yourselves,” Seth Motiram felt a little 
ashamed at this, and he requested that the Panchayet? 
be desired to examine their Daftar in the presence of Nawab 
Wali Mahomed T,agaree® Mir Karamali then replied :-— 
“You seem to have lost all sense of shame, although I 
“feel ashamed on your account, and since it is your desire 
“T shall ask Nawab Wali Mahomed to arrange for the inspec- 
“of your daftar.” 

A place was appointed where the Panchayet met for 
full six months for the examination of the daftar. At 


1 This was an act of extreme condescension, 

4 Jury of arbitrators, ‘The word also betokens the Council of Hindn 
elders in the city. 

® Nawab Wali Mahomed Lagarce was, at the time of the British conquest 
during the early part of the nineleenth century, the Mir's principal Vazier, 
a man of great capacity aud much respeeted by the Ruglish as well as by 


all the Sindhis, 
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the expiration of that period the arbitrators passed an 
award in favour of Seths Motiram, Veroomal and Lachiram, 
and desired that the affairs of the Muscat firm be wound up 
and settled privately. 

We then returned to Karachi, but Seth Motiram and 
his cousins did not feel satisfied with the award, and in 
sumbat 1882 (A.D. 1825-6) we had to revisit Hyderabad, 
when my old grandfather also went with us, Mir Karamali, 
on seeing him, was much affected with the state of his 
eyesight, and severely scolded Motiram, telling him that 
his conduct was opposed to the good name of his family. 
Motiram would not take his advice, and courted Mir Muradali’s 
favour, whom he gained over to his side by presents of 
Roomee (Constantinople) guns and other things of exccl- 
lence, But the dispute was not withal brought to a close, 
and we returned to Karachi at the end of six months, 
bringing with us a number of questions for adjustment 
and settlement. Again in sumbat 1884 (A.D, 1827-8) iny 
father Seth Hotchand and myself had to go to Hyderabad, 
in obedience to an order from Mir Muradali, demanding 
my father’s early presence there, on a complaint preferred 
to him by Seth Motiram., A great deal transpired there, 
but suffice it to say that, ultimately two of my brothers-in- 
law, Diwans! Hiranand and Hassaram and. two sons-iu-law 
of Seth Motiram, Diwan Kansing and Diwan Amutbrai of 
Khrypoor, who was then at Hyderabad, feeling aggrieved 
at the heavy expenses that cach party had incurred, held a 
consultation among themselves and resolved to interpose 
and to settle all disputes amicably, At their request, 
therefore, we took leave of Mirs Karamali and Muradali 
and crossed over to Kotri® where they promised to com- 
municate to us their decision. Late at night on the banks 





? Diwan is an honorary title, applicd generally in Sind to respected 
Hindu officials ; officials of less rank are called Moonsliis, 

® Kotri is on the right bank of the Indus, about four or five miles from 
Hyderabad, formerly an important wharf for the transport of goods 
for Karachi, and, until the railway was extended to the Punjab, was the 
headquarters of the Indus Steam Flotilla, 
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of the Indus after a deal of parley with each party, they 
requested my father to bestow on his cousins Rs, 42,500 
(forty-two thousand and a half) in consideration of their 
relationship and reduced condition. My father returned 
a flat refusal, and said that he would not give even a penny 
not due, Then turning towards me they solicited my 
interference and assistance. I felt much embarrassed, and 
greatly against the wishes of my father and at the tisk of 
incurring his displeasure and anger, I passed them a promis- 
sory note for the amount in my own name, and agreed to 
liquidate it by instalments. We were friends again, and 
returned to Karachi, messing together on our way back. 

In sumbat 1877 (A.D, 1820-x) I was blessed with a son 
who, however, did not live long. In sumbat 1898 
(A.D. 1821-2) Seth Pritamdas had a son who was named 
Siroomal. He had two daughters born to him, one in 
stimbat 1880 (A.D, 1823-4), who was called Uchalbai, and 
another in sumbat 1882 (A.D. 1825-6), who was named 
Pevand Bai. In sumbat 1879 (A.D, 1822-3) my daughter, 
Bagee Bai, was born, and in 188r (A.D. 1824-5) I had 
another daughter, Otambai. In sumbat 1884 (A.D, 1827-8), 
while we were still at Kotri, on our return to Karachi after 
the settlement of the dispute, we were congratulated with 
the news of the birth of a second son, named Atmaram, to 
my elder brother, Seth Pritamdas. As we drew nearer 
Karachi and arrived at Mallir we received the glad tidings 
of the birth of my son, ‘I'rikamdas. 

In sumbat 1885 (A.D, 1828-9), Siroomal, the elder son 
of my brother Pritamdas, died of smallpox, According to 
the usage prevalent among Hindus, my grandfather, 
Lalmandas, desired that some tne should go to Dwarka— 
the celebrated holy place—to perform certain rites in con- 
nection with Siroomal’s death. here were many others 
present who could be sent, but my grandfather selected 
me for the purpose, telling me that he had himself been on 
a pilgrimage to Dwarka in sumbat 1842 (A.D, 1786), that 
since then he had not found it possible to visit it again, 
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and that although I had much to attend to at home, T might 
tun up for a short time to bathe in the holy waters at Dwarka, 
A kotia (a double-decked vessel) by naine Harnngay, 
belonging to the firm at Porebunder was equipped, and I 
set sail for Dwarka. Trom Dwarka via Gomi T visited 
Beyt, which is also held sacred on account of a Hindu 
temple there, ” 

While I was at Beyt my grandfather sent me an express 
with a tossid! in a small fishing boat, telling me that his 
agents at Bahtein had informed him that the Itoofie* pirates 
had set out to cruise in the (Arabian) Sea, and that I should 
take care of my ship, and should not start for Karachi 
until I heard from him again, that if I wished, I might 
return to Karachi by land, wa Mandavi® (Mudai), or that 
I might go over to our firm at Porcbunder* and stay there 
fora month or more until further news from Bahrein. Iwas 
much delighted with the letter, it was the very thing I wished 
for, and on the same day I set out for Porebunder, When 
I reached Porcbunder, I was heartily welcomed, the people 
having received me with ihe eclét of a joyful procession. 

We owned a firm at Porebunder for over a century. 
The customs revenue of Porebunder was farmed out for 
three Jakhs of Rana Shahi koris’ a year, and our firm 





2 A courier ot special messenger, 

4 Itoofie, otherwise spelt Uttobes, is the name of the Arab tribe which 
conqnered the islands of Bahrein, and the pearl fisheries in 1779 or 1784, 
and were held under allegiance at various tines to Muscat and Persia, Tn 
1867 the Persians threatened Bahreiu, and in 1875 the Turks: but British 
interference now maintains the islands as independent. 

8 Mandavi is an important seaport town in the south of Cuich, 

4 Porebunder, an important harbour and state in the south of Kathiawad. 

5 Kori is a small rupee of varying value, coined by different native 
states in Kathiawad and. in Cutch,.and usually considered aa worth a little 
uuder or over one-quarter of the British rupee, which at this period was 
worth a little more than 2s., but is now only worth is. qd. In Cutch 
379 koris, aud in Porebunder 300 koris were equivalent to 100 Imperial 
rupees when the Bombay Gazetteey was written in the year 1886; but the 
then. Raua of Porebunder ingeniously added to his revenue by insisting 
on taxes being paid in koris, and sioutly refused to mint a sufficient 
supply so that the inx-payer had to purchase them over and over again 
from his treasury at a high premium, Koris were minted at Hyderabad and 
were ronebty like the kori of Cutch. The exchange with British rupecs 
varied a good deal according to the state and fineness of the native coin, 
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‘alone contributed about forty thousand korees annually 
on account of its traffic. This may give an idea of the trade 
“carried on by our Porebunder branch. 

The name of the Rana of Porebunder was Parthiraj, 
whoat that time resided not in his capital but in a fort 
at Rana-Vah, a town only four koss! distant from Pore- 
bunder, As soon as the Rana was apprised of my arrival 
at Porebunder, he sent for me and I went over to see him, 
He received me very kindly and expressed his joy at my 
visit to Porebunder. I stayed with him at Rana-Vah for 
three days when he permitted me to depart, telling me that 
a certain medicine was being administered to him, and it 
would take him fifteen days more to return to Porebunder, 
where he would be delighted to have my company. 

The Rana returned to Porebunder at the expiration 
of fifteen days and lodged in his palace. From five o'clock 
in the evening to past half-past seven the Durbar met, 
whither in accordance with his desire I daily went. The 
Rana sat on his throne, to his right sat his brother Rana 
Ramsing, to his left was seated Banobha, the brother of 
Moti Bhai, the Rajah of Gondal, who had in a fit of anger 
left his brother’s court, and then resided with Rana 
Prathiraj. My seat was appointed next to Ramsing, the 
Rana’s brother? ‘Ihe Durbar was attended by ahout 
seventy-five or eighty persons who all sat in regular rows, 
Two dancing girls of Hindustan held a nautch’ at Durbar 
time, and all people present were treated with a spoonful 
of opium,’ which was kept there in a plate. I was pressed 
to partake of it, but I declined, when the Rana ultimately 
offered me with his own hand a quantity of dry opium 

2 





1 Koss = two miles. 

2 The ceremonious treatment accorded to Seth Naomu] at Porebunder 
and Cutch is 9 marked indication of the esteem and respect in which he 
and his family were held. 

® Nanich is au exhibition of Indian ballet girls, 

4 This may have been a spoonful of bhang, a preparation of Indian hemp, 
intoxicating if taken in excess, but in small quant ities considered an excel- 
lent febrifuge and refrigeralive. It is greatly used in Kathiawad on cere- 
monial occasions. 
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resembling the seed of the lotus (Pabni) in size, which I 
could not refuse, ‘This was every day offered to me, and 
to please the Rana and the company I put it in my mouth 
and let it remain in the hollow of my cheek until the Durbar 
was dissolved, when I spat it out, But the essence was 
generally swallowed, and what I threw out ultimately was 
foreign matter and dregs. 

One day the Rana sent for me in private, and told 
me that his principal manager at Porebunder was one 
Otamchand Gundi, a Banya by caste, who received thirty 
thousand koris (equal in value to Rs, rz,000 in current 
British coin) annually as salary, and that from a regard 
which he professed towards me, he wished to bestow his 
(Utamchand’s) place upon me. And he further asked me 
to proctire him the services of twenty-five trustworthy 
Jokhias! as his private bodyguard. Accordingly I wrote 
to my grandfather, Seth Lalmandas, who sent down twenty- 
five of the Jokhias who were in our own employ. He did 
not wish me to accept the Rana’s offer to me of the place 
of manager at Porebunder as it would have necessitated 
my absence from him. He therefore directly sent our 
“Monim ”? of Bombay, Narumal, who had then returned, 
to Karachi on leave, and my younger brother Parshram, 
to fetch me back. 

The Rana appointed the Jokhias I got for him as his 
bodyguard and they watched his sleeping apartments 
by day and night. ‘he eldest consort of the Rana had 
grown jealous of him. She had an only son and she wished 
the Rana to abdicate in his favour; but the Rana would 
not agree to it and wished her to wait for some time, ‘I‘his 
brought about a disagreément between them, and the 





1 Jokhias, see uote, p. 38. Native chiefs in western India, and indeed 
as far as Hyderabad in the Deccan, were accustomed to filre Beloochis 
as mercenaries, just as King Louis XI, hie Scotsmen, and they sometimes 
becdme the tyrants of the iuler’s entourage. ‘They were geuerally known 
to English officers as Makranis, from Makrau, the name given to the 
Beloochistan coast of the Gulf of Oman, 

4 Monim means a clerk, 
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Rana constantly entertained fears of life at her hands and 
he desired to have some trustworthy servants about his 
person, 

When Parshram and Narumal arrived with strict injunc- 
tions for me to return without delay, I went to wait upon 
the Rana and told him that I was subject to my grand- 
father, and must, therefore, go to see him, and that although 
I very mich desired to accept the Rana’s offer of the place 
as his ‘‘ kamdar,” agent or manager, I could not help going 
back to Karachi for some time; that at Karachi I would 
consult my grandfather about his offer and try to obtain 
his permission, and that if the Rana also wrote to him in 
that connection, I should be glad toreturn. Having obtained 
the Rana’s leave and bade him farewell, Parshram, Narumal, 
and myself re-embarked for Karachi, where we arrived on 
the Cheti-chand! day after having spent four months and 
a half at Porebunder, at my departure from which people 
to the number of a thousand or more accompanied us to 
our ship with music beating to bid us farewell, Rana 
Prathiraj presented me at my departure with gold bracelets, 
gold necklaces of sorts, and shawls of wool and silk, and 
my brother Parshram with a pair of gold bracelets and a 
silk shawl. All the time at Porebunder J lived happily. 

While still at Porebunder I was informed from Karachi 
that Mir Karamali Khan had breathed his last in the month 
of Magh, sunbat 1885 (A.D. 1828-9), On arrival al Karachi 
I kissed the feet of my grandfather and acquainted him 
with the state of our firm at Porebunder, as I had gleaned 
it from the account books, He felt much rejoiced, In 
sumbat 1886 (A.D. 1829-30), during the month of Poh, 
my wife and children went to S¢hwan with the rest of our 
family to celebrate the nuptials of my brothers Parshram, 
Toolsidas and Sookhramdas. I stayed behind at Karachi 








1 Cheti-chand means ihe day of the New ae at the close of the month 
of Phalgun, and is the Hindu New Wear's D: 
Poh, or Puosh, is the tenth month oF “the Hindu year, generally 
falllug about January. 


« 
ee 
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with my grandfather. In the month of Veshak my family 
returned, having petfoimed the marriage ceremonies with 
great. eclat, In sumbat 1886 (A.D. 1829-30) in the month 
of Jeth, Seth Odernamal, the second son of Seth Dharianamal, 
died, A month later Seth Moti:am, the first son of Dharia- 
namat, also expired. In sumbat 1887 (A.D. 1830-32) on 
Vid 5th (Pancham) in the month of Fagun, my grandfather 
Lalmandas died a most wonderful death, stich as*I never 
saw of heard of before, He suffered from an irritation in one 
of his eyes. On the morning of the Vid Pancham of Iagun,! 
while he was smoking his chelam, or water-pipe, we perecived 
that he was fainting, the pipe being drawn into his mouth 
with the breath that he diew. We then asked him if he 
would like to bathe, to which he replied, ‘ Well as you 
please.” He was accordingly, in obedience to Hindu custom, 
washed clean and laid upon abed.2 Ithen gave him handfuls 
of rupees, mohurs, and sitaramis to bestow in charity, 
He held the coins in his hands, felt their weight and then 
returned them to me for distribution, Hundreds of people 
came to see him, and he answered the queries of all in a clear 
voice and distinct tone. After a shot time he bade all 
others to withdraw from the room where he was lying, 
save myself, Himathsing aud one Baharmal, Jamadar 
Allah Rakhia, the chief officer of the Amis at Karachi, 
came soon after to offer him his respects and to enquire 
after bis health, Allah Rakhia stood in the open courtyard 
outside the room where he lay, and my grandfather 
answered him in a loud and distinct accent, “Thank you, 
kind sir, I beseech grace of the Almighty.’ No sooner 
had Jamadar Allah Rakhia left, than the ball of his eye, 
which was affected, rolled round and changed to a perfect 
tuby colour, and in a moment he ceased to be, uttering holy 
words as he passed away. 


1 That is the fifth day of ihe dak half of the incon, in Phalgun, the 
last month of the Hindu yeat, which generally falls about Match. 

® Probably a clerical error for carpet, as dying [indus are alwaya 
placed on the floor. 
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The funeral expenses incurred in honour of his death 
covered a large amount. People of all classes, Hindus 
and Mussalmans, and of both sexes, were fed 1egularly for 
a period of two mouths. ‘he Hindus came and ate at our 
place, while the Mussalmans were served with meals at their 
own lodgings. Various people from different parts came 
to condole, who were all treated, and provisions were sent 
to people residing in the vicinity of Karachi up to the Habb, 
Mugger Pir! and Mallir. ' 





——+ 

‘ Mugger Pir is a well-known swamp fed by hot springs of reputed 
medicinal value, about twelve miles noith of Karachi. Adjoining it is 
the shrine of Pir Maugho, an auciext Mahommedan saint, which is visited 
by many pilgrims, The swamp is filled with huge alligators, or muggers, 
and hence the name has been changed by the English from Pir Mangho 
+s soeay Pir. (See the late Siy Richard Burton's description in Sind 

aurstied. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


Moslem rlot—Attack upon Hindus—Seth Hotchand, Naomut!’s father, 
sent for to Hyderabad—Parshram escapes—Brutal ill-treatment of 
Hotchand—Takes refuge in Cutch—Appeal to Mir Muradall-—Defeat 
of Amirs by Shah Shuja—Winding up of Calentta firm—Sir Alexander 
Burnes—Obstrneted by Amirs—Capt, Carless’ visit—Naoimul saves him 
‘from Nawab—Survey of the port--Colonel Pottinger asks Naonml to 
provide camels and supplies for army at mouth of Indus—Jam of Jolkhias— 
Outram’s meeting with Naomul at Gharo—Collection of transport and 
supplies by Naomul—Visit to British camp at Ghorabari—Interviews 
with Pottinger, Eastwick and Keane—At Bamntkote, 


In sumbat 1888 (A.D, 1831-32), the son of one Kanda, 
a Hindu labourer of Nussarpoor, was treated with some 
severity by his (Vajha) teacher, under whom his father 
had placed him for education. ‘he boy in disgust ran 
away from his father’s house, and went and stood by the 
door of a Musjid (mosque) situated in the quarter now ‘occu- 
pied by the washermen. Some ot the Moslems, observing 
the boy, perstiaded him to enter the musjid, and kept him 
within, Incensed at this, the Hindu shopkeepers of the 
town closed their shops! against the Mussalmans, to whom 
they would not sell anything. ‘Iie Moslems to retaliate 
polluted the wells in the bed of the Layari from which 
the Hindus obtained their supply of drinking water. ‘I'he 
next day one Sayed Nooral Shah walked through the bazaar 
and passed by our mahla (dwelling quarter) using obscene 





1 The closing of shops is a common method by which Hindus, upon 
whom the population mainly pena for thelr necessaries, show thelr 
dislike for any unpopular act. ‘The Editor, who was District Magistrate 
of the Ahmedabad District, remtmbers this was done in the town of 
Dholka, as a protest against the sacrifice of a goat at the well-known 
Mahommedan festival known as the Bakri-ead, thus preventing the 
Mahommedans from purchasing the fiuery and grocerles needed for the 
feast, Remonstrauce being of no use, the Mahommedans retaliated by 
sacrificing a cow, an act which to the Hindus was the greatest possible 
sacrilege, and then a riot began, At Surat, the Hindus on at least two 
occasions closed their shops as a demoustration against the Goverment 
for unpopular alterations in the Salt tax, or the introduction of an Income 
Tax, aud grave riots were the result.—Ep, 
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and scurrilous language. My younger brother, Parshram, 
who was at that time standing at the outer door of the 
mahla, mildly temonstrated with the Sayed against the 
use of indecent words and his wncitizen-like conduct and 
total want of regard and good manners. An altercation 
ensued, and Nooral Shah growing enthusiastic in the cause’ 
of his religion declared that Parshram had abused him and 
the prophet. Crowds of Moslems gathered together, 
inspired with frantic zeal and breathing vengeance. ‘The 
Hindus, too, mustered strong and designed different plans 
for action, At this juncture Syed Nooralshah visited Tatta, 
Shah Bandar, Mathiari, Halla and Hyderabad, working 
excitement wherever he went, and soliciting co-operation 
and aid from every true believer of the faith in the name 
of the musaf (Koran), which he held forth. ‘he news 
spread throughout Sind and the whole province seemed to 
be lit up with one blaze of religious fire. All the Mussalmans 
seemed to make one common cause, and the Hindus, too, 
rallied together, My brother Parshram by this time with- 
drew from Sind to Jessulmere,! The Moslems assembled 
in large numbers at Hyderabad, raised a clamour, and 
prevailed upon Mir Muradali to address a firman® to Seth 
Hotchand to send up his son Parshram to Hyderabad, 
Parshram was not at Karachi, therefore Seth Hotchand 
himself proceeded to Hyderabad accompanied by about 
two thousand Hindus in obedience to another firman from 
Muradali, directing his presence in the absence of his son. 
The firman was brought by an escort, who conveyed to 
the Seth assurance of safety from the Mir, and offered 
to conduct him to the capital. The Mussalmans got wild 
and unttuly, but Mir Muradali repressed them, and would 
not allow them to lift their hand against Scth Hotchand, 
The Moslems, however, found access to Mir Muradali’s 
datghter, who was married to Mir Mir Mahomed, the heir 





2 Jessulmere is the chief town of an bupor tant native state in Raj- 
putana, adjoining the western confines of Sind. 
3 Firman meats a royal order, 
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apparent to the turban,* and won her over to their cause 
by supplications and entreaties, She was induced to go 
to her father with the Koran in her hands to solicit his 
countenance. He could not refuse her, but desired her 
to tell the Mussalman syeds to desist from all violence 
at Hyderabad; that he would refer them to the Pir of 
Nussarpoor,? and there they might do what they pleased. 
All, therefore, repaired to Nussarpoor accompanied by 
Syed Zulfkar and Alishah on behalf of Mir Muradali. The 
Mir’s representatives were, however, bigoted Mahom- 
medans, and were privately at one with the other Mostenis. 
At Nussarpoor the Kazi refused to listen to the Mahom- 
medans or to permit a discussion at his place, as he saw 
the Mussalmans were bent on injustice. ‘I'he Mosléms 
were, however, strong in numbers and growing more violent 
fell upon the Hindus and forcibly lifted away Seth Hotchand 
from their midst. Returning hurriedly to Hyderabad, 
where they stayed a few hours only to take a boat, they set 
sail for Tatta and Bagani, a town in the Shah Bandar 
Division,t whither they went to lodge in the house of Man- 
looshah, who was related 1o Nooralshah and was known. to 
be a bigot. A period of ten or eleven days elapsed mean- 
while, and Seth Hotchand did not taste of food on a single 
occasion. All that he lived upon was a handful of parched 
grain, chanas,° secretly given to him by a very faithful 
servant of ours, Paroo by name, who followed him every- 
where in disguise, and under an assumed name. May it 





1 Son of Mir Ghulam All, the second of the “Char Yar” See Intro 
duction, page 4. 

2 Pir, a saint, or holy man. 

3 Nusgarpoor {s about sixteen miles north-cast of Hyderabad, Popula- 
tion about 4,500, close to the Tesidence of the great and influential 
Lagari Nawabs. This town, which is very ancient, is supposed to have 
been built in A.D. 989 by one Nasir Muhana. It has three lombs of 
considerable repute and of solid construction, the materials boing burnt 
glazed brick with stone foundations. They were erected about 1s0 yeata 
ago, chiefly in honour of one Muhammed Shah, and an aunual fair is held 
there, which is attended by some thousands of Mahommedans. ‘There ate 
three Pirs of note residing in this town. 

4 In the south of the Delta, 

5 A kind of pulse, 
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however be related to the praise of my father, that he never 
allowed his spirits to droop or his courage to fail him, He 
bore with calm humility and undaunted patience the 
fatigue and hunger of full ten days, during which his only 
food was baked chanas (Bhogras), and his beverage the 
water of the Indus. Knowing full well that the Moslems 
would not let him escape, he went along with them boldly 
wherever they took him. At Bagani the Mussulmans 
began to meditate upon his conversion to Islamism by 
force, But it was against the Koran to circumcise! a man 
of his age, as he was past fifty, and being partly afraid of 
the consequences they waited to consult on the best course 
to adopt. Mir Muradali was in the meantime apprised of 
their intentions, and not knowing what might be the end, as 
the Hindus from one end of Sind to the other raised a general 
cry against the violence done, and the Rajahs of Kutch 
and Jessulmere had expressed their sorrow at what was 
being done in Sind, he repented the step he had taken, 
and directly sent express injunctions to Ghulam Hyder 
Chhangani, the Nawab of Tatta, to liberate Seth Hotchand 
from the hold of the Moslems, and take him back with him 
to Hyderabad without delay. 

Ghulam Hyder accordingly proceeded at once to Bagani, 
and having liberated Seth Hotchand took him back to 
Hyderabad where the Seth re-arrived, as already stated, 
after the expiration of ten or cleven days from his forced 
departure from Nussarpoor, having during the interval, 
for the sake of preserving his faith intact, undergone the 
worst attacks of hunger and suffered various wrongs at the 
hands of the Moslems who wished him to taste of their 
food and eat out of their disht It was only on his return 
to Hyderabad that he first partook of food which was 
cooked by a Hindu servant whom he directly engaged in 
his service. 

1 Though it is generally believed that the rite of circumcision 16 
compulsory for Mahommedaus, it is not mentioned in the Koran at all 


as necessary for either old or young. It was popularly believed in Sind 
that the outrage was actually committed upon Seth Hotchand——Zorvor, 
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When Mir Muradali heard of Seth Hotchanud’s arrival 
at Hyderabad, he immediately called him in his presence 
and asked him ‘“ What do you wish (to de) now?” ‘To 
which he replied, ‘I have no desire now to rejoin the world, 
and wish to pass my days as a Soofce Fakir." Muradali 
expressed sorrow at the resolve, and left him to take what 
course he pleased. Having thereupon obtained permission 
to depart, he went and lodged in a house (otak) belonging 
to one Sijawal, a kashkili® of the Mir, which was lying vacant, 
We had hundreds of people at Hyderabad related to us. 
They were all the time hovering about Seth Hotchand’s 
residence, and had privately arranged with Mir Ghulamali 
Khan Pairoze, the respected father of the present Mir 
Khan Mahomed of Ghulamali-ka-‘landa, for his flight. 
Mir Ghulamali was friendly towards Scth Hotchand and 
sympathised with him on account of the friendship which 
his ancestors professed towards Seth Kewalram; and he 
desired that if Seth Hotchand’s friends could manage 
to take him only to the banks of the Fuleli,? he would under- 
take to place him beyond the power of the Moslems of Sind. 
Accordingly on the night of the same day that Seth Hotchand 
obtained permission of Mir Muradali to lead whatever life 
he pleased, after darkness had advanced the friends of my 
father succeeded in taking him wnder a disguise to the 
other side of the Fuleli, Mir Ghtlamali was in waiting 
himself, and long before daybreak he conveyed him in 
safety to the village of Rahan in the vicinity of Mir Mahomed 
Khan’s Tanda. ‘There and then he got an escort of trust- 
worthy people ready to convey Seth Hotchand safe to 
Lakhpat,* where we had our own firm and many agents. 

1 Soofee Fakirs are Mahommedan spiritualist ascetics, and in India 
form a small but degraded class. Probably Seth Hotchaud meant that he 
would become a Hindu ascetic or Jogi. 

* Kashkili, au hereditary servant, born of a domestic slave. 

3 Fuleli is a smal! branch of the Indus, ow converted into an impor- 
tant irrigation canal which flows past the town of Hyderabad and irrigates 
large areas as far as the Rann of Cuich. 


4 Lakhpat, the most northerly port of Cutch on the Kori branch of 
the Indus, adjoining the Sind-Delta country, 
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Our principal goomashta was Karamchand Mulnani by 
name, who communicated to the Rao of Cutch every little 
news that he got concerning Seth Hotchand. When the 
Rao! was informed that the Seth was being conveyed to 
Lakhpat, he wrote to his principal Kamdar at the place 
to keep in readiness on the banks of the Kori, on the Sind 
side, a boat well provisioned with eatables and water, and 
with twenty-five sepoys to convey Seth Hotchand to 
Lakhpat on his arrival. Seth Hotchand was accordingly 
received with great honour and distinction on his arrival, 
When Mir Muradali and the Moslems of Sind heard of Seth 
Hotchand’s escape to and reception at Lakhpat, they 
blushed, and the Mir displayed as great a sorrow as one 
feels at something valuable suddenly slipping out of one’s 
hands, From Karachi we sent Gulabrai, the son of our 
principal moniin at Bombay, Gidoomal, and others to 
meet Seth Hotchand at Lakhpat. My brother Parsram 
too, having obtained camels and men from the Raja of 
Jesstlmere, went down to Lakhpat after the lapse of some 
time. From Lakhpat Seth Hotchand went on a pilgrimage 
to Narainsar,? and spent large sums of money in charity, 
and in feeding the Brahmins and other Hindus of the place, 
From Narainsar my father returned to Lakhpat and 
remained for ten years superintending the business of the 
Lakhpat firm. ‘he preliminary expiatory rites cost us 
more than a lakh of rupees. 

We owned a firm at Calcutta from a long time. One 
Nibhoomal Motoomal was the principal monim or manager 
of the firm, In sumbat 1889 (A.D. 1832-33) he purchased 

1 The Rao was a pious Hindu, gud would sympathise with a co- 
soliondet who was the victim of Moslem tyranny, especially a man of 
such high position and repute as Seth Hotchand. 

2 Narainsar, a celebrated place of pilgrimage on the north-west of 
Cutch, consisting of a raised sandstone rock covered with magnificent 
temples, separated from the mainland by tidal swamps, situated 81 miles 
north-west of Bhooj in the Kori entrance to the Great Rann of Cuich. 
Adjoining is another very holy place, Koteshwar, on a similar rock, which 
is mentioned by the Chinese traveller, Hioven Thasing, in A.D, 640. 


Both places are largely resorted to by pious Hindus for purification pur- 
poses from Sind, Cutch, and adjoining countries. 
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a European ship known as the Abgris and placed it under 
the command of an English captain, one Rogers by name, 
who received Rs. 400 a month as salary. Under the captain 
there was a mate, also an Iinglishman, who drew monthly 
Rs, 250. There were besides various other servants of 
grades in this ship. ‘The captain was accompanied by his 
wife, an Englishwoman. ‘The ship plied between China 
and Java, and at times took merchandise to Bombay and 
other places on the Malabar coast. 

Mir Muradali expired in the month of Assu sumbat 
1890 (A.D. 1833-4). Before his death, while he was yet 
in his senses, he gave expression to the following thoughts, 
which weighed heavily upon his mind :— 

“T do not hope to survive now, but I shall carry with 
‘me the sorrowful remembrance of the permission granted 
“ by me to Shah Sijawal? to take up quarters at Shikarpur, 
“where I appointed him a lodging after his visit to 

, “ Hyderabad from Loodhiana ; 

“ ond—The treaty entered into by me with the British 
“ Government, which if I lived I should observe faithfully, 
“but which I doubt that my successors will be able to 
“tespect or maintain ; 

“ 3rd—The inability to effect a settlement with regard 
“ to my sons,” 

The Mir breathed his last two or three days after he 
had given utterance to his feelings as related above, After 
his death Shah Sijawal acquired power and influence at 
Shikarpur, ‘This frightened the joint rwers of Hyderabad— 
Mirs Nur Mahomed, Nasitkhan, Mir Mahomed and Sobdar, 
and they rashly marched against Shah Sijawal at the head 
of a large and pompous*army. ‘hey were encamped 
on the banks of the Indus, near Rohri, when Samundar 
Khan, the Vazier of Shah Sijawal (Shuja), went to oppose 
them with the whole strength of Shah Sijawal, numbering 
in all 8,000 men of the Rohilla and Khorasan Pathan tribes, 


1 Better known as Shah Shuja. 
2 His sons were Mix Nur Mahomed and Mir Nasir Khan, They 
divided the rule after him and lived amicably. 
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In an engagement which took place on the Sulkkur side 
of the Indus, the army of the Mirs, consisting of 50,000 
fighting men was put to the rout. This event, the success 
of Samundarkhan, and the defeat of the Talpurs, is too 
well known to require a detailed narration. 

In sumbat 1892 (A.D. 1835-6) Veroomal, the son of 
Seth Thakurdas, died. In sumbat 1892 (A.D. 1835-6) we 
celebrated at Karachi at a large cost the nuptials of my 
brothers Gopaldas and ‘Toolsidas, the latter marrying a 
second time, his first wife having died. 

Towards the close of the stimbat 1892 (A.D. 1835) 
Lieut.-Col. (afterwards Sir Henry) Pottinger,! paid a visit 
to Hyderabad, when I made acquaintance with him, which 
paved the way for future correspondence between me and 
himself. In stumbat 1893 (A.D. 1836-7) on Sudh Teras 
of the month of Assoo, I was blessed with my second son, 
Thawardas, In sumbat 1893 (A.D. 1836-7) Narumal, the 
monim or manager of our firm at Bombay, finding Seth 
Hotchand absent from the head firm at Karachi, being in 
Lakhpat, and the others at Karachi either young, indifferent 
or inexperienced, broke faith and abused his trust. We 
received information of his misbehaviour from Bheroomal- 
Thakurdas, who was related to us and worked in sub- 
ordination to Narumal at Bombay. We thereupon recalled 
Narumal and appointed Bheroomal'to manage the firm 
instead. Thanks to the Almighty that since the days of 
our ancestor, Seth Sajanmal, il was a rigidly observed rule 
of our family to receive no deposits,? and to trade according 


4 Sir Henry Pottinger (1789-1856), one of the earliest explorers of 
Sind and the couutries beyond, became Resident in Cutch, adjoining Sind, 
in 1825. Ile was afterwards Political Agent in Sind, where his services 
in negotiating treaties with the Amits and inducing them to allow the 
passage of British troops through Sind to Cabul were rewarded by his being 
made a baronet and G.C.B. He was afterwards transferred to China 
as Minister Plenipotentiary at the time of the Opium War and became 
the first Governor of Hong Kong, and was made a Privy Councillor in 1844. 
In 1846 he was Governor of the Cape for six mouths, and afterwards 
Governor of Madras from 1847 to 1854. Ilis high appreciation of Seth 
Naomut's services will be evident from a letter quoted at p. 22 of the 
Introduction as well as from Appendixes III and IV, 

4 ¢.e., not to trade on borrowed capital, 
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to out means. A strict observance of this rule was demanded 
of all our agents and factors. 

We learnt privately from a friend at Calcutta, that one 
Jethanand Parmanand, nephew to our moonim, Nebhoomal, 
at that place, revelled with our money, and acted the 
pacchanalian unchecked by his uncle, that at a nautch 
one day he bestowed under the influence of liquor a Rith 
(car) worth Rs, 1,000, upon a dancing gitl, We thereupon 
wrote to Nebhoomal to wind up the business of the Calcutta 
firm forthwith, and to return to Karachi with his books, 
Narumal also returned from Bombay, as desired by us, 
to tender his accounts, He was indebted to us in large 
sums of money, None of my brothers, however, were versed 
in account matters, and I had by this time entered into 
communication with English officers, and most of my 
time was taken up in giving effect to their wishes and 
carrying out their orders. I could uot, therefore, personally 
attend to Narumal’s accounts, who feigned poverty and 
appeared in tattered clothes. 

In sumbat 1892 (A.D, 1835-36) Mr. (afterwards Sir) 
Alexander Burnes, who was Assistant to Major Pottinger 
at Bhooj, came to Sind accompanied by Mr. Leckie, ex 
route to Lahore and Cabul in compliance with the orders of 
the Bombay Government. On his return from Cabul, 
Mr. A, Burnes was posted to Lahore, whence he wrote a 
letter towards the close of sumbat 1894 (A.D. 1837) that 
if my services had been rendered through him he should 

_have endeavoured to raise me to some high station in life, 
, Mr. Leckie, who had stayed behind at Khelat, asked my 
assistance in sending down to Bombay sheep? to the nuniber 
of 250 intended for exportation to England. ‘The sheep 
were brought to Sonmiani by one Daja of the Soda tribe, 





1 These defalcations possibly account for the firm commencing to 
decline, Undoubtedly Seth Naomul’s patriotic attentions to the British 
Government’s needs rather than to his own business must haye involved 
his firm in considerable pecuniary loss. 

® The short hair-like wool of mountain sheep in Beloochistan is par- 
ticularly valuable, and these sheep were exported, possibly with the idea 
of introducing the breed into England. 
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and I wrote to my goomashta (agent) at that place to 
receive the sheep and to arrange for their conveyance to 
Bombay. 

In sumbat 1893 (A.D. 1836-7) Colonel Pottinger wrote 
to me from Bhooj to say that Dr. Burnes, brother to the 
elder Burnes, had to go to Lahore, vid Sind, and that he 
would land at Karachi and visit Hyderabad on his way up. 
He desired me to meet him and to attend to his wants, 
The Mits of Hyderabad were likewise informed of Dr. 
Burnes’ intentions to visit Karachi, but they wrote to their 
nabob not to permit Dr, Burnes to see the town and to 
atrange for his landing at Gizree Bandar,’ whence he might 
te-embark in a boat for Hyderabad, vid Keti-Bandar. 
The Mirs’ people therefore kept on the look-out for Dr, 
Burnes, and as soon as he arrived they took him to Gizree 
and thence let him sail? to Hyderabad. My men, too, ' 
were on the alert, and as soon as they found an opportunity 
they waited upon Dr. Burnes and presented him my salaams 
and offered him butter and a quantity of dried fruit which 
I had sent for his use. He was acquainted with what 
Colonel Pottinger had written to me concerning him, and 
he expressed his thanks, 

In sumbat 1894 (A.D. 1837-38) I received a letter from 
Colonel Pottinger informing me that Captain Carless, with 
twelve other Sahib-loks (Muropcan gentlemen), was coming 
down to Karachi in a ship, known as the “ Palinurus,” to, 
take soundings of the entrance to Karachi, and he requested 
me to be useful to Captain Carless, whom he commended to 
my cate. He informed the Mirs of Hyderabad as well: |: 
of the intended visit of Captain Carless, and requested them 
to assist him in his purpose ¢nd to throw no obstacles 
in his way. They accordingly wrote to Nawab Hussan 
Khan, who was in charge of Karachi, to be on the look-out 
for Captain Carless, who arrived on Sunday, the sth of March 


1 Gizxee Bandar is a wharf now little used on the Gizree, or Gharo, 
creck, which is the most. westerly creek issuing from the Iudus. Its mouth 
is only two or three miles from the present harbour of Karachi. 

3 48., go by boats through the delta country. 
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(sumbat 1894), 1837, in company with twelve other gentle- 
men, I went to receive him at the landing, and brought 
him to town, where the Nawab informed him that the Mirs 
had permitted him to take the soundings. Itrom the 
Nawab’s, Captain Carless and the other European gentlemen 
who accompanied him came to my house but did not stay 
long as it was Sunday, aud having taken leave desired ine 
to see them on the morrow. At my place they saw in 
original the letter which Colonel Pottinger had written to 
me on their behalf. ‘The next day, after breakfast, I went 
to see Captain Carless on board the vessel, which was 
anchored beyond Manora Point, at a distance equal to the 
distance of Manora from Karachi. In compliance with 
his request, I supplied him with the provisions he needed 
during his stay in Karachi. Of the number of Ituropeans 
who accompanied him, two or three remained on board 
the “Palinurus”’ at night, the rest came to shore after 
sunset and lodged with me. 

The tevenue of Karachi was farmed out to one Alah 
Rakhia Lohar (ironsmith), whose nephew Ahmed one day 
went to Captain Carless and offered to take him on a hinting 
excursion in the adjoining hills. I was desired to keep a few 
riding camels and horses in readiness at the bandar (wharf), 
and Captain Carless accompanied by eight other Kuropeans 
and Ahmed set owt towards the hills. I returned home 
and had only just finished bathing and was about to take 
my breakfast when a servant brought me the news that 
Hussan Khan, the Nawab of Karachi, enraged at the conduct 
of Ahmed*and of the Europeans who had made bold to 
venture int@Mhe interior in company of Ahmed without 
his permission, had got fogether a body of armed men 
to the number of one hundred, to pursue the party, vowing 
that he would take their lives, When I heard this I imme- 
diately ordered a few horses to be got ready and, accom- 
panied by four or five followers, rode up post haste in the 
direction in which I was told the Europeans had gone, 
At the range of the hilis known as ‘‘ Jara Buthies ” I over- 
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took the party, informed them how Hussan Khan, the 
Nawab, had felt enraged, and advised them to return 
as he would otherwise chase them. Ahmed, when he learnt 
that Hussan Khan wanted to capture and chastise him, 
took to his heels and fled with all the speed he could com- 
mand, and I brought away the rest of the party, On my 
way back I saw Hussan Khan approaching, He was 
mounted on horseback, and a number of armed men followed 
him on foot. When Hussan Khan was yet at a distance 
I galloped up to him, advising the Europeans to hold back 
until my return. When I got near enough I interrogated 
Hussan Khan. He replied, “I am going to fight the 
Europeans who have ventured without my permission to 
hunt in and enter the territory over which I have been 
appointed Nawab on the part of the Mirs.” I replied, “ The 
Europeans are not at all to blame in the matter, Ahmed, 
the nephew of the revenue farmer, who as such is an officer 
of the Hyderabad Court, offered to take them into the 
interior and show them sport, and he had accompanied 
them himself.” He angrily returned, “I shall capture 
that Ahmed and teach him a good lesson.” I informed him 
that Abimed had fled, but that the Europeans were there 
with my men, that he was meddling with dangerous tools, 
and I was afraid the Mirs would not approve of his conduct 
and might censure him. ‘Theretypon he grew calm and said, 
“ Let the Sahib-loks then return to their ships direct without 
entering the town.” I promised to get them to do s0, 
and when he found the Europeans were going in the direction 
of the bandar, he also retraced his steps. Long before 
we could reach the bandar head, the ebb had set in and the 
sea had receded far from the shore. I therefore had all the 
Europeans conveyed to their boat, which had retired with 
the water to a great distance, on cots carried by coolies 
who went wading through the mud. Captain Carless 
desired me not to return till they had fairly set sail and given 
a signal, which was to be the firing of a gun. I stayed, 
however, till the boat had crossed Kiamari Point and was 
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out of sight, and I returned home whien it was perfectly 
dark. On the morrow I went to the ship, although it was 
a severely cold day and blew hard. I had a conversation 
with Captain Carless on the events of the past day and ad- 
vised him to communicate all that had transpired to the Mits 
at Hyderabad, through Moonshi Jethanand, the British 
Agent stationed at their court by the Bombay Government, 
A letter was accordingly written out in Persian by Moonshi 
Babla, who accompanied Captain Carless at Colonel Pottin- 
get’s desire, and it was handed over to me for transmission 
with a kossid to Moonshi Jethanand, who got it forty-cight 
hours after it was despatched. He acquainted the Hydera- 
pad Court with its contents, and Mir Nur Mahomed, getting 
displeased with the conduct of Hussan Khan, issued to hin 
peremptory orders to obtain the pardon of the I‘uropeans 
whom he had insulted. The order was received on the 
fifth day with a letter to my address, and Hussan Khan 
getting frightened came to my house to solicit my good 
offices in obtaining the pardon of Captain Carless and his 
party. It was eventime when Moonshi Jethanand’s letter 
arrived, and I forwarded it on to Captain Carless with an 
account of how Hussan Khan had repented. ‘Ihe next day 
when I went to Captain Carless, Hussan Khan followed in 
another boat. After he had repeatedly and anxiously 
solicited pardon and showed repentance, Captain Carless 
had a letter written to the address of Moonshi Jethanand, 
stating that Hussan Khan’s fault, though great, had been 
excused on his showiug repentance and soliciting pardon. 
Captain Carless was at Karachi for three months, During 
the day all the Europeans were engaged on board the ship 
in sounding the waters. At night they repaired to my 
lodging in the town. After the lapse of three months, 
Captain Carless set sail for Sonmiani and thence to Bushire. 
I furnished him with letters of recommendation to my 
agents at both places, and I was glad to learn that they gave 
him satisfaction in every way, as was testified to by 
certificates which my goomashtas obtained from him, 
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Captain Carless’ intimate intercourse and stay with me 
while at Karachi produced an impression throughout Sind, 
and the neighbouring provinces, that the British Govern- 
ment had appointed me their agent for Sind. 

In sumbat 1875, in the month of Bada (A.D. 1838), 
Colonel Pottinger came from Bhooj to Hyderabad, and alter 
his arrival there he addressed me a letter stating that 
numerous English troops had embarked from Bombay 
under the command of General John Keane for Bamunikote,! 
vid Ghorabati,? and would procced up the Indus towards 
Shikarpur, that arrangements for their convenience 
and provision had to be made all along the route, and he 
knew not whom to entrust with the performance of such an 
arduous and important task save myself, in whom he placed 
the fullest confidence, and he requested me to spare no 
exertions in carrying out with skill and ability his wishes, 
and he sent me a hundi® for two lakhs of “ koris’4 (Cutch 
coin) on Bhooj with other hundis on Bombay, Calcutta, 
etc,, which he asked me to get cashed as occasion should 
arise and purchase rice, wheat, gram, barley and bajri, 
which were required by the Commissariat Departinent, 
He desired me to send on the stores, as they were purchased, 
in different boats in succession to Ghorabari to the address 
of one Madho, a resident of Bhooj, who acted there as 





1 Bamnikote is in Lower Sind, three miles south-west of Vikkar, a 
town. also known as Ghorabari, where there was a fine open plain on which 
Six John Keane's army eticamped. It was then thirty miles from the mouth 
of the Hajamri by the winding of the river and twenty in a direct tine, 
(See next note on Ghorabari.) 

2 Ghorabari used to be and still is the most important port in Sind 
next to Karachi, but owing to constant changes in the river, it has often 
been shifted to other villages, which have then taken the name of Ghora- 
bari, At the period now treated of, the pdrt of Ghorabari was at a village 
called Vikkar, now well inland owing to the river having deserted it. A 
new port called Keti has taken its place, thirteen miles away, and sixty 

- antles sonth-west of Talia, The port of Keti, known as Keti-Ghorabati, 
has ‘itself been three times washed away and reconstructed at the 
nearest favourable spot on the river bank, Keti supporls a population 
of 2,127. The port is principally used for grain, timber and other bulky 
goods, and for coasting trafie with ports in Cutch and Kathiawad. 

% Hundi, i.e., bill of exchange. 

4 See note on p. 58, 
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British Agent, and who was instructed to receive and land 
them, in conjunction with the officers of the Commissariat 
Department, He further asked me to engage for him by the 
month and keep in hand for ready despatch with trustworthy 
men, 2,000 camels and 800 to 1,000 bullocks of burden. 

In compliance with the above instructions, I began to 
purchase grain and send it on to Ghorabari. ‘Ihe demand 
for grain thus created raised its price in the market of Karachi 
and the Amirs’ officers put obstacles in my way and instigated 
the poorer Mussalmans of Karachi to assemble at my door 
and raise a clamour, Accordingly, one morning a crowd 
of Moslems, to the number of a thousand, collected at my 
door and complained that I had caused a famine and com- 
pelled the poor to starve. Beyond such indirect hindrances, 
the Mirs’ officers could do no other mischief. But I heeded 
not. I had my goomashtas at various places, and one 
Versimal, who was in charge of the branch firm at Sonmiani, 
purchased grain in that port at cheap rates and sent it down 
first to Karachi, whence it was re-exported after inspection 
and examination to Ghorabari. My goomashtas at Sehwan, 
too, in accordance with my instructions, purchased grain 
there and forwarded it direct to Ghorabari wid the Indus, 
in charge of trustworthy servants, who made it over to 
Moonshi Madho and other appointed agents, and obtained 
receipts which they brought to me regularly at Karachi, 

I did not fail meanwhile to arrange for camels, My 
exertions in that respect were constantly frustrated by the 
officers of the Talpur Government, who secretly frightened 
the camel-men and induced them to believe that the march 
of English troops through the ‘lalpur territory was not 
so easy to effect as people were led to imagine, that it was 
sure to be opposed and might result in a fight, to the great 
dismay and ruin of the poor camel-men, whom they therefore 
advised to desist altogether from hiring out their camels, 
All this came to my knowledge in detaii, and I sent for the 
Brahmani Beloochis, who were all originally servants of 





1 See note on p. 43. 
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my family, and against whom I knew I could use moral 
compulsion, and’engaged 500 camels which their tribe owned, 
I similarly hired a few more camels belonging to people 
whom I thought I could trust, I then thought to myself 
that if I could withdraw to Gharo,! about twenty koss 
distant from Karachi, where we owned a firm for over a 
century past, I should be able to arrange for camels un- 
disturbed, whereas at Karachi I might fail to engage the 
required number. Consequently I ordered the camel-men, 
whose animals I had engaged, to take their camels to 
Gharo, where they would find much forage for them. J, too, 
quietly repaired to Gharo, On my arrival at Gharo, I 
told my principal goomashta, Nanakdas, that I knew the 
Jokhias* well, and they knew me too. Nanakdas set to 
work as I directed him, and brought together at my place 
within two days the headmen of the Memans* of Mallir 
and of the various Jokhia tribes of Momat, ‘Tiber, Band, 
Satar and Hothi,’ with a number of other people who owned 
camels, I entered into written agreements with them, 
and having perfected all preliminary arrangements to make 
sure of the camels, I ordered the men to bring their camels 
to Gharo that I might register them and keep them grazing 


1 Gharo is in the Mirpur Sakro ‘Taluka, eight miles from Dabeji station, 
Its population is now about half what it used to be, namely about 800 to 
1,000 souls, It can still communicate directly by the Giztee Creck with 
Karachi, but the Karachi Kotri railway has destroyed its trade importance. 
It is not far from Bambura, au ancient ruined city, supposed by some 
authorities to be the real Dewal, the capital of Sind, stormed by the first 
Arab invader in the seventh century, Other anthorities hold Dewal 
and the modern Tatta to be identical, 

4 Sce note on p. 38. 

3 ‘The term “ Meman” Js a corruption of the word “ Monmin,” which 
meaus a true believer of Islam, but popularly the designation is confined 
only to the Mahommedan converts in Cutch, who have now become a 
distinct class, A few aboriginal Sindhi converis also call themselves 
Meman or Suraha, ‘The period of their conversion to the Mahommedan 
religion is not traceable, ‘The profession of the Meman is generally trade, 
but in Lower Sind many Memans work as agriculturists and moneylenders, 
and in Bombay, where they are generally followers of His Highness the 
Agha Khau, there are large uumbers, many of ihem very wealthy, 
engaged in shopkeeping or as merchants. 

4 Momat, Tiber, Band, Satar and Hothi. ‘These are te names of small 
camps, with scarcely any permanent honses, where nomad Beloochis make 
their headquarters when grazing their camels, 
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within two or three koss of the village until required for 
active service. Soon after this, Jam Maherali, the chief of 
all the Jokhias, came to know of the agreement into which 
his clansmen had entered with me, and he severely rebuked 
his people for having engaged their camels without previously 
consulting him, I was apprised of the obstacles which the 
Jam secretly wished to put in my way. I therefore sent my 
goomashta, Nanakdas, to Mallir (where the Jam resided) 
to manage to bring him to Gharo, which he did. JI hada 
Jong interview with the Jam, and ultimately succeeded in 
gaining him round. ‘The Jam was a greedy lion and ex- 
pected some hush money. He told me he was in need 
and wanted a loan. I desired my goomashta Nanakdas 
to advance him Rs, 2,000, He was already indebted to 
Nanakdas for a sum of Rs. 5,000 on a previous account, 
as he was wont to take loans from him, which he paid off 
from the income of his Jaghirs, and the revenue of Gharo, 
which was farmed out to him. But Nanakdas lent him an 
additional sum of Rs. 2,000, which he paid him partly in 
cash and partly in grain, and the Jam in return promised 
to be faithful to me. 

T arranged to engage 500 bullocks of burden at Sakra, 
on monthly hire, and having got the owners to pass agree- 
ments, had them all brought to Gharo. 

After this I wrote to Colonel Pottinger to acquaint him 
with my arrangements for the purchase and collection of 
grain and other provisions and the hiring of camels and 
bullocks of burden. He acknowledged my skill and ability 
and expressed great satisfaction. Colonel Pottinger soon 
left Hyderabad for Ghorabari and proceeded up to Bamni- 
kote. He had two assistants under him—Lieut, W. J, 
Eastwick! and Leckie. About this time Sir John Keane 


1 Capt. W. J, Eastwick was born in 1808, and went to Bombay in 1827, 
He was Political Officer attached to the army of Lord Keane in 1838, and 
accompanied it through Sind. He assisted in the negotiation of the 
treaty of 1839 with the Amirs of Ilyderabad, by which the Indus was 
thrown open to commercial cuterprise, free of all vexatious interference, 
and which provided for arbitration by the English in claims against the 
Amirts made by the rulers of Cabul and the Puajaub, and the main- 
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came from Bombay to Ghorabari with a large force, Previous 
to his arrival, Captain Outram,! who was Assistant to Sir 
John Keane, was deputed by the Governor of Bombay to 
visit Karachi. He was desired to put up with me and to 
ascertain how far I had been able to carry out the directions 
of Colonel Pottinger in regard to the purchase and storing 
of grain for the Commissariat Department, and the hiring 
of camels and bullocks of burden, He arrived in a small 
country craft, and was received at the Bandar by my 
brothers, Pritamdas and Sookhramdas, the latter having 
gone to the boat to bring him to shore. Captain Outram 
had doubtless some servants with him, but none would 
accompany him to shore for fear of the Sindhis. So taking 
a few biscuits and loaves in a handkerchief, with a stick 
in hand, he came along with my brother Sookhramdas. 
He enquired about me and was told that as the officers of 
the Talpur Government put obstacles in my way in en- 
gaging camels and bullocks at Karachi, I had proceeded 
to Gharo where I had succeeded in arranging everything 
satisfactorily, Captain Outram was for two days at my 
kothi (a place where the mercantile business was transacted) 
at Karachi. He took little of bread, and lived chiefly on 
milk. ‘Then growing desirous to sce me, he asked my brother 
Sookhramdas to accompany him to Gharo2 He informed 


tenance of a subsidiary force for the protection of Sind was also agreed 
to, We held political charge of the districts at the foot of the Bolan Pass, 
constituting the base to Buitish inilitary operations in Afghanistan, and 
was afterwards appointed Acting Resident in Sind. In 1847 Capt, Bast 
wick was elected 10 a seat in the East India Direction ; in 1853 he was 
appointed to the office of Deputy Chairman, after which he became a 
member of the Council of the Secretary of State for India, 

1 Colonel, afterwards Sir James Outram, Bart., was one of the most 
heroic figures of the nineteenth century, It is not necessary, therefore, to 
repeat here the many achievements of his famous life. Every Englishman 
has heard of his accompanying Sir Henry Havelock on the first Relief of 
LIncknow, and, in order that Sir Henry Havelock might have the honour 
of the Relief, announcing that he would enter Lucknow himself in his civil 
capacity as Chief Commissioner of Oudh, He ended his career as Military 
Member of the Council of the Governor-General, Sir Charles Napier—with 
whom, curiously enough, he had great controversies leter—dubbed him 
“The Bayard of the Wast, sans peur et sans veproche."* 

2 This journey of Outram’s is described by him in the first chapter 
of his Rough Notes on the Campaign in Sind and Afghanistan. 


G 
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him that he was engaged in carrying out my directions at 
Karachi, and offered to place at his command the services 
of confidential servants. But Captain Outram earnestly 
desired that my brother Sookhramdas should accompany 
him in person, to which my brother ultimately consented. 
Two tiding camels were therefore got ready forthwith, 
one for Seth Sookhramdas and Captain Outram, who rode 
together, and another for two servants. It was evening 
time, and I was seated on a chair in the court of my house 
when I was surprised to see my brother coming on a camel 
which he rode in front with a European in the back seat. 
I received the European gentleman with respect, and con- 
ducted him to a cttshioned cot. ‘he usual salutations of 
welcome being exchanged, Captain Outram acquainted 
me with the object of his visit, saying that the Governor 
of Bombay had sent him to me to inquire how far I had 
been able to carry out the proposals of Colonel Pottinger. 
I gave him assurance in reply and told him that I had been 
in every way successful in giving effect to the orders of 
Colonel Pottinger. He was much pleased with the news 
and desired me to make arrangements to send him on to 
Bamnikote on the morrow, and wished me to give him 
fifty sowars and the company of my brother Sookhramdas, 
At break of dawn next day, Captain Outram accordingly 
left Gharo for Bamnikote, my brother and he riding on one 
camel, At the time of departure he desired me to follow 
him to Bamnikote as soon as I could, which I promised to 
do after all the animals of burden had been sent in advance 
for fear that some might tarry behind. After the lapse of 
two days I was in a position to depart for Bamnikote. 
Having arrived there I was*wonder-struck with the arrange- 
ments and disposition of the British troops in camp, On 
enquiring I found out Captain Outram and my brother, 
the latter of whom lived in a double-poled tent lined with 
broadcloth lent to him for use by Major Outram, and with 
him I put up, Moonshi Aliakbar, an Irani,’ had been 
1 Trani, i¢., a Persian, 
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appointed to attend upon my brother, and he treated him 
very kindly. I had with me many of my own goomashtas, 
The camp extended over about four miles, and showed great 
skill in its arrangements and management. I passed the 
night with my brother, and on the next day at ten o’clock 
I went to see Colonel Pottinger and was not a little pleased 
to observe his ways and manners, his mode of discourse 
and the forethought which he evinced, I had never had 
the happiness of enjoying the company of Europeans in 
this manner before, and was unacquainted with their 
usages, habits and idiosyncracies. But I still feel grateful 
to Lieutenant Eastwick, who was First Assistant to Colonel 
Pottinger, for instructing me in their ways and showing me 
the advantages likely to be derived from intercourse with 
them, which inspired me with zeal and made me more 
eatnest. Lieutenant Eastwick was blessed with a very 
amiable and frank disposition, the most attractive manner 
of speech, a kind temper, and an openness of heart which 
I can never forget. He won the hearts of all that came 
in contact with him, and was famous in Sind for his happy 
frame of mind. 

When I saw Colonel Pottinger he made enquiries from me 
concerning the animals of burden and provisions for the 
troops. I gave him a full detailed account, He expressed 
great pleasure, and desired me to give a list (in detail) of 
the articles and provisions supplied by me to the Commis- 
saty General, Major Davison, and to make over to him 
all the camels and bullocks that I had engaged. He then 
gave me a letter of introduction to Sir John Keane, the 
Commander of the forces, and desired me to see him, I 
accordingly went over to Site John Keane’s tent, sent in 
Colonel Pottinger’s note, and was very courteously received 
by the Commander. Sir John Keane could not himself 
speak Hindustani. He had three Assistants immediately 
under him, whose names were Captain Outram, Captain 
Powell, and Major Keane. He enquired from me about 
the provisions, and being assured that all was tight, he 
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directed me to hand over all to the Commissary-General, 
Major Davison, I acted accordingly, and gave the General 
a detailed account of all that I had sent to Madhoji, the 
Government agent at Ghorabari, and what I had sent since, 
The camels‘ and bullocks were all inspected, counted and 
received by him in charge. Colonel Pottinger requested 
me to attend to the orders of the Commissary-General, 
and try to meet his indents for provisions, animals, etc., 
and he further desired that I should direct my brother 
Sookhramdas to look after the camels and bullocks and keep 
the camel-men in good humour. I undertook to do all the 
service gratis, as in fact I served gratis throughout my 
early connection with the British. I was not a contractor 
for the supply of provisions, I was not actuated by any love 
of pecuniary gain in rendering political service, and I acted 
at the risk of great danger to my person and property when 
it was sufficiently well known that the ‘T'alpur Government, 
under which I lived and to which I was subject, were averse 
to the passage of the British troops through Sind, and looked 
upon all assistance rendered as a mark of disregard of their 
wishes and disrespect to their authority. But my family 
felt themselves aggrieved by the wrongs inflicted upon them 
by the later Amirs in their blind zeal for their faith, and my 
principal object in being thus useful to the British Govern- 
ment at such great personal sacrifices was simply to secure 
their interest and regard for future good. I therefore 
willingly offered to perform all that Colonel Pottinger 
directed me to do, and, thanks to the Almighty Providence, 
that with the large number of private servants, clerks and 
sepoys I could command, everything went on well. 
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CHAPTER V. 


Army moves to Tatta—Naomul declines control of mint—Beloochi 
runs atnok—Fatal accident to three English officers—Mir Shah Mahomed 
burns British stores—Mir Nur Mahomed sends secret excuses to Naomul— 
Agha Ismail Shah—Sookramdas accompanies army uorth—Pottinger 
requests the Admiral to protect Naomul’s family—Bombardinent of 
Karachi—Ianding of troops assisted—Naomul’s house guarded—Sook- 
ramdas parts from army at Shikarpur—Naomut's interview with the Amirs 
at Hyderabad—Accompanies Pottinger to Karachi-Naomul assists in 
securing the murderers of Capt. Hand—Naomml sent for by Pottinger 
to Bhooj—Raises money for payment of additional cavairy~-Gutram’s 
adventurous journey from Khelat to Soumiani—Narrow escape. 


While at Bamnikote, Nawabs Ghulam Shah Lagazi, (2) 
Sayed Zenalubdin, (3) Agha Ismail Shah’, and Mahomed 
Abid of Tatta visited the British camp on behalf of the 
Mirs of Hyderabad to offer their services, After the lapse 
of five or six days the troops struck camp and marched 
for Tatta, where they arrived after a march of three days, 
and occupied the plain between the town and the Maki 
Hills? under excellent arrangements. 

At Tatta, Colonel Pottinger desired me to go to one 
Mr. Whitelock, who resided in the town in a house known 
as “ Angrezjimari”’ (lit. Iinglish house), and obtain from him 
“Rial coins and bullion, melt the whole and recoin the same 
into “kori” rupees, under the auspices of my own confi- 
dential servants. I foresaw that it was a business fraught 
with danger to reputation, that the slightest variation in 

1 Agha Ismail Shah was the sou of a Georgian, the trusted adviser 
of the Mirs in their forcign affairs, and he was sent as an ambassador 
from the Mirs to Bombay in 1820, where he was well received by the 


Governor, the Hou, Mountstuart Miphinsione, Some of lis descendants 
have held rank in the Sind Commissién since. 

* Makli Hills, a long range of limestone hills, two or three miles from 
Tatta, which owiug to the burial there from time to Lite of holy Mahom-~ 
medan pirs, or saints, have acquired great sanctity, and now present 
the aspect of a gigantic cemetery. Some of the tombs of ancient kings, 
Sonbalidars of the Delhi Iimpire, and the like, are very handsome, 

* Rial = a Marta ‘Theresa dollar, of the value of about two rupees ; 
current on the Makran coast, large quantities of which used to be imported 
as bullion from Zanzibar, and were used as currency by the British Army 
in the Abyssinian Fxpedition of 1867-68. 
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weight would only gain unmerited censure, I therefore 
privately communicated my views and objections to Lieut, 
Bastwick and told him how much I feared the loss of 
repttation in such service. Lieut. Eastwick was a genile- 
man whose friendship I prized and whom I valued highly 
for his kind, amiable and frank disposition. He spoke to 
Colonel Pottinger, who thereupon entrusted the business to 
a Parsi, Maneckji by name, who accompanied the camp. 
Maneckji worked the mint for two years, accumulated 
great wealth, and I saw him ultimately committed to jail 
in the bargain, 

While at ‘Tatta, a Belooch of the Nuhani tribe happened 
to get into Colonel Pottinger’s tent with a naked sword 
in his hand, and pretended madness and waved the weapon 
in the air. Colonel Pottinger’ sepoys were immediately 
on their legs to catch hold of him, but the man gave them a 
chase and, being swifter of foot, could not be caught. An 
order was then given to shoot him, and one bullet shot from 
a musket laid him prostrate 

The army remained encamped at ‘atta for four days, 
Large stores had been collected in the Government godown 
at Gidu Bandar, near Hyderabad, Mr. Leckie, second Assis- 
tant to Colonel Pottinger, resided on the banks of the Indus 
in the immediate vicinity of Gidu Bandur, All of a sudden, 
Mir Shah Mahomed of Mirpurkhas, having collected his 
forces, marched down to Hyderabad and, in consultation 
with the Hyderabad Mirs and with the co-operation of their 
soldiery, attacked, plundered and burnt the British godown 
at Gidu Bandar and carried away with them what booty 
they could, As soon as Mr. Leckie heard of the attack 
on the storehouse he got arboat ready and sailed away to 
Tatta for fear of his life, which would have met with a hard 
fate had he fallen into the hands of the infatuated Beloochis. 
No sooner did Mr. Leckie reach Tatta than orders were 
issued for an immediate march. ‘The orders were as 
promptly and readily carried out, and at a single march 


1 See Pottinger's report on this incident (Appendix VI). 
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a journey of about thirty-two miles from Tatta to Jhirak* 
was performed. A new camp was immediately formed on 
the hills and on the plain, and occupied a very strong position. 
I was with the camp and was desired by Lieut, Eastwick 
to look sharp after the camcl-men lest they should prove 
false and desert us, but by the grace of the kind Providence 
none lost faith and not a single instance of fraudulent 
act was detected. I had all the camels and bullocks kept 
secure in the Mirs’ shikargah? at Jhirak. 

One morning two or three days after our arrival at 
Jhirak, two® European gentlemen went out for a stroll 
in the forest and carried with them their guns for the purpose 
of shooting if opportunity offered. ‘They were both attacked 
and killed by some Belooch sepoys who were hiding in the 
forest. 

The arrangement and disposition of the British forces 
at Jhirak were so excellent and awe-striking that ali strangers 
felt bewildered at the sight. ‘The polished guns and 
bayonets pitched in clusters gliltered like burnished steel. 
The Mirs had sent several spies to Jhirak to collect informa- 
tion and it was not strange if their accounts of English skill 
and of the strength of the Iinglish army discouraged the 
Talpurs and frustrated their plans, and indeed, if I can speak 
from personal impressions, the fears with which the reports 
could not have failed to fill the minds of the vacillating 
Talpurs must have been proportionate to the courage 
with which the English camp inspired the heart, 

The tents of the European officers of the army at Jhirak 
were all pitched in a line. My tents stood just opposite 





1 Jhirak is a town on the right bauk of the Indus, halfway between 
Tatta and Kotri, which 1s opposite to Hyderabad, midst low limestone 
hills, Its conseqnent permanence has led to its being the site of the 
official headquarters of the local District Officer. 

? Shikargah is an enclosed game-preserve. 

5 Three, not two, officers of ihe Queen's Rifles were ont shooting 
and the long grass in the forest by some means caught fire and they were 
‘burned to death. Outram, who was on the spot, came to the conclusion 
that their deaths were due to accident alone aud that they were not 
assassinated,—Ep. 
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in the centre. One morning at ten o'clock, while I was 
sitting with about a hundred men around me, in the largest 
tent I had, two persons in the habit of fakirs came and stood 
opposite and asked for alms to enable them to proceed to 
Haj,! whither they said they were bound. I looked at 
them attentively when they made me some sign, whereupon 
I removed to my private tent and called them in, After 
being seated they unscrewed the handle of a walking-stick 
which they carried and taking out a paper passed it on to 
me, It was a letter written by Mir Nur Mahomed? himself 
and addressed to me. It ran thus: “Seth Naomul, 
“be my friend and patron at this time. Inform Colonel 
“ Pottinger that the British store-houses at Gidu Bandur 
“and Mir Khan’s Tanda? with the store-boats on the 
“ Indus, were all plundered and burnt by Mir Sher Mahomed 
“of Mirpur, assisted by Mir Mahomed and Sobdar,’ that 
“T had no hand in the matter and was not a party to the 
“affair, ‘They are to blame for it, I am quite innocent 
“and have been in no way in fault.” 

I asked the messengers to wait and partake of food, 
but they begged to be excused and showed me two more 
letters which were entrusted to them for immediate delivery, 
one of which they said was addressed to Mian Abid of 
Tatta, the other to the Nawab of Ghorabari, Ghulam Shah, 
Mir Nur Mahomed, they said, had therein asked both these 
officers to take special care of British stores and to render 
every possible assistance to the army. I however forced 
the men to stay a while and went straight to Colonel 
Pottinger’s tent with the letter, which I handed over to him. 
It was written in Persian and was read out by Lieut. 
Eastwick, I acquainted him with all the circumstances 





1 Haj meaus the pilgrimage to Mecca, 

4 Mir Nur Mahomed was at this time the leadiug Mir of Hyderabad, 
son of the Mir Murad Ali, aud es premier Mir wore the turban. 

3 Mir Khan's Tanda is close to Gidu Bandar, the wharf on the left bank 
of the Indus, whence passengers disembark for Hyderabad, 

4 These were subordinate ruling Mirs of Hyderabad. Sobdar was the 
son of the old Rais Mir Fatehali Khan, and was considered the most friendly 
to the British of all the Amirs, 
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connected with its receipt, and I returned an answer with 
the messengers in the terms dictated by him. 

On the morrow, Agha Ismail Shah arrived in the English 
camp at Jhirak to tender an explanation on the part of the 
Talpurs of Hyderabad of the circumstances under which 
the British store-houses, etc., at Gidu Bandur were plun- 
dered or burnt. A long discussion ensued. Colonel Pottin- 
ger gave full vent to his anger and reprimanded and te- 
proached Agha Ismail Shah in fitting language, in place 
of those whom he represented. It did not seem that the 
matter could be settled amicably, when Agha Ismail Shah 
solicited pardon with folded hands. It was then agreed 
to accept a money remuneration for the damage done, , 
and Agha Ismail Shah passed a bond (an agreement) on 
the part of the Talpurs for the sum of Rs, 27 lakhs 
After a stay of eight days at Jhirak the camp started for 
Kotri, where they soon arrived. The ‘Talpurs frequently 
sent visitors to the camp to express their friendship and 
goodwill towards the British Government. 

Soon after our arrival at Kotri I was desired by Colonel 
Pottinger to accompany Lieut. Leckie to the Mirs, and 
receive from them the sum of Rs, 27 lakhs, in liquidation 
of the agreement passed by Agha Ismail Shah. After 
nodding assent, I explained to him my position and made 
him understand that the Mirs would take it to heart if I 
went to receive payment, He felt satisfied, and directed 
Moonshi Jethanand, the British Vakeel at the court of the 
Talpurs, to go for the money with Lieut. Leckie and some 
others. The Mirs had not in their treasury all the cash 
in the current and stipulated coin, the kori rupee, so they 
paid the deficit in the Gobindi og Mashedi® coin which bore a 
higher marketable value. The army left soon after for 
Shikarpur, vid Sehwan, Colonel Pottinger remained behind 


1 This sum could not possibly represent the value of the stores destroyed, 
It represents the sum which the Mirs on this occasion agreed to pay as 
arrears of tribute they owed to Cabul, of which 15 lakhs were to be paid 
to Ranjit Singh, so as to ransom Shikarpur from both powers——Eoprror. 

3 Gobindi were coins struck by Ranjit Singh, bearing the name of the . 
Sikh Guru Gobind Sing. Mashedi were both rectaugular aud round coins 
minted in Persia, at Meshed or Tabriz, and imported into Sind by Shikarpur 
merchants,—Pprtor, 
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at Mirkhan’s Tanda, and I stayed with him, Lieut. Hastwick, 
his First Assistant, going with the forces. 

Nothing of the stores at Gidu Bandur was left, and it 
was necessary that provisions for the army should be 
collected at other places along the route. It was determined 
to open commissariat depits at Sehwan and Larkana, 
and for this purpose Colonel Pottinger asked my aid and 
requested me to permit my brothers, Sookhramdas and 
Gopaldas, to accompany the army up to Shikarpur, and 
to arrange for the storing and purchase of provisions. 
I willingly consented to his proposals and immediately 
issued express injunctions to my goomashtas at Sehwan, 
Larkana, and other places to obey the orders of my brother 
Sookhramdas and to give him any assistance he might call 
upon them to render in starting depdts, etc. 

One morning while I was sitting in my tent at Nurkhan’s 
Tanda I was sent for by Colonel Pottinger, and on going 
to him he very kindly informed me that Rear-Admiral 
Sir Frederick Maitland, the principal naval commander 
of British forces in the Arabian Sea, was coming to Karachi 
with a fleet and would soon capture the town, that he had 
commended my people at Karachi to his care and had written 
to him in the following terms: “There is one point to 
“ which I solicit, your kind and minute attention—I allude 
“to the protection under all circumstances of the house 
“and family and property of Naomul Seth of Karachi. 
“That individual is now with this force. He has most 
“zealously and indefatigably assisted us, and I cannot 
“convey my deep anxiety regarding him and his better 
“than by saying that they ought to be guarded as though 
“they were those of the Governor-General of India.’ 

He assured me not to be in any way concerned about 
any relatives at Karachi, which would soon be a British 
possession. I was exceedingly rejoiced to hear him speak 
so, and thanked the Almighty who is the dispenser of all 


1 This letter is on the official records, dated 28th January, 1839. 
(See Appendix IV.) 
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good, I immediately communicated the news to my 
brothers at Karachi and strongly desired them to be service- 
able to any Englishman who arrived there. The very next 
day I got a letter from Karachi stating that a number of 
British ships-of-war had arrived at the port and opened 
such heavy fire on the fort at Manora that within the space 
of three hours they had levelled down the western arm of the 
fort, that the thick smoke arising from the cannon had spread 
like a dark cloud over the town and changed daylight into 
night. Under such circumstances the officers of the Talpur 
Government at Karachi, viz., the Nawab Ker Mahomed, 
a Belooch of the Nizamani tribe, Haji Alah Rakhia, with 
other minor officers, all waited upon my elder brother, 
Seth Pritamdas, and represented to him that the smoke 
had begun to suffocate the people, that they had no power 
to face the English, and that steps should be taken to stop 
the firing of cannon. In the meantime, two or three English 
officers came ashore, and my brother being informed of it 
immediately went to receive them at the bandar where 
the Mirs’ people too soon appeared. ‘The English officers 
accompanied my brother to his residence, and thence 
mounting horses went out with my brother to select a spot 
for the encampment of the troops. ‘The plain between the 
town and the Rambagh! was preferred, and the next day 
all the troops were landed and quartered there. My family 
were entrusted with the business of landing the stores and 
keeping them in their custody. They were taken on indents 
sent from time to time, which entailed a task of no small 
responsibility. But my family gladly undertook to perform 
it all gratuitously; as I constantly wrote to them to spare 
no pains and labour in beingeuseful to the British force 
and in meeting their wants, I feel grateful to the Almighty 
that everything was managed so well that the Rear-Admiral 





+ Ram Bagh, or the Garden of Ram Chunder, is now a quarter of the 
native town of Karachi, so called from the legend that the mythical 
hero Rama Chandra passed a night here, many centuries before Christ, 
when he and his wife, the goddess Sita, were passing through Sind on their 
way to holy Hinglaz, (See note on Hinglaz, p. 48.) 
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frequently acknowledged in his letters to Colonel Pottinger 
the assistance and services rendered, and the latter com- 
municated his personal thanks to me. In recognition 
of the services and as a mark of distinction, Sir Frederick 
Maitland appointed European soldiers to guard our family 
residence, ‘This distinction was continued even long after 
the conquest, though the European guard was replaced 
by native soldiers, Soon alter the landing of the troops, 
my brother invited the Rear-Admiral and his party to 
dinner, to which they all gladly responded, and came 
attended by a company of soldiers with the band playing 
and colours flying. 

My younger brother Sookhramdas, too, rendered success- 
ful service to the army up to Shikarpur, and I thank the 
wise Creator, At Shikarpur my brother was earnestly 
asked to accompany the army up to Cabul and to arrange 
for the supply of stores along the route. He replied that he 
was subject to me and that I had simply entrusted him with 
the task of accompanying the army and supplying their 
wants up to Shikarpur, but that he wotld nevertheless 
consult my wishes and obtain my permission to proceed 
further, When I heard from him I did not like the idea 
of my brother going along with the army into Afghanistan ; 
moreover, as I was not bound by any previous promise to 
atrange for the supplies or trausit required by the army 
beyond Sind. I therefore spoke to Colonel Pottinger 
and consulted his wishes. He told me in reply that he 
was tesponsible for the unimpeded transit of the troops 
through Sind only, that Mr, Burnes (the elder) had under- 
taken to arrange for provisions for the army beyond Sind, 
and that my brother might go into Afghanistan if I or he 
wished. I therefore wrote to Sookhramdas not to proceed 
to Cabul, and to obtain permission to return. He did 
accordingly, and clearing all previous accounts he returned 
to Karachi in the month of Chaitra (May), sumbat 1895 
(A.D, 1839), leaving Chimandas Mamdowdas, a native of 
Shikarpur, who was our goomashta-in-charge of our firm 
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at Bombay and had then returned to his native place, to 
accompany the army instead. 

Until April of the same year I was with Colonel Pottinger 
at Hyderabad, and communicated to him such political news 
as I received. Mirs Nur Mahomed and Nasirkhan paid 
him visits at different times separately. Mir Nur Mahomed 
one day desired Diwan Hiranand, who was related to me 
and held the principal and most influential post under 
the Mir, to take me to him and Mir Nasirkhan. Diwan 
Hiranand therefore came to me-and requested me to pay the 
Mirs a visit. I declined, but he urged the matter upon me 
for fifteen days continuously, saying that I might not care 
much for the Mirs, but that Sind was still subject to them, 
that a large number of my relations was in their employ, 
and that these and himself would find it hard to pass a night 
in comfort if I declined to see the Mirs, J thereupon con- 
sulted Colonel Pottinger and solicited his advice. He told 
me I had better not show an interest in the Mirs. I then 
explained to him how much my relatives among the amils* 
in the employ of the Mirs would suffer on that account. 
He thought over the matter well and permitted me to pay 
them a visit. One evening, accordingly, I repaired to 
Hyderabad and passed the night with my relative Diwan 
Hiranand, On the morrow, while returning to the English 
camp, I peeped into the citadel and at Mir Nur Mahomed’s 
bungalow. ‘The guard at the entrance informed the Mir 
inside and I was accordingly called in. On my entering, 
Mir Nur Mahomed stood wp to receive me, and taking me 
by the hand offered me a munji? (a kind of low chair), 
Mir Nasir Khan was also present, and sat with his brother 


1 Amil, literally “ educated person,” & term applied in Sind to Hindu 
clerks, who form a kind of superior educated caste amongst the Hindus 
themselves, 

1 The ‘“munji” was offered to few men only as a special mark of 
distinction, The generality of visitors, or petitioners, squatted on carpets 
spread on the floor in the presence of the Talpurs, who alone sat on cots, 
or bedsteads, at durbars and other special occasions, When the Editor 
first called on one of the Ainirs, Mir Mir Mahomed Khan, he was a little 
surprised at beiug invited to sit upon his highly lacquered bedstead, which 
was really a great compliment. 
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Mir on the same cot. After the usual salutations were over, 
Nur Mahomed addressing me, said: “Seth Naomul, 
have you now fully avenged the wrongs inflicted on your 
father? Do you now feel satisfied?” I replied, “ Sir, 
why should you say so, and why speak thus?” So saying 
I remained quiet, and soon took my leave and departed. 
T informed Colonel Pottinger of all that passed, and he told 
me it was well done, and desired me not to be much con- 
cerned about it. 

Five days after the news of the troops having left Shitar- 
pur on their way to Cabul reached us, I returned to Karachi 
with Colonel Pottinger. ‘This was in the month of April, 
At Karachi, Colonel Pottinger was very much delighted 
to learn and see in person the services rendered by my 
brother to the English troops stationed there, Colonel 
Pottinger soon afterwards prepared for departure to Bombay, 
and asked me to accompany him. I informed him that my 
family owned a firm (mercantile house) at Bombay ever 
since the time when Bombay was subject to the Shidis; 
but that none of our family had ever visited it. If he, how- 
ever, wished me to accompany him, I was not very reluctant. 
He was then pleased to excuse ine, but said that he would 
send for me when he returned to Bhooj, 

The command of the force stationed at Karachi was 
entrusted to Colonel Spiller. He was a married gentleman 
and had his family with him, I visited the camp daily 
at nine o’clock in the morning, passed the day in my tent 
that was pitched next to Colonel Spiller’s, and returned 
home at six o'clock in the evening. Colonel Spiller was 
a gentleman of a very kind, frank and noble disposition. 
One evening at five o’clock Captain Hand went owt for a 
tide on horseback to the hills towards Mugger Pir, and he 


1 The Shidis, literally “black natives of Africa,’ still retain their 
old state of Jinjeera, a strong island fortress on the mainiand a little 
south-west of Bombay harbour. ‘he Shidis or Hubshidis were by tradition 
adinirals of the fleet to the Kings of Gujerat and the Emperors of Delhi, 
and several times occupied the whole island of Bombay. Even after its 
occupation by the British, the Shidis took the island of Bombay on two 
occasions, all excepting the British Castle, 
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was mtttdered by some people. He failed to return to 
camp till past seven, when Colonel Spiller sent some sepoys 
to look out for him in the direction of the hills. They soon 
returned with the news that his body was found dead 
in a hollow. At ten o’clock at night Colonel Spiller sent 
for me, and accompanied by a few sepoys, who were then 
present, I immediately went to the camp. Colonel Spiller 
informed me of what he had learnt concerning Captain 
Hand. I directly ordered my sepoys to hasten to Mugger 
Pir with some “ pagis,’’? (fodt trackers) and obtain a clue 
to the murder. I told them that I would remain in camp 
until they returned. They came back after a few hours 
with the information that the dastardly deed had been 
perpetrated by Kalipha® Chakur of Shah Bilawal, who 
was accompanied by fifty men of the Chhuto and Badija 
tribes. On being informed of this, Colonel Spiller directly 
wrote to Lieut. Leckie, Assistant to Colonel Pottinger, 
who was left in charge of the agency at Hyderabad, to 
demand the personal presence of Kalipha Chakur at Karachi. 
I then returned to town and inquired if any men of the 
Chhuto and Badija tribes could be found. Hight men were 
traced and these were immediately secured and sent over 
to the English camp under a strong guard, ‘These persons 
confessed orally in the presence of Colonel Spiller that they 
were the disciples of Kalipha Chakur of Shah Bilawal? 
who was their religious head, that the cowardly murder 
was committed by him, and that they were with him at the 





1 Pagis” is derived from “pag,” a footprint, and pagis are trackers, 
The gift of following and discriminating footprints which a Sindhi pagee 
possesses is little short of miraculous. ‘hey can recognise in passing 
along a road the footprint of a stolen camel or of a thief who has been 
wanted, years after the crime, tiack hfm and pick out the thicf or beast 
from amougst a crowd of met or beasts. Such valuable aid they still 
afford to the regular police that about twenty years ago the Commissioner 
in Sind (the writer of this) arranged that subsidies should be paid from the 
tates to pagis of special ability, who were to be included in the village 
tevenue establishinents, with a view to preserving the art,—Ep. 

3 Kalipha, au honorific title for head priest. 

4 Shah Bilawal is a holy place with hot springs, close to the Khelat 
frontier, about sixty miles north of Karachi, and the headquarters of the 
powerful Chhuto tribe, mostly subjects of the Khan of Khelat. 
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time, and that the glittering facings on the coat which 
Captain Hand wore had roused their cupidity. ‘This evidence 
was recorded, and the men kept in custody. Lieut. Leckie 
prevailed upon Mir Nur Mahomed at Hyderabad to send 
for Kalipha Chakur, and the Mir accordingly deputed Ninda 
“ hijmatgar " to Shah Bilawal to secure Kalipha Chakur 
and to take him to the English camp at Karachi, where a 
court-martial was held, and the charge being brought home 
to Chakur, he was ordered to be hanged on the very spot on 
which Captain Hand was muidered, The court of enquiry 
was composed of Colonel Spiller, Major Donnohy, and my- 
self, The special service rendered by me in this case was 
communicated by Colonel Spiller in detail to Colonel Pottin- 
ger, and he addressed me a special Ictter of thanks. 

In August, corresponding to the Sindhi month Sawan, 
sumbat 1896 (A.D, 1841), Colonel Pottinger wrote to me to 
see him at Bhooj, whither he had returned, I accordingly 
set out for the capital of Cutch in the following month, accom- 
panied by my elder son Trikamdas. I went by land wid 
Tatta and Seergundha! to Narainsar, After a day’s stay at 
the last place, I proceeded ou to Lakhpat, where I had the 
happiness of seeing my father, with whom I stayed two 
days. From Lakhpat I stepped over to Bhooj and was 
delighted to be in the company of Colonel Pottinger again. 
Before my departure from Karachi, I had written to Colonel 
Pottinger to inform him of my intention to visit him, and 
he had on the receipt of my letter written to the Rai of 
Cuich to keep a residence ready for my reception. On my 
arrival at Bhooj, I was conducted to the house so set apart 
for my lodging. When I visited Colonel Pottinger the next 
day and exchanged variotis news relating to Sind and 
Candahar, he desired me to pay a visit to Rai Desar, the ruler 
of Cutch, and ordered the residency Moonshi, Mr. Pitamber, 
to accompany ime to the Rai at five o'clock in the evening. 


1 Seergundha is situated on the Seer Creck, the most westerly but one 
of the mouths of the Indus, and adjoins a ghasily desert covered with 
one foot of pure sali, as white as stow. 
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He also wrote to the Rai to inform him that I would pay him 
a visit that evening, When I went to the Rai! Sahib, he 
received me with marked courtesy and distinction. He 
seated me by the side of his throne and conversed with me 
for a long time. After the durbar was dissolved, the Rai 
took me over to his palaces known as the Shishah Mahal 
(crystal palace) and the Hira Mahal (diamond palace), I 

* admired much the manner of the court of Bhooj. I visited 
the tanks, ponds and the principal places in the city of 
Bhooj, and formed a high opinion of the people. I lived 
in Bhooj for six months and kept a journal of that part of 
my life, which I wrote in the Hindu-Sindhi character 
peculiar to Sind, and have therein described in detail all 
that I saw and felt at the Rai’s capital, 

The English rassalah at Bhooj* consisted of 200 horse 
only, and it was under the command of one Mr. Watt, 
an Assistant of Colonel Pottinger’s. The next in command 
was Lieut. John Jacob, I called pon Captain Watt 
in compliance with his desire, and he informed me that the 
Government of Bombay had sanctioned the addition of 
300 more horse to the strength of the Bhooj rassalah,3 
but had expressed their inability to meet the expenditure 
immediately, and had authorised him to arrange with some 
banker for the purchase of 300 horses, ‘Ihe Rai of Cutch 
had undertaken to find him horses, but there was no banker 
(shaukar) in Bhooj or Mandavi who could advance him a loan 
to enable him to complete the bargain, and he would feel 
much obliged, he said, if I could assist him in the matter, 
adding that my services would strengthen my claim to the 
yegard of Government, I replied that pecuniary gain was 
not a consideration for which I rendered service, and if 





1 The title is now known as “ Rao,” not Rai Sahib, 

a The celebrated Sinde Irregular Horse, which later, under Brigadier 
General Jolin Jacob, C.B., put down freebooters and kept order on the 
north-west frontier of Sind, and in the adjoining territory of the Khan of 
Khelat, was formed from a squadron of the Poona Horse, at that time 
serving in Cutch. 

3 Rassalah, 7.¢., cavalty, the Resident's body guard. 


H 
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Colonel Pottinger desired me to assist, I should fain do 
all I could, Captain Watt wrote to Colonel Pottinger 
informing him of what I had said, and on Colonel Pottinger 
advising me to be useful to Captain Watt and assuring me 
* that it would be doing a service to the Government, I wrote 
with my own hand a Gujrati letter to the Rai of Cutch 
to request a loan of 2} lakhs of koris (Cutch coin), which 
I promised to repay within fifteen days, ‘The Rai very 
kindly sent me immediately on carts the amount asked for, 
which I forwarded straight te Captain Watt, who received 
the treasttre and passed a receipt. Captain Watt soon set 
to purchase horses, and he obtained sowars from Poona 
through the Bombay Government, and the Rassalah of Bhooj 
(afterwards the Scinde Irregular Horse) of 500 horse thus 
started. I soon drew hundis on my firns at Bombay, Muscat 
and Karachi to the amount of the loan I had obtained from 
the Rai, and had them cashed at Mandavi through my 
mercantile agent at that place. Within a week's time my 
Mandavi agent sent me the required amount in cash, which I 
thankfully returned to the Rai’s treasury on the eighth day. 

The combined forces of Shah Sijawal and of the British 
Government successively took possession of Candahar, 
Ghazni, Cabul and Jelalabad without the least difficulty. 
Shah Sijawal was again seated on the throne of Cabul, 
Amir Dost Mahomed and his brothers all fled beyond the 
mountains and sought refuge at Bokhara. <A part of the 
British forces returned from Cabut to Khelat (of the 
Brohees).1 Mihrabkhan, who then ruled Khelat, behaved in 
an unfriendly way towards the English, so much so that 
British stores sent to Candahar were plundered on their way 
through Khelat. This led to a disagrecment with the Khan 
which resulted in a war, Mihrabkhan was killed in a fight, 
and his young son, Nasirkhan by name, fed with all his 
family from his domains, Shah Nawazkhan, a cousin of 





1 Brahmis, who form the bulk of the Khelat population, are of Mongol 
descent, and in features, language and customs differ entirely from the 
tribes in Sind and Khorasau. The Khan of Khelat is a Brahui. 
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Mihrabkhan, was therefore put in power at Khelat by the 
British under treaty. 

Colonel James Outram was with the British force at 
Khelat, and soon after the change of government effected 
there he left the place to carry the news to the Government 
of Bombay. Rahimkhan, the chief of the Menghals, being 
apprised of his departure from Khelat, pursued him at the 
head of 500 men, some mounted and others on foot. Colonel 
Outram rode a camel and was unaccompanied by any but 
the camel-man. He got information of the pursuit and 
travelled post-haste to reach Sonmiani, where, as soon 
as he arrived, he enquired if any of my goomashtas, servants, 
or agents were present, A number of my men offered their 
setvices at once, and he desired them to hire him a boat 
that night to take him forthwith to Karachi. He would 
not come down from his camel until a vessel was engaged 
and furnished with provisions for a voyage, and he set 
sail to Karachi without delay. My goomashtas stayed 
on shore until his boat was fairly off the coast and out of 
sight, and then they returned to their business house. ‘wo 
or three houts after Colonel Outram’s departure from Son- 
miani, Rahimkhan Menghal* arrived in the town and 
enquired if any European had come thither. He was told 
that one had done so, but that he had immediately left for 
Karachi in the first vessel that was ready to start, and he went 
back much disappointed. My goomashtas communicated the 
news to my brother at Karachi by means of a kossid. The 
letter was read out to Colonel Outram, who offered thanks 
for his providential escape. I was then in Bhooj and the 
news was conveyed to me by means of letters, I informed 
Colonel Pottinger of it, andehe in return read out to me 
Colonel Outram’s letter to him to a similar effect, Colonel 
Outram was two days at Karachi and then proceeded on 
to Bombay. 

. The Menghals area powerlul Belooch tribe, 
% Sir James Outram himself states that the chief from whom he had this 
very narrow escape was ihe son of Wali Mahomed Khan, Chief of Wadd 


{the Menghal capital), who had been killed at the siege of Khelat and 
who desired to avenge his father’s death. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


Pottinger leaves Cutch—Offers to befriend Naomul—Letter to Supreme 
Government—Naomul joins Oulsam—Ceases keeping cavaliy accounts— 
Naomul’s confidential mission to Mir Sher Mahomed, and furnishing of 
supplies to troops entering that Mir's teiritory—Naomul's diplomacy— 
Interview with the Mir—Mir Sobdar's moonshis’ ariival—Naomu! visits 
Mir Shah Mahomed who gives him forged letter, supposed to be from 
Outram—Naomul hands letter to Ousram—Punishment of forger—Mir 
Sher Mahomed’s letter 10 Sobdar offering bribe to secure Ontram’s good 
offices—Ubhrimal’s knavery—Threatened hostilities between Hyderabad 
aud Mirpur Amirs—Naomul an arbitrator—Sher Mahomed’s letter to 
Mir Sobdar secured but afterwards stolen—Naomutl’s mistake in not giving 
it to Lieut, Leckie at once. 

During my stay at Bhooj, Colonel Pottinger informed 
me that the Government of Bombay had appointed Colonel 
Outram Political Resident in Sind. Mr. Melville was 
nominated to the post of Resident at Bhooj, and Colonel 
Pottinger prepared for departure 1o Bombay. He therefore 
one evening sent his residency Moonshi, Mr. Pitamber, 
to me to consult me what I would wish him 1o do for me 
before his departure. Mr. Pitamber told me from. Colonel 
Pottinger that the Government had left it to him to make any 
proposals about Sind he pleased aud they would meet with 
approval, and that if I therefore liked, Colonel Pottinger 
would recommend me for a very handsome reward in cash 
in recognition of my many and important services; or, if 
I preferred it, he would recommend me for a seat in the 
Legislative Council of Bombay! as a mark of special dis- 
tinction. I heard Mr. Pitamber and told him in reply that 
I would wait in person upgn Colonel Pottinger on the 
morrow, and explain to him my views on the subject. 

I saw Colonel Pottinger the next day and on his speaking 
to me on the subject I informed him that as for a cash 
reward for my services I cared little for money, that I owned 
a very large and undivided family, and however large the 





1 This is evidently 9 mistake, Sce Introduction, page to. 
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amount of reward, it would be comparatively of no use 
to them, riches being so unfixed and unstable. In respect 
to the other proposal, I told him I did not under- 
stand of what earthly advantage my nomination to a 
seat in the Governor’s Council at Bombay would be to ime, 
when it was so improbable that I should ever be able to go 
up to that city, that my family owned a mercantile house 
at Bombay ever since the days of the Shidi Rulers but that 
none of them had visited the firm in person. I told him 
further that Sind was yet subject to the Talpurs and had not 
become a British province, I therefore requested him 
that, in consideration of the services rendered, we might be 
permitted to enjoy the privilege of a permanent claim on the 
regard and interest of the British Government, and be 
permitted to maintain for ever a firm hold on the waist- 
band of the Government, Thereupon in my presence he 
took up a paper and filled all the four sides. He then made 
two more copies of the document with his own hand and gave 
me one duly enclosed. With respect to the other two, he 
said he would send one to the Bombay Government and 
forward the other to Colonel Outram for the office files 
of the English Resident at the Sind Court, He read out 
the letter to me wherein, among other strong expressions 
with which he recommended me to the patronage of the 
Government, he wrote that the Government had entrusted 
him with the difficult duty of arranging for the safe and 
convenient transit through Sind of the Bombay portion of 
the British forces sent out to replace Shah Sijawal on the 
throne of Cabul. He willingly undertook the arduous duty, 
but that he was not ashamed to acknowledge that it was a 
task which he should have heen hardly able to perform 
without my valtiable assistance and aid. “ Seth Naomul,” 
he wrote, “was my arms and legs, which held up and 
“ supported my body, and were it not for his assistance 
“the army under Sir John Keane would have found it 
“ difficult to move on from Bamnikote to Shikarpur as 
“easily as it did.’ ‘The letter contained much more to 
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a similar effect. (I regret, much, however, that the original 
letter in my possession was stolen, as the sequel will 
disclose, and I have not been able to obtain another copy 
of the same from any of the Sind offices.) Colonel Outram 
soon artived and received charge from Colonel Pottinger. 
However imuch I rejoiced at the nomination of Colonel 
Outram to the agency in Sind, Colonel Pottinger’s severance 
of connection was the cause of great sorrow to me, I left 
Bhooj soon after in company with Colonel Outram, and 
arrived at Lakhpat, where I.again saw my father, Seth 
Hotchand, who paid a visit to Colonel Outram, At Lakhpat 
I feasted the Brahmins, Fakirs and the poor people of the 
place, and therefore stayed behind four days. Colonel 
Outram meanwhile proceeded to Hyderabad, where I 
soon joined him. I passed my day in the English camp 
in my tent, which stood next to Colonel Outram’s, and at 
night I daily repaired to the town in compliance with his 
wishes and spent the interval with my relations to collect 
such political information as I could obtain. On my return 
to camp in the morning I usually called upon Nawab Ahmed 
Khan Lagari, who was among the first Sirdars of the day, 
and with whose family my forefathers were on very friendly 
terms since the days of his ancestor Nawab Wali Mahomed 
Lagarl, Nawab Alimed Khan himself visited me in the 
English camp once every week, and I generally took him 
to Colonel Outram. I'rom Nawab Almed Khan I often 
Jearnt much, but I obtained more information from his 
Diwan, Diwan Fatchchand of Sehwan, who came to me every 
day in the morning and dined with me, Colonel Outram 
alio tried to gather information through the Residency 
Mconshi, Mr. Aliakbar, wha was also advised to spend 
his nights in the town of Hyderabad. He heard all I 
communicated to him, and took down notes of what he con- 
sidered important. It would be too long to mention all the 
little services I rendered to Colonel Outram at Hyderabad, 
After some time the Bhooj Rassalah, under the command 
of Captain Watt, came to Hyderabad and from thence pro- 
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ceeded up to Khanpur (Jacobabad), I was requested 
to appoint my goomashtas to pay the soldiers their salaries 
every month and to arrange for the supply of provisions. 
I continued the work for five or six months, at the end of 
which I perceived that it was the business of an ordinary 
shroff or banker and did not suit my position. I explained 
my objections to Colonel Outram and told him that I should 
feel much obliged to him if he could kindly permit me 
to transfer the duty to someone else whom he might appoint, 
and allow me to clear up all old accounts with the Rassalah, 
and obtain from the Government the amount I had originally 
advanced to Captain Watt at Bhooj to enable him to raise 
the Rassalah. He accordingly wrote to Government 
and obtained sanction to pay off my loan, and I soon severed 
my connection with the Rassalah and called back my 
goomashtas. Captain Watt was succeeded in command by 
another officer, Curtis by name, and after Curtis’s departure 
Lieut. Jacob, who was all the while a junior officer, was 
appointed to the command of the Rassalah, and he changed 
the name of Khanpur to that of Jacobabad. 

One day at 2.30 p.m., in the month of Poh, sumbat 
1897 (A.D. 1840-41), Colonel Outram sent for me, and after 
I was seated he lifted up a pencil and held it up saying, 
who would take up the gauntlet. I stood up and requested 
him to let me know what it was for. He said he knew well 
that I could successfully carry out what he wished to propose, 
that he, in fact, considered me the most proper person for 
it, but he could not, he added, communicate his proposals 
to me until I offered to undertake any task that might be, 
imposed, I then salaamed him, and took the pencil he 
held in his hand. He then disclosed to me that the Govern- 
tment of Bombay had ordered! a portion of their army at 





1 The Government records show that this incident oceurred in October 
or November, 1840, ‘fhe units were the 3rd Light Cavalry, under Lieut,- 
Col. Wilson, from Rajkote, and the 4th T'roop Horse Artillery, under 
Capt, Leeson, from Deesa, Both crossed the Lesser Rann vi Santalpur 
(in Palanpur) to Shikarpur (Cutch), They then came to Bhooj, and, 
marching separately on account of scarcity of water, proceeded due north, 
and crossed the Greater Rann. 
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Bhooj to proceed to Shikarpur by land, vid Bellary, that 
he had written to Mir Nur Mahomed on the matter, and the 
Mir had in reply informed him that he had personally 
no objection to the passage of British troops through Sind, 
but that Bellary and that part of the country belonged to 
Mir Sher Mahomed of Mirpur and formed his possession, 
Colonel Outram further told me that Mir Sher Mahomed was 
inimical to the British interests, and that he had learnt for 
certain that the Mir would oppose the passage of British 
troops through his territory, and that there would therefore 
necessarily be some fight. He consequently desired me to 
go to Mirpur of Sher Mahomed at once, and thence despatch 
my goomashtas to the army at Bellary to arrange for their 
provisions and carriage, and to remain with the force until 
it had passed Sher Mahomed’s territory. He wished that 
I should myself remain at Mirpur, where Sher Mahomed 
himself resided, and from that as from the centre of action 
watch the movements of Sher Mahomed and direct my 
goomashtas asI might think proper. He added that it was 
the most delicate and arduous duty which he had entrusted 
to me, and although he had the fullest confidence in me he 
would nevertheless desire to impress upon me the necessity 
of using the greatest care, attention and promptitude. 

In accordance with Colonel Outram’s directions, I 
immediately prepared for departure to Mirpur. He got 
twenty camels for me from the Commissariat Department 
to catry my luggage, and ordered twenty mounted soldiers 
out of the one hundred horsemen left behind with him by 
Captain Watt, to accompany me, and he drew an order on 
the Residency treasurer to place Rs. 50,000 at the disposal 
of such of my goomashtas as I might appoint to receive 
the sum for my use, I told”him that I felt disinclined to 
cafry treasure with me, that my measures could not be 
obstructed for want of money, especially in Sind, which was 
tay native province, and that wherever I went I could find 
a home, that in Sind I could command money even in a 
desert, and therefore wished that he should not burden me 
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with the carrying of cash. He replied that such were the 
orders of the Government, and I must necessarily take some 
cash with me, and if I did not require it at Mirpur I might 

‘send it on with my goomashtas to the Commander of the 
force, and obtain a receipt from him on delivery. The 
amount was, however, at my request lowered down to 
Rs, 20,000 only, 

I was ready dressed in my military garb and went to 
bid farewell to Colonel Outram who was much pleased to 
see me prepared to start, Asa last piece of advice he told 
me to keep the news of my going to Mirpur a perfect secret 
until I reached the place, which he wished me to do as 
soon as I could. My eldest son Trikamdas was with me 
at Hyderabad, and I left him in my tent imder the care of 
one of my confidential goomashtas. I started for Mirpur 
at 4.30 in the afternoon. I made all possible haste to 
journey on, but my march was necessarily guided by my 
baggage camels, which were camels of burden and walked 
slowly. I had only crossed the Fuleli when the sun set, 
and when I reached Dabiari, a place eight or nine miles 
distant, it grew so dark that we could not proceed further 
owing to pitfalls, canal excavations, and other difficulties 
of the way incidental to a country not traversed by regular 
roads, Our people could not find their way and we had to 

alight at a little distance from the village. When the moon, 
however, rose, at 12 at night, we again reloaded our camels 
and proceeded on. At § o’clock in the morning we neared 
Alahyarka-Tanda, Not wishing to enter the town, and 
thinking it impolitic to go to Mirpur during the day, I put 
up in a dharamsala! along the banks of a canal a mile-and-a- 
half distant from the ‘Tanda, [restarted at about § o'clock 
in the evening and passed Allahyar’s Tanda by the fish 
market, A number of men were informed of my arrival, 
and soon hundreds flocked around me and begged of me to 
stay a little. I told them that I had urgent business at 
Lakhpat, and I must go. So I took my leave of them 


1 A public rest-house, or caravanseray. 
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and journeyed on, At midnight I reached Mirpur and 
observed a nice spot to the east of the town. I thought of 
pitching my tents there, but expecting to find a still more 
suitable spot I passed straight through the main bazaar 
of the town from one extremity to the other, and I saw a 
spot more elevated which, however, on close examination, 
was discovered to be a resting-place for sheep and goats 
and spread over: with their dung. I therefore retraced 
my steps the same way to the first spot, and was amused 
to find that not even a dog barked both on my way up 
and down. Mirpur was the seat of government and the 
headquarters of Mir Sher Mahomed, and what struck me 
most was the fancied security in which the Amir thus lived 
in his own capital, I had iy tent pitched to the cast of the 
town opposite the fort, within which Mir Sher Mahomed 
resided. Ihad had nosleep fortwo nights, and so feeling weary 
I went to rest after giving directions concerning the pitching 
of different tents. Before four in the morning the arrange- 
ments were all perfected, all was in order, and I was accom- 
modated in my principal tent. I had instructed my men not 
to inform anyone of my arrival. With the dawn of day, the 
whole of Mirpur was startled to find a number of tents, having 
as it were sprung up during the night, on the plain opposite 
the fort. Various rumours went afloat: some conjectured 
" that a sahib-lok (uropean) had come, and numbers collected ' 
to obtain some information or a glimpse of him who lodged 
within the tents. ‘The whole town was in agitation. It 
‘was the month of Ramzan and the Mussalman fasting-days, 
Mir Sher Mahomed, in accordance with the custom of his 
court, held no durbar and kept all the time within his private 
apartments. When he was, however, informed of what had 
as it were sprung up during the night, he lost all rest. He 
repaired to the durbar rooms and sent men after men to 
learn who had come. But the guard would not permit 
anyone to approach my tents. His curiosity therefore 
grew still more intense, and with it his anxiety increased, 
At length some of my men happening to go to the town 
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on business, people came to learn who had arrived. The 
news was communicated to Mir Sher Mahomed, who sat 
all the while in durbar. He then desired to know the reason 
of my going to his capital, Thereupon two Hindu gentle- 
men, Messrs. Jethmal and Pirimal, who were originally 
in the employment of Mir Ghulamali Peroz and had since 
taken service under Mir Sher Mahomed, offered to bring 
him the information. ‘These two men accordingly came to 
my tent and told the guard to inform me that they had come 
to offer their services and pay their respects to me. I called 
them in and after some indifferent conversation they said 
they wondered to know how I should have condescended 
to honour their poor town with a visit. In reply I simply 
told them that I was advised to go there for a change of 
climate. ‘They then departed and communicated the news 
to Mir Sher Mahomed, whom they further informed that his 
principal muktyarkhar, Diwan Chatursing, was related to 
me, and advised him to send the Diwan to me to know 
further particulars. Mir Sher Mahomed accordingly directed 
Diwan Chatursing to see me and prevail upon me to pay him 
a visit. Diwan Chatursing was doubtless related to me, and 
he came to me in the evening by direction. After some in- 
different conversation he enquired from me why I had come: 
to Mirpur, but I gave him no direct reply. He then in- 
formed me that Mir Sher Mahomed had given me his 
salaams, and that he had desired to see me, adding that the 
Mir had learnt of my arrival at Mirpur in the morning and, 
unlike the usual practice of the Mirpur Sirkar during the 
month of Ramzan, which I knew was the month of fasts 
for Mussalmans, he had left his private apartments and was 
seated in the durbar room earnestly expecting a visit from 
me, that it was almost evening and Mir Sher Mahomed 
had not stirred out from the durbar room and that he had 
deputed him (Diwan Chatursing) to accompany me to the 
Mir, I replied that I did not feel well then, nor did I 
consider it essentially necessary to go to the Mir immediately, 
but as his ancestors and my ancestors were on very friendly 
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terms I would pay him all the respect he deserved at some 
other time when I felt better. ‘Ihe Diwan then said that 
Mir Sher Mahomed was informed that he was related to 
me, and that if I did not accompany him the Mir would feel 
greatly disappointed, and it would lower him in his estima- 
tion and damage his prospects, I then considered it a 
proper and fit opportunity to visit the Mir and sound his 
heart, so taking four sowars with me I rode up to the Mir's 
bungalow, a remarkably old and dilapidated building of 
the days of Mir Thara) where he sat in state. On my 
entering he offered me a “ munji,” and after the usual 
salutations were over he asked me why I did not give him 
either a letter or message from Colonel Outram nor even his 
salaams, I told him that Colonel Outram had neither given 
me any compliments to him nor a letter, and so I could not 
tender any, He said he and Colonel Outram were friends, 
I replied that they were not, but that I and he (the Mir) 
were inhabitants of the same country and our ancestors 
bore goodwill towards each other, and so I went to pay him 
a visit and respects on my own account, 

One Imambaksh, a Sayed, inhabitant of Nagore, who 
attended the durbar and was present on the occasion, then 
enquired of me if I knew anything of a fight that had taken 
place somewhere towards Jodpur, in Hindustan proper, 
between the English and others. He addressed the question 
to me, and several mouths at once opened to answer him, 
some stating they (meaning the Inglish) received hard shoes 
(meaning severe beating with shoes), and others said they 
were well discomfited ; many others followed in the same 
strain, imputing various acts of shame and disgrace to the 
English arms. I looked om in silence without uttering a 
single word, ‘The Mir, then turning his face towards me, 
enquired why I did not reply to what I had heard. I then 
answered: “Sayed Imambaksh put me a simple question, 
and before I could reply a number of people sitting around 


1 Mir Thara was the grandfather of Sher Mahomed, and the fonuder of 
the Mirpur dynasty. , 
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began to speak the most unbecoming things in the most 
unbecoming language, of the English Government, whereby 
they, however, only displayed their folly and ignorance, 
«Well, Mir Sahib,’ I added, ‘‘hear me now. Your ancestors,” 
I continued, ‘ spent lakhs and lakhs of rupees in the employ- 
ment of elchees (ambassadors) at the courts of various kings, 
who communicated trustworthy information, but you 
young Amirs considering such expenditure useless have 
discontinued that policy, and have chosen instead to spend 
large sums of money on personal pleasures and the purchase 
of luxury. And what is the result ? In place of authentic 
and trustworthy information that one would expect to hear 
at the courts of kings, here are circulated the bazaar gossip 
and the tales that opium-caters and chersh! or ganja-smokers 
delight to tell. Mir Sahib, when one hears another blas- 
pheming his god, his religion, his religious preceptor, or 
him whose salt he eats, z.¢., his employer, he should if he 
has the power cut off the tongue of the blasphemer, but 
if he be powerless he had better turn a deaf ear to the abuses, 
I have been hearing all this blasphemy uttered against 
the British Government, and that at your durbar, and feel 
much aggrieved, But I am a resident of Sind, and subject 
to you, and therefore powerless and can do nothing.’’ So 
saying, I stood up and bade him farewell. He said, “ Wait, 
wait,’ but I took my leave and departed, telling him that 
I should see him again on some other occasion. 

As I returned from Mir Sher Mahomed I directed my 
confidential goomashta, Rewachand Mahirchand, to prepare 
to go to the English camp at Bellary, and carry with him 
the treasure given by Colonel Outram, which he was to make 
over to the Commander of the forces, and obtain a receipt. 
I further told him to remain with the troops to render any 
assistance he might be called upon to give until they had 
passed the territory subject to Mir Sher Mahomed into the 
domains of the Hyderabad Amirs, that he was then to 


1 Chersh is a sweetmeat made of the intoxicating flowers of Indian hemp, 
and ganja cousists of the dried flowers and seed, which are used for smoking, 
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return to me at Mirpur where I should remain until his 
return and bring with him a certificate from the English | 
Commander testifying how useful he had been. I ordered | 
sixteen sowars to accompany him, and he started, though 
much afraid at heart, I did not inform him of the result 
of my visit to Mir Sher Mahomed. 

Mir Sher Mahomed having failed 10 learn from me direct 
why I went to his capital, wrote to Mir Sobdar at Hyderabad, 
whom he always consulted, and with whom he was at one, 
to enquire the reason of my visit to Mirpur. He grew 
testless and the delay made him more anxious, and he started 
a regular post to Hyderabad to obtain the news, At length 
Mir Sobdar sent his principal officers, Moonshi Awatrai 
and Diwan Salamatrai, to Mirpur to quiet the fears of Sher 
Mahomed, and to give ease to his mind, ‘They came with 
very great pomp, mounted on horses covered with gold 
and silver trappings, Diwan Salamatrai was my friend 
and relation, and he came to visit me directly at the advice 
of Moonshi Awatrai, He began to dive variously into my 
heart, and asked me over and over again why I went to 
Mirpur, I gave him but one answer, that Mirpur was known 
for its good water and climate, and I was advised to visit it 
for the sake of my health. ‘They stayed at Mirpur for eight 
days, during which time Diwan Salamatrai came to me every 
day. hey then went back to Hyderabad, and I was in- 
formed that Moonshi Awatrai promised Mir Sher Mahomed 
to effect his friendship with Colonel Outram, and the Mir 
in return agreed to pay Rs. 20,000 on account of expenses 
in a letter addressed to Mir Sobdar, wherein he further 
desired that his friendship with Colonel Outram should be 
concluded on the same basis as that of the Hyderabad 
Atmirs. Moonshi Awatrai, I was told, after having obtained 
this document from Mir Sher Mahomed, left for Hyderabad 
immediately. I was at Mirpur when I heard of the death 
of Mir Nur Mahomed, and learnt that Raja Kharaksingh, 
of the Punjab, eldest son of Raja Ranjitsingh, had breathed 
his last, and that his grandson Nao Nihalsingh, too, had been 
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killed by the fall of an arch of the Lahore fort while 
returning home from the funeral ceremony of his father,! 

My goomashta Rewachand having seen English troops 
safely cross over into the territory of the Hyderabad Mirs, 
and having carried out my directions in every respect, 
returned to me after the expiration of a month, at Mirpur, 
where I stayed all the while, He brought with him a receipt 
for the amount handed over by him to the Commander of 
the forces, and a certificate testifying to the service he had 
rendered. : . 

In the interval I never went to see Mir Sher Mahomed 
again, and after Rewachand’s return I soon left Mirpur 
to return to Hyderabad, I arrived at Alahyar’s Tanda and 
halted there for the day. All respectable people of the town, 
whether Hindus or Mussalmans, honoured me with a visit, 
bringing with them according to the custom of Sind, sugar 
candy or butter as presents. At seven o'clock in the evening 
some confidential servants of Mir Shah Mahomed, the younger 
brother of Mir Sher Mahomed, who resided at Alahyar's 
Tanda, visited me on behalf of the Mir, and after com- , 
municating to me the Mir’s salaams, told me that the Mir 
earnestly desired to see me in private on some important 
business, and that he had repaired to a small bungalow in 
a garden close by the spot where I resided, and there awaited 
my arrival. ‘They pressed me to meet him, and I consented 
to visit the Mir. On my going to him he received me very 
courteously, and informed ime that he was on very friendly 
terms with Colonel Outram. I contradicted him directly, 
when he repeated his former assertion, and said that as a 
token of his friendship Colonel Outram had lately addressed 
him a letter bearing his officialeseal and sent two European 
pistols, He added that his friendship with Colonel Outram 
was negotiated by Agha Ibrahim Shah, son of Agha Ismail 





1 The fall of the mass of stone may have been ihe result of a plot, as 
Sir Lepel Griffin thought, or purely accidental, owing to the firing of cannon 
at Kharaksing’s death having loosened the masonry. It happened on 
5th November, 1840. 
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Shah, whom he had on that account handsomely rewarded 
by conferring upon him a Jaghir of 1,000 bigas, and paid 
him Rs. 2,500 in cash for the purchase of presents in kim- 
khabs (silks embroidered with gold and silver thread) for 
Colonel Outram, and that he had moreover agreed to 
give him Rs. roo (kori) monthly for all future negotiations 
between him and Colonel! Outram. He offered to produce 
both the letter and the pistols, and on my asking him 
to do so he showed me both. I looked at the letter and 
found that it was drawn up in Peisian, and the envelope in 
which it was enclosed bore a square seal on wax in Peisian 
characteis. I then gave him assurance and told him to 
take heart, and only asked of him the use of the letter 
he had shown me for a few days, and this he willingly 
handed over to ime, I took my leave of him and returned 
to my tents near Sataunmal’s Well, where I had put up, 
and immediately gave ordas for a stait. My supper 
was ready, but I would not wait to paitake of it until I 
had reached Jam Hala’s ‘anda, eight miles distant from 
Alahyar’s Tanda, where I rested for a few hours, and re- 
started for Hyderabad while it was yet night. Next 
morning I rejoined the English camp, and had the happiness 
to be in Colonel Outram’s company again. I informed him 
of all that had passed at Miipur, my conversation with Mir 
Sher Mahomed, and how it threw the Mir into consterna- 
tion. I informed him how my goomashta Rewachand had 
served the Brilish troops while passing through Sher Ma- 
homed’s te11itory, and handed over to him the certificate 
of the Commander testifying to Rewachand’s usefulness, 
He was pleased with all that I told him and thanked me for 
it. Ina letter dated 8theDecember, 1840, addressed to 
the Government of India, he took an official notice of my 
services which, he summed up in the following terms :— 

“TY take this opportunity of calling to recollection my 
“letter to your address, dated 4th Junc last, recommending 
“a small pension and dress of honour to be conferred on 
“Naomul Seth for former services, to which no reply has 
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“yet been received. Since when I have received much 
“assistance from that devoted friend of the Biitish Govern- 
“ment in the present negotiation with Mir Sher Mahomed, 
‘as shown in the accompanying correspondence, in assisting 
“the troops in passing through the country, and also in 
“ bringing to light the peculations of Moonshi Jethanand, 
“ whereby he has not only brought upon himself the enmity 
7 of that individual but also of all the most influential 

‘soucars of the city who were concerned in Moonshi 
“ Jethanand’s frauds,” 

When I, however, lastly told Colonel Outram of my 
meeting with Mir Shah Mahomed, and how I had managed 
to obtain possession of the letter of alliance addressed to the 
Mir in his name, he felt exceedingly rejoiced. I showed 
him the letter which I had with me at the time, and after 
he had read it he informed me that the letter, which was 
drawn up in his name bore a forged seal in Persian, that it 
acknowledged the 1eceipt of the present of kimkhabs from 
the Mir, and informed him of a return made in pistols, 
I informed him that the Mir had told me that the alliance 
was duly negotiated by Agha Ibrahim Shah, whom he had 
rewarded for the service thus supposed 10 have been rendered, 
He said it was a case of the grossest fraud against. the English 
Government, and that I had caught a big fish. He addressed 
a letter 1o Mir Nasir Khan on the subject in the strongest 
terms possible, and demanded the presence of Agha Ibrahim 
Shah at the residency for enquiry and investigation, Mir 
Nasir Khan sent for Ibrahim Shah and all his elder brothers 
at his court and enquired into the matter. Ibrahim Shah 
ultimately acknowledged his guilt. Mir Nasir Khan 
thereupon rode up in person to Colonel Outram one evening 
at seven o'clock, and requested him to desist from holding 
the enquiry himself, as Agha Ibrahim Shah was a son of the 
chief Sirdar of the Sind Court, Agha Ismail Shah, who, 
as a special mark of distinction, was allowed to ride in a 
palanquin, and it would be therefore detrimental to the 
honour of the Sind Court if he surrendered Agha Ibrahim 
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Shah to him, but that he, nevertheless, promised to mete 
out deserving punishment to the Agha himself, as he had 
acknowledged his guilt, Agha Ibrahim Shah was accor- 
dingly sentenced to two years’ imprisonment by the Mir, 
‘and he remained in custody at the English cainp in charge 
of a gunner, Thereafter Colonel Outram desired me to 
try to obtain possession of the letter sent by Mir Sher 
Mahomed to Mir Sobdar, through his officer Moonshi 
-Awatrai, soliciting Mir Sobdar’s good offices in effecting 
his alliance with Colonel Outram, and promising to pay 
Rs. 20,000 for necessary expenses. I told Colonel Outram 
that that was an affair which would cost money, and he 
assured me that the British Indian Government would 
defray all expenses that might be incurred. I therefore 
set to work and took no little pains and trouble to secure 
the document, At last, one Ubhriamal, an Amil resident 
at Hyderabad, offered to bring me the letter in original 
provided I gave him Rs. goo (kori) as reward money. 
Ubhriamal was a well-known character. He had had both 
his ears cut off by the orders of Mir Sher Mahomed for 
some fraudulent act that he had committed. Feeling that 
Colonel Outram was anxious to get possession of the letter 
I did not grudge to advance goo rupees to Ubhriamal 
after he had promised aud sworn that he would bring me 
the document immediately, But Ubhriamal never after- 
ward showed his face, and ran away from Hyderabad. 
I communicated the fact to Colonel Outram, who said that 
I had lost my money and that the Government would 
tlot pay me a pertiy, as it was my business to have 
taken particular care before I paid anybody cash in this 
connection, . 

Soon after, a boundary dispute arose between Mir Sher 
Mahomed aud Nasir Khan, and both sides prepared for 
war, Colonel Outram interfered and offered to mediate 
and settle the dispute amicably, At his advice, arbitrators 
were appointed, and both parties agreed to abide by their 
decision. Colonel Onttam nominated (1) Mr. Whitelock, 
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his Assistant, and (2) myself on the part of the English 
Government. Mir Nasir Khan deputed (1) Nawab Ahmed 
Khan Lagari, (2) Mahomed Vusif (the elder), (3) Moonshi 
Wahram Advani; and Mir Sher Mahomed was represented 
by (x) his father-in-law, Alikhan Talpur by name, and (2) 
Jafarkhan Nizamani. We proceeded up to Allahyar's 
Tanda, and were there for fifteen days until the matter was 
finally decided. 

After our return to Hyderabad, Colonel Outram went to 
Bombay for a month. When-departing he said to me that 
he would expect to receive from me on his return the letter 
sent by Mir Sher Mahomed to the address of Mir Sobdar. 
He desired me to try to secure it and keep it safe. In 
accordance with Colonel Outram’s desire I set to work 
anxiously, and after much toil and trouble and at great 
expense obtained possession of the original document at 
last. I took it to Captain Leckie, who was Assistant to 
Colonel Outram, whom he had left behind in charge of the 
residency. He had the document read, and asked me to 
give it to him. I told him quite innocently that Colonel 
Outram had desired me to keep it safe in my possession, 
and that he would take it from me on his retuin. Irequested 
him therefore to write to Colonel Outram to consult him, 
He then returned the document to me, but from his face 
I could see that he felt somewhat angry. Colonel Outram 
soon arrived, and Captain Leckie filled his ears against me, 
Pleased with what I had achieved, I went to meet Colonel 
.Outram with a heart full of joy. I was announced, but 
to my great amazement he replied that he could not receive 
me and that I had better go and wait upon Captain Leckie, 
I had always such a high hope of Colonel Outram’s regard 
that I should have been the last man to expect that message 
from him, and I was much aggrieved to feel that all exertion 
made and trouble taken and expenses incurred in obtaining 
possession of the document, which he so earnestly and 
anxiously wanted, were to no purpose. He did not seem 
to appreciate perhaps my services rendered so gratuitously, 
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and I returned home feeling greatly disappointed. I could 
never afterwards take courage to go either to Colonel 
Outram or Captain Leckie. ‘fen or twelve days after this 
occurrence, one night after I had retired to rest, a private box 
of mine was stolen. ‘I‘his contained Mir Sher Mahomed’s 
letter above referred to, a certified copy of Colonel Pottinger’s 
letter to the address of the Government written by him 
when he was about to sever his connection with Sind, a 
pair of pearls worth Rs. 600, ornaments, and vatious 
other valuables, I lived inthe English camp, which was 
well arranged and well guarded, and I was assured that 
nobody could dare commit theft there. I nevertheless 
took every precaution for the safety of my things, and when 
I was first informed that the box was missing, I could not 
lead myself to believe that it was lost, as my tent was well 
guarded at night. I thought that someone had only played 
a joke in concealing the box. But when after a great search 
and earnest enquiry the box could not be found, I learnt 
with sorrow that enmity and jealousy, and not temptation, 
were at the bottom of the affair, I did not in the least 
degree mind the loss of the ornaments or jewels in the box, 
nor did I much care for Sher Mahomed’s letter to Mir Sobdar, 
what I felt most aggrieved at was the loss of the copy of 
Colonel Pottinger’s letter in the box. Colonel Pottinger 
had spoken to me in very high terms of the letter, and had 
assured me that though Sind was yet then subject to the 
Mirs, I should one day or other reap very good fruit on the 
strength of his letter, I attributed the loss of the paper 
so valuable to me to the Mirpur document, and repented of 
the day when I kept both together in the same box. I 
remembered Colonel Pottinger once telling me that he had 
sent a copy of the letter to Colonel Outram for the Sind 
Residency Office, and I asked the head clerk of Colonel 
Outram to kindly give me another copy from the Resident's 
Office Records, which he consented to do. But he soon 
informed me that on looking for the paper:he found the 
letter missing from the files although he had seen it there 
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at onetime.) ‘This news added to my grief, which, combined 
with the effect of the hot summer days of Hyderabad, 
brought on fever accompanied with vomiting. ‘The 
Residency doctor attended upon me, and administered 
medicine. One day, however, I was dangerously ill, and 
Colonel Outram hearing of it came to see me accompanied 
by the doctor, under whose kind treatment and care and 
by the grace of God I began to improve, though I was not 
restored to perfect health for a long time, as the loss of 
Colonel Pottinger’s recommendatory letter continued to 
prey upon my mind, 





t ‘These incidents well illustrate the intrigues that used to surround a 
Political Agency in India, and the methods adopted for ruining confidential 
individuals, Seth Naomul had not been wise in keeping the Mir’s letter 
in his own custody, and he certainly would have been ruined had not 
his character been so remarkably high.—Eprror. 
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CHAPTER VII. 


Marriage festivities—Distinguished guests—Return to IKarachi— 
Naomut receives through Lieut. Mastwick the dress of honour from the 
Governor-General—Construcis houses in Sadar Bazear—Mir's threats— 
Sir Charles Napier's arrival—Mir Ali Murad solicits Napier's aid against 
his brother Rustom—Rustom's flight—Attack on Ilyderabad Residency— 
Battles of Miani and Hyderabad— Designs of Numria, Karmati aud Jokhia 
chiefs to surprise Karachi and slaughter garrison—Alarm of Naomul's 
family—Panic in the City—Arranges with officers for defending Karachi 
‘Talpur flag hauled dow: and Naomy! sends kossids to Sir Charles Napier 
with letters secretly hidden—Naomul invites the help of Sehib Khan 
Chhuto—Maraudiug Beloochis pursued—Triumphaut return of Tlotchand— 
Buglish detachment cut up by Beloochis—Naomul procures guides and 
follows detachment into difficult hills—Pistol shot fired-—Suspected 
treachery—Belooch camps taken—The three chiefs surrender to Capt, 
Preedy—Naomul appointed Deputy Collector, 


In the month of Akhar, sumbat 1898 (A.D, 184z), it 
was agreed to hold the marriages of my seventh and youngest 
brother, Lekhraj, of my nephew Atmaram, and of my eldest 
son T'rikamdas, My goomashtas came up from Karachi 
a month before to make all preliminary arrangements, 
and on the arrival of my family at Hyderabad, I left the 
English camp and removed to the town. ‘The nuptials 
were celebrated with all due ceremony, and people of all 
classes were feasted for more than twenty days. Invitations 
were sent to persons living at the ‘T'andas immediately 
adjoining Hyderabad, and they all kindly attended, Captain 
Leckie, the English doctor, and all other people connected 
with the Residency, with Nawabs Mahomed Khan and 
Alalilad Khan, and other men of note, honoured me with 
their visit and company. My health, however, showed no 
marked improvement all this time. I could not forget the 
loss of Colonel Pottinger’s letter, and distress on that account 
aided by the effect of the summer heat of Hyderabad 
continued to undermine my health. After the marriages 
were over, I returned with my family to Karachi in Sawan, 
sumbat 1898, corresponding English date, August, 184z. 
The climate of Karachi proved congenial to my health, and 
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I began to improve. I had been absent from Karachi for 
two years continuously, six months of which were passed 
with Colonel Pottinger at Bhooj, and the rest with Colonel 
Outram in the English camp near Hyderabad. All this 
while I rendered service gratuitously and lived and travelled 
in a style sited to my local position and rank at my own 
expense. When I returned to Karachi I was however ex~ 
ceedingly happy to see that my brothers continued to be 
greatly useful to the British force and navy at that station, 
and that things were managed,as well as when I left Karachi 
for Bhooj, I visited the British officers commanding the 
troops, and was much pleased with their company, I had 
my tent, as before, pitched opposite the general’s, and T 
repaired to the camp every day in the morning at Io a.m., 
and returned home after 5 p.m. ‘Two or three months after, 
Mr. Eastwick,t the younger, who was Assistant Political 
Resident for Shikarpur in Sind, arrived from Hyderabad. 
I went to pay him a visit, when he informed me that the 
Right Honourable the Governor-General of India had sent 
for me a dress of honour, consisting of twenty-seven cloths, 
which he asked me to receive. I accepted the gift thank- 
fully. A month after, one Mr. Candy,? of the Bengal 
Service, was appointed Political Resident in Sind, and when 
I went to see him he informed me that His Excellency 
the Right Honotirable the Governor-General of India 
was pleased to confer upon me a political pension of Rs. 100 
per mensein? that the Government would in return only 
expect me to advise them on matters in which I might 
be consulted, I thanked him and the Government for the 
communication. The Sind Political Department was in 
existence for only three months more when, with its abolition, 
my pension allowances also ceased. 





1 Tieut. H. B. Eastwick, author of Dry Leaves from Young Egypt, 
subsequently a Professor at Haileybury, Secretary to the British Legation, 
Teheran, and M.P, for Penrhyn aud Falmouth, 1868-1874, Later in life 
he was the author of Murray's Handbook for India. 

4 This name the Editor cantiot trace, 

3 See Appendix X. 
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I however continued to visit the Iinglish camp regularly, 
Ohe day, Captain Henry Preedy, wlio was at the head of the 
Commissariat Department at Karachi, and acted also as 
Bazaar Master (Cantonment Magistrate), took me to the 
Commander of the forces, in whose presence he told me, 
“We have tried much and exerted our best to improve the 
Sadar Bazaar. We have got the Amits to consent to exempt 
all goods intended for sale in the Sadar from transit duty. 
But with all that no natives of the town would open shops 
in the Sadar, and we learn that the officers of the Talpur 
Government do forbid and frigliten the traders, and no one 
can muster up courage to come to sell within Cantonment 
limits,” He therefore solicited my offices and assistance 
in the matter of the development of trade in the Sadar, 
I replied that I was ready to do anything they com- 
manded even at the sacrifice of incurring the displeasure 
of the Talpur Government. I knew for certain that the 
native officers did discourage traders from opening shops 
in the Sadar, but since they desired my assistance and aid, 
I should gladly do what I could to open shops in the Bazaar 
for the sale of various articles. Accordingly, the very next 
day I ordered several houses! to be built at my own expense, 
started my own branch firm in the camp, and induced several 
traders to open grain, cloth and other shops for the con- 
venience of the residents in the camp. I appointed one 
Narsingdas, of Ahmedabad, as my manager, and he was very 
useful to the sepoys in the way of granting them hundis 
in favour of theit families on Hindustan proper and dther 
parts of India, ‘Trade in the Sadar thus began to thrive 
and prosper. ‘he officers of the ‘Talpur Government 
at Karachi thereupon coujointly complained to the Hydera- 
bad court that I had ruined the trade of Karachi, and thus 
‘materially injured the revenue? accruing therefrom. ‘I‘his 
so incensed Mir Nasir Khan that he despatched a party 


» See Introduction, p. 23. These houses were pulled down under 


Sir Charles Napier’s regime. 
2 The inference is that the Amirs’ tax collectors would find it dificult 
to enforce imposis in a British cantonment, 
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of 20 horse to arrest me. I was apprised of the order by 
my relatives connected with the Hyderabad court, and no 
sooner did I receive the letter than I communicated the 
news to Captain Preedy and the Commander of the British 
force. They directly wrote to Lieut. Mylne Assistant 
Political Agent, to inform him of what they had learnt, 
and reqtested him to protest against it, ‘The letter was sent 
with an express messenger, and as soon as Lieut. Myine 
received it, he went in person to Mir Nasir Khan to ask him 
if the report he had heard ,was true. Mir Nasir Khan 
angrily said ‘Yes, he had given the orders—that I had 
tuined Karachi and injured his revenue of lakhs, and that I 
was in his clutches and he would have me hauled up.” Lieut. 
Mylne as angrily replied that he should understand that I 
was under the patronage of the British Government and 
secttre under the care of the Governor-General of India, 
He therefore warned the Mir against the adoption of any 
proceedings hurtful or injurious to me. So saying Lieut. 
Mylne left him, and it had all the desired effect. Mir Nasir 
Khan privately recalled his order, and no Talpur sowar 
ever came to Karachi. 

In 1842 Sir Charles Napier, being appointed Commander- 
in-Chief of the British forces in Sind, arrived at Karachi, 
which he however soon left for Hyderabad, In the beginning 
of 1843 a quarrel arose between two brother Mirs of Khyrpoor 
—Mirs Rustom and Ali Murad, and both collected their men’ 
for a fight. ‘The latter was in communication with Sir 
Chasles Napier, whose aid he solicited in subduing his 
brother. Sir Charles Napier readily consented, and Mir 
Rustom fled and sought refuge with the Mirs of Hyderabad, 
whither he was followed by Sir Charles Napier. The 
Hyderabad Government was in a rage, and thought of 
opposition. As preliminary to the rest of the drama,’ 
the Beloochis suddenly attacked the Residency house, 





1 Tu the original Memoir the name of the officer is stated to be Melville, 
but the Parliamentary Blue Book shows clearly that the writer was Lieut. 
Mylne. ? 
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which Colonel Outram however gallantly defended against 
odds for a few hours, until he could arrange to get on board 
a Government steamer on the Indus. ‘The ‘Talpurs collecting 
their men advanced with an army of 30,000 strong to 
Miani, about four koss distant [rom Hyderabad, to check 
the progress of Sir Charles Napier, who had by that time 
arrived at Halla. Sir Charles commanded a force of 2,500 
fighting men only, but they were all well disciplined and well 
trained, while the army of the Amirs was a crowd of hastily 
collected and ill-experienced. Beloochis under unskilful 
generals, unacquainted with the tactics of war. The battle 
of Miani followed, in which the atmy of the ‘Ialpurs was 
defeated, and it fled. ‘The Beloochis fought well and used 
the sword bravely, but they were all untrained otherwise. 
The Mirs fled with their army and shut themselves up 
within the citadel of Hyderabad. ‘Ihe victorious Sir 
Charles followed them, and encamped at Mirkhan’s Tanda, 
where the Hyderabad Mirs all went and surrendcred to him, 
The families of the Mirs withdrew beyond the Fuleli, and 
Sir Charles Napier occupied the citadel. 

Before the battle of Miani and about the time when the 
Residency at Hyderabad was rashly attacked by the 
Beloochis, the Mirs had written to Jam Maherali Jokhia of 
Mallir, Malik Ahmed Khan Numria, and Malik Ibrahim 
Khan Karmati,! to say that, instead of going to Hyderabad 
to co-operate with the rest of the Belooch arnzy, they should 
unite their strength and with their combined forces suddenly 
fall wpon the British camp at Karachi, plunder and burn 
all that they could lay their hands upon and kill every 
British soldier, European or native, not leave an Tinglish 
dog alive, and put to the sword every other person in Karachi 
connected with the British or their party. ‘The Amirs in- 
formed their officers at Karachi of what they had written 





1 It was from these three chiefs, Une heads of extensive Belooch clans 
in the hilly and desert country arowid Karachi, that Seth Naomul 
originally had -procuisd camels for transport. ‘They were all men of 
considerable influence and power, and the Numria chief was related by 
marriage to the Talpurs. 
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to the Jokhia Jam and the Maliks, and further desired them 
to give the Sirdars cvery possible assistance in money 
and grain to enable them to carry out their orders, 

The three Sirdar Jaghirdars immediately collected their 
men and intended to surprise Karachi and the Iuglish camp. 
But feeling desirous that no Mussalman should be injured 
in the indiscriminate slaughter and carnage that was to 
follow, they privately informed some of them to withdraw 
from Karachi as speedily as they could, while they pillaged 
and plundered the villages adjoining Karachi. ‘The news, 
however, leaked out from the Mussalmans to other residents 
of the town, and all felt panic-stricken. On 16th Iebruary, 
1843, as I was returning from the English camp at eve, 
I was struck with the suddenly changed appearance of the 
town, All shops and doors were closed, and the town which 
in the morning I had left busy with the bustle of men, 
looked all deserted, I reached home, and to my great 
amazement I found my whole family assembled together 
in one place and anxiously awaiting my arrival, I had in 
the meantime sent out men to enquire for certain what the 
matter was, and they soon brought me very authentic 
information about what the Talpurs had written to their 
officers, and how these had sympathetically communicated 
the news to their relatives and friends among the Hindu 
merchants, who were all prepared to betake themselves 
on the morrow to the ships and boats in the harbour, which 
were all well furnished with provisions to last for several 
days, and ready to sail away 1o some friendly port on 
the slightest appearance of danger. On going home, where 
all the members of my family had collected, I found my 
grandmother, Lady Dharianayal, sitling among the rest, 
and she angrily addressed me thus: “ Boy, I have witnessed 
various vicissitudes of fortune and changes of Goverment. 
I can call to mind many fights and flights of the Talpurs 
themselves, and I well remember the light of people before 





1 Seth Naomul’s grondmother was the wile of Seth ‘Talmandas. “The 
lady in the text would therefore be his grand-aunt, 
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the invading army of Madad. Boy, I know not what you 
mean by compelling your whole family on your account 
alone to expose themsclves to danger and slaughter,” 
This took place on the night of the 16th February, 1843, 
and my grandmother anxiously desired me that I should 
arrange somehow or other to send them away inimediately ; 
that it mattered little if all property were plundered, pro- 
vided lives could be saved. I then quictly and calmly 
replied: “Be happy, fear nothing; be afraid of naught, 
and quietly pray to God. Onr ship, the Kotia Haripasa, 
is anchored in the harbour with Seth Hotchand on board. 
The vessel is well and plentifully provisioned, manned 
by Hindu sailors of Porebunder, and we can all sail away 
at a moment’s notice. ‘here are besides a number of 
English ships in the harbour, my men take provisions to 
them every day, and we can find shelter even on board 
airy one of these vessels in case of need; but it is too late 
now to do aught, the night being far advanced. In the 
morning I will do as you will desire, and arrange for your 
departure if it should please you.” 

I gave them great assttrance and then retired to my 
business house to seek rest. But anxiety drove away all 
sleep from my eyes, and I impatiently watched the break of 
dawn. As soon as it was morning I was mounted and I 
rode up to the English camp. T called at Captain Preedy’s 
cottage door. A jamadar who slept outside awoke, knocked 
at the door, and Captain Preedy adinitted ine inside. I 
communicated to him all that I had heard, how the 
Hyderabad court had directed the Jokhia, the Karmati 
and the Numria Burphats, to surprise and attack the English 
camp, to plunder, burn and gut down all Lnglish soldiers, 
and all connected with the British in name or interest, 
and to spare not even a dog belonging to the British camp. 
I related to him what consternation the ngws had spread 
in the town, and how people were prepailt to flee. I 
informed him how angry all my family were, and what they 
earnestly desired me to do, but that I would not send them 
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away until I had previously consulted those with whom I 
felt myself intimately connected in interest ; and I therefore 
requested him to obtain me the requisite permission to 
embark my family on board one of the vessels, myself 
remaining behind with the English soldiers of the camp, 
their companion in weal or woe, I said it was a moment of 
great trial, and it required promptitude and courage, the 
more so as the Inglish force in camp did not exceed 275 
or 300 soldiers at the most. Captain Preedy then informed 
me that it was three days past and no post had arrived 
from Sir Charles Napier’s camp. They knew not therefore 
what had transpired after he had left Khairpur, nor where 
he was. ‘hereafter he dropped a line to Colonel Boileau 
who commanded a regiment of Tnglish soldiers, ‘The 
Colonel arrived within ten or fifteen minutes, and there 
being no other private room in the house we all removed 
into the bathroom. Colonel Boileau and Captain Preedy 
conversed together for more than three hottrs while I sat 
all the while listening, Captain Preedy told the Colonel 
all I had communicated to him. After they had done 
their consultations, Colonel Boileau desired me to stay at 
Captain Preedy’s till he had offered his prayers (it being 
Sunday), and partake of a piece of loaf and a cup of tea. 
On my representing to him that it was past ten o’clock, 
that it was growing warm, that I had neither food nor sleep 
the night previous and {elt thirsty, he offered me sugar 
candy to suck, I replied that sugar candy would only 
increase my thirst instead of quenching it. He said T might 
then go to the house of my goomashta Naraindas, in the 
camp, and wait there for a few minutes. I then told Captain 
Preedy that I wondered that Goloncl Boileau should suspect 
me. He therefore spoke to Colonel Boileau and told him 
that I was a devoted friend of the British, and they should 
have as much confidence in me as in one of themselves. 
Colonet Boileau then permitted me to return home. I 
mounted my horse and rode homeward post speed. When 
I neared the Rambagh tank I met a fakir by the roadside 
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who was almost naked and had only a piece of cloth wrapped 
round his waist and front. He was not a native of Sind 
and looked like a ‘Turk. I heard him exclaim in a mood of 
madness in the Hindustani dialect, “‘Mhe English have 
gained the victory and conquered Sind. ‘Vhe Mirs have lost it 
for ever.” It was for the first time I ever saw the man. 

I returned home through the panic-stricken town and 
found about fifty or sixty persons, all the male members 
of my family, with their goomashtas and servants assembled 
at the business-house, awailing my return and directions. 
They informed me that they had packed up things and were 
teady to start, and that most people had already left, I 
was feeling exceedingly thirsty, and I said “Let me first 
abate my thirst, and I shall soon tell you what to do.” 
I bathed and went home, where my grandmother again 
desired me to spare their lives and Ict them go. I changed 
my clothes and sat to dine, and had taken only a few 
mouthfuls when a servant came in to tell me that Captain 
Preedy was standing outside and wanted me. I went to see 
him immediately, and he asked ine to walk before him, 
which I did, dressing as I went along. When we arrived 
at the flagstaff, where sat the officers of the ‘alpur Govern- 
ment, Captain Preedy desired me to ask them to come down, 
There were present the following three: (xz) Mahomed. 
Sidik, on the part of Mirs Nasir Khan and Eussanali ; 
(2), Diwan ‘Tickchand, on behalf of Mir Nur Mahomed ; 
and (3), Diwan Mulchand, on behalf of Mir Sobdar, ‘hese 
ijardars (revenue farmers) immediately descended from their 
seats and stood before Captain Preedy, who asked them 
to walk on in front. ‘hey obeyed, and we went on till we 
arrived at the spot now known as the Joria Bazaar, where 
my servants met me with a horse and a camel both ready 
saddied for mounting. Captain Preedy then desiring me 
to take care of the ijardars, galloped away to some distance, 
The ijarders gazed in wonder at one another, and at me, 
and wished to know what the matter was. I replied that 
I was as ignorant as they, Captain Preedy returned within 
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five or six minutes with the artillery and soldiers following 
him, We again went towards the town, the officers of the 
Mirs walking in front, I next, Captain Preedy following 
with the artillery guns and soldiers, Karachi was then 
surrounded by a mud wall, and had two gates, the Mitha 
and the Khara’ Darwazas, When he came to the Mitha 
Darwaza, Captain Preedy ordered four ot five sepoys 
who sat there on raised platforms to alight therefrom. 
They were forthwith disarmed and replaced by British regi- 
mental sepoys. We then proceeded to the Chouri (town hall) 
where the ‘lalpur flag fluttered in the air. In accordance 
with Captain Preedy’s directions, the flag, which had five 
or seven streaks red and white alternately, was immediately 
cut down and the Union Jack raised instead. All the articles, 
papers and books of account at the Chouri were locked up 
in a room under seal, and I was requested to take charge 
of the place. We searched on through the main bazaar 
to the other extremity of the town at the Khara Darwaza, 
where the same course of procedure was adopted as at the 
first gate, ‘The mud fort was then carefully manned at 
different points and mounted with guus. Other minor 
arrangements having been attended to, we returned to the 
Chouri where a proclamation was drawn tp declaring 
Karachi to have become a British town, and myself placed 
in authority, Copies of the proclamation were placarded 
on the Chouri walls and at the two gates, the purport thereof 
being tom-tomed throughout the town. Confidence was 
restored and shops and trading firms were re-opened in 
the town, which again looked busy and full of life. ‘Ihe 
change of Government was quictly effected without the least 
damage being done, or a single person being injured. A 
European sergeaut of the regiment was appointed to super- 
intend the soldiers placed at different points, and sepoys 
were directed to guard my house and dwelling-place. ‘Ihe 
officers of the ‘lalpur Government were removed to camp 
and kept in custody there. 

T had sent out people to ohserve the movements and 
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doings of the Jokhias, the Karmatis and of the Numrias, 
These returned to inform me that the marauders had 
arrived within 1wo or three miles of the Iinglish camp, 
and plundered or burnt all that they could lay their hands 
upon in the adjoining villages, but that having learnt 
that the English were apprised of their intentions, and had 
in consequence thereof occupied Karachi and imprisoned 
the officers of the Talpur Government, they felt much dis- 
couraged and durst not attack Karachi. I communicated 
this to Captain Preedy, and the Commander thereupon 
made what arrangements he thought proper. 

For generations past my family kept a number of 
Beloochis of the Brahmani clantin their private employ, 
I had in my service at that time about twenty-five men 
of this tribe as sepoys. When I went to camp the next day 
after the capture of Karachi, Colonel Boileau desired to 
thank me for the communication made, and said that he 
had taken every precaution against a sudden attack on 
Karachi by the Beloochis, and what he carnestly wanted 
next was some trustworthy information of the movements 
of Sir Charles Napier, of whom nothing had been heard 
after his arrival at Halla, ‘Ihe postal communication by 
land with Bombay, or Sir Charles’ camp, and every other 
place having been cut off, he and the other officers felt 
very anxious to know correctly what Sir Charles Napier 
or his army were about, and requested if I could assist therm 
in the matter. I asked them to write out their letters 
which I undertook to send on immediately, I then had with 
me four or five of my Brahmani sepoys, and I ordered one 
of them, Jado by name, a very faithful, true and daring 
servant, to prepare to go ta Sir Charles’ camp on one of 
my own riding camels. While Jado got ready, and putr- 
chased provisions for the jottrney, the British officers wrote 
out their letters, which covered sixteen sheets of thin paper. 
These were folded up after the fashion of native letters and 
enclosed in Jado's sandals under a thin covering of new 

1 See note on page 43. ~ 7 
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leather sewn up for the purpose. Jado left for Hyderabad 
directly by the Mugger Pir route, avoiding the path infested 
by the Jokhias and others. He reached Hyderabad exactly. 
thirty-six hours after starting, and found Sir Charles en- 
camped in the capital of the Mirs. He went on enquiring 
where Sir Charles was, telling all who questioned him that he 
was my servant and was sent by me on business, He found 
Sir Charles’ tent at last, and was admitted by him inside, 
on his reporting that he was sent by me. In his presence 
he tore the leather of his sandals and took out the post, 
with the delivery of which he was entrusted. Sir Charles 
was highly pleased with the skill and intrepidity with which 
Jado had performed the task, and with the glad tidings 
of the capture of Karachi. He offered to reward him, 
and asked him if he could take post back to Karachi. Jado 
consenting, Sir Charles entrusted him with replies, com- 
municating in return the result of the battle of Miani, the 
fall of Hyderahad, and the surrender of the Talpurs, ‘These 
he brought to me in the same manner within forty hours 
after leaving Hyderabad. I took the letters to Captain 
Preedy and Colonel Boileau, who felt much rejoiced, My 
private Brahmani servants thus maintained postal com- 
munication to and from Sir Charles Napier’s camp for 
a period of fifteen days continuously, during which interval 
the Jokhias and other Beloochis continued plundering 
and marauding all round Karachi. 

The depredations of the Karmatis, Numrias, and of the 
Jokhias on the outskirts and in the vicinity of Karachi struck 
terror in the hearts of the people, and all intercourse and 
communication with the outside world was cut off. Captain 
Preedy and Colonel Boileau therefore one day consulted me 
if I could devise any means to check the ravages of the 
Beloochis, Sahib Khan of Shah Bilawal, the Sirdar of the 
Chhuto tribe, professed friendship towards me. I had shown 
him great hospitality in sumbat 1895 (A.D, 1839) when he 
visited Karachi in connection with the murder of Captain 
Hand (vide supra, p. 95), in which some Chhutos, his followers, 

‘4 a 
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were implicated along with Khalifa Chakur. In return 
for the kindness shown to him then he had pledged his 
faith and honour to be useful to me whenever I should 
command his seivices. Ile had said, “I am a resident of 
the hills, and, believe it, my word is unalterable, I will be 
only glad to serve you even at the risk of my head.” When 
Captain Preedy and Colonel Boileau solicited me to assist 
them with men, till they could get reinforcements from 
Bombay, I sent a Brahmani sowar to Sahib Khan Chhuto 
with a letter, asking him tg recall to mind the promise 
made by him some ycats back and to be useful 10 me with 
his followers when I needed his aid, that if even he had 
applied “met” (f{ullers’ eaith) to his head to clean it, he 
should not wait to wash it off but statt for Karachi with 
all possible expedition, ‘Ihe good Will Sirdar, a faithful 
Mussalman, directly collected a body of 300 men, who were 
at hand, and speedily set out for Karachi, When he artived 
at the Habb he sent a man in advance to inform me of his 
approach, and soon came up himself and encamped along 
the garden. I went to meet him and ordered provisions 
to be sent to him and his mdn. I took him to the British 
camp with all his followers, who were all well armed, and 
I presented the Sirdar to Colonel Boileau and Captain Preedy. 
They expressed great satisfaction, and the camp people 
were surprised to see the Mussalman soldiers, Captain 
Pieedy enquired how I arranged about their provisions, 
and offered to meet all demands from the Mnglish Com- 
mmissariat Department, but I informed him that I liked to 
defray their feeding expenses from my own pocket. Sahib 
Khan recovered nearly the whole of the catile and other 
property which had been driven off or stolen by the plun- 
dering hordes who hovered about Karacli, and restored them 
to their 1ightful owners, When the Karmatis, the Jokhias 
and the Numrias were infoumed of Sahib Khan's anival 
to render assistance, they fell still more discouraged and 
disheartened. In the meantime, reinforcements came up 
from Bombay, and Sahib Khan was allowed to depart, 
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after having stayed at Karachi foreight days. He andsome 
other headmen who accompanied him were, at my request, 
presented with dresses of honour by the British officers, 

Soon after this, my father, Seth Hotchand, who had 
stayed for a fortnight on board our ‘‘ Kotia Haripasa,” which 
was anchored near Manora, came to shore. Thousands 
of people, both Hindus and Mussalmans, of all grades, 
collected at the bandar to receive him, and he was brought 
home with great ecldt, accompanied by a large concourse 
of people preceding him in a joyous procession. 

‘The officers of the Talpur Government were afterwards 
teleased from custody, and my brother Sookhramdas being 
appointed Collector of Customs, I selected Diwan Mulchand, 
with the permission and sanction of Captain Preedy, to 
take charge of the town chowki (police-station). All other 
arrangements concerning the administration were similarly 
perfected, A little after this, Sir Charles Napier was 
nominated Governor of Sind, and he selected Captain 
Preedy for the post of Collector of Karachi. 

At ten o'clock daily I repaired to the English camp 
and communicated intelligence respecting the feeling of 
the people at Hyderabad and other parts of Sind, which 
I obtained from various sources. I wrote down all that 
I heard, and read out the papers 10 Captain Preedy, who 
took notes of what he thought important, which he, in his 
turn, reported to Sir Charles Napier. My family goomashta, 
Faiz Mahomed Hussan, who managed our mercantile 
business at Candahar, sent me very trustworthy news 
about the doings and inclinations of the people of those 
parts. I obtained similar infomation respecting Persia 
and Arabia from my agents iw Muscat, Bussorah, and other 
places. All this I placed without reserve at the command 
of the British officers, and of Sir Charles though Captain 
Preedy. 

A month and a half after the battle of Miani, the dispersed 
Beloochis having rallied round the standard of Mir Sher 
Mahomed, enabled him to face Sir Charles Napier at Dubiari 
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(Dubha), a village cight miles distant from Hyderabad, 
on the road to Alahyar’s ‘anda. ‘Che Beloochis were again 
defeated and Sher Mahomed fled to the mountainous passes 
of the country of Doda Murree. Tis brother, Mir Shah 
Mahomed, directed his flight towards Chandka and Katcha 
to collect new fighting men. Sir Charles was apprised 
of his intentions, and he sent a body of men to pursue him, 
He was overtaken near Janghar and brought back a prisoner, 
All the Mirs, whether of Hyderabad or Khairpur, Shah 
Mahomed included, were after-this sent to Bombay by Sir 
Charles Napier as prisoncrs of state. 

A small detachment of troops soon after arrived from 
Bombay to join Sir Charles Napicr’s camp at Hyderabad, 
and to enable the men to start at once a number of camels 
belonging to the Memans of Mallir were engaged for their 
conveyance. ‘They left Karachi for Hyderabad, wid Tatta, 
When they reached Guja they were surprised and attacked 
by Chakar Khan Jokhia, a nephew of Jam Maherali of 
Mallir, at the head of 200 or 300 Jokhias. The Tnglish 
party being considerably smaller, could offer no resistance ; 
their luggage was all plundered, and most of them were 
killed, ten or twelve men alone being able to escape to 
Karachi to tell the sad tale. Be it known that the Memans 
acted in concert with the Jokhias, News of the disaster 
was communicated to Sir Charles Napier for advice, and he 
ordered that the force at Karachi should take inumediate 
steps to avenge the insult offered to the British arms, and 
to ptnish the Jokhias, but that great circumspection and 
skill be employed in effecting the object, At the request 
of Captain Preedy I sent out a few of my Brahmani Belooch 
sepoys as spies to learn theswhereabouts of the Jokhias 
and the Memans and their movements, ‘hey soon returned 
with the information that Jam Maherali Jokhia and Ibrahim 
Khan Karmati had both left Mallit with their families and 
men, and had in fancied security occupied a very difficult 
pass neat a makat' known as the Mala Muhari on the road 

1 Makan = hamlet. = 
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to Hyderabad, while the Memans had removed to a pass, 
equally difficult of access, in the bed of the river above the 
village of Damb, on the way to Sehwan. I communicated 
the information to Captain Preedy in detail. Next day, 
at four o'clock in the evening, Captain Preedy informed 
me of what His Excellency the Lieutenant-Governor of 
Sind had desired them to do, and enquired if I could furnish 
trustworthy servants acquainted with the nearest route 
to the retreats of the Jokhias and of the Memans, I took 
to him twelve of my Brahmani Belooch sepoys, in whom 
I had the greatest confidence, and who were familiar with 
all the secret paths to the retreats among the adjoining 
hills, He enquired from them personally if they had 
thorough knowledge of the mountain passes and whether 
they knew the nearest routes. ‘They said they were 
acquainted with a path which was nearest of all routes to 
the retreat of the Jokhias, and of the Memans, and which 
would enable him to take them by strprise, but that it was 
at the same time the most difficult, and little or no sweet 
water could be had along the way. But the inconvenience 
on account of water could be avoided, they added, by tra- 
versing the country at a quicker pace, and the most difficult 
part of the way devoid of sweet water was not more than 
two koss in length. At this Captain Preedy told me that 
they were going to prepare for an immediate start, and would 
be ready to depart at eight o’clock at night, when he desired 
ine to be present with my confidential servants, I attended 
accordingly at Colonel Boileau’s tent at the time appointed, 
accompanied by my brother Sookhramdas and twelve of 
my mounted sepoys, with other Brahmani servants, all well 
accoutred and dressed in military garb. We did as we 
were desired, and at nine o'clock at night we were fairly on 
our match. We travelled the whole night. At daybreak 
the next morning we reached Damb, my servants leading 
the way. We entered the village of the Memans at about 
seven in the morning. The number of females in the village 
exceeded that of the males, most of the latter having fled 


e 
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for fear. ‘hose that remained behind, whether males or 
females, appeared before the Fnglish officers and with folded 
hands prayed for their lives, saying that they were poor 
and helpless people. Most of the utensils and other things 
belonging to the British sepoys, who were murdered near 
Guja, were found in the possession of the people at Damb, 
We stayed there four or five days, and Lhen one evening 
started for Mala Muhari, where Jam Maherali and the 
Karmatis had hidden themselves. We took ten palhalst 
full of fresh water with us for use on the way. It was a 
moonlit night, and till three o’clock in the morning we 
expeticnced not the slightest difficulty on the way which 
we found straight and smooth enough. ‘hen we entered 
upon a path between high hills, which from its sandy bed 
then dry, marked the course of a river. ‘I'his led to a more 
rugged ground overtopped by a range of rocky hills, beyond 
which, and on the other side of another dry channel, within 
a valley guarded by another range of difficult hills, the 
Jokhias and Karmatis had taken quarters in safely, Our 
passage through this stony and rocky ground with the cannon, 
wagons and soldiers on foot was necessarily slow, and the 
day continued to advance. It was the month of April, 
and the sun shone fiercely, more so on accouut of the vicinity 
of rocks, ‘The toil of a whole night’s march over uneven 
and rocky ground, aided by the heat of the sust, increased 
our fatigue, The English officers began to grumble. It 
was past eight and close upon nine. ‘the Jokhias and the 
Karmatis being in the meantime apprised, took to flight, 
and after the break of morn we could distinctly sce on the 
hill-tops a number of the enemy, now stopping to look 
behind like deer to catch a glimpse of their pursuers, 
and now taking to their heels. Our men grew enthusiastic, 
and were fired with a spirit of revenge. One Khodadad, 
a Chandia Belooch, belonging to a tribe of Sindhi Mussal- 
mans known for their desperate soldiership, who accom- 





1 A large bag made of bullock-hide, filled with water, a pair of which 
are a bullock’s load, 
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panied me as one of my most faithful servants, unacquainted 
with the tactics of British warfare, let fire a shot all of a 
stidden from a pistol which he carried. The British officers 
with the artillery, already chafing under fatigue and intense 
thirst, could curb their impatience no longer. No sooner 
was the shot fired than they raised a cry of “ Treachery ! 
Treachery !’’ I would leave the reader to imagine my 
anxiety and sorrow at the moment when I found that one 
of my own servants was charged with the fault, and how his 
act might be made to reflect against myself. The officers 
urged that by firing the shot the man had betrayed their 
intentions and given a signal to the enemy to fly, and thereby 
defeated their aim. Some thought yet differently and 
imputed still worse motives to the man. The Chandia 
was immediately hauled up before the officers, and on their 
enquiring why he fired the pistol he replied that they had 
almost come up with the enemy, and as his pistol had re- 
mained loaded for more than a month he was afraid it might 
betray him in the moment of need, and so he fired it off 
to try if he could depend upon it. The rage of the officers, 
however, did not abate. We were soon at the foot of a steep 
hill, myself and my men in front with Jado, the Brahmani 
servant, as guide in advance of us all, the same man who 
had rendered faithful services on many previous occasions, 
and who was well acquainted with the passes. The hill 
was steep and the passage up and down again was difficult, 
and it lay through a narrow path. But there was no better 
way for the artillery to cross to come up with the enemy 
encamped in a valley within a valley. We managed to get 
up the hill-top, but we knew not how to get down again, 
save through a pass beaten into a track by goats and sheep. 
It was the moment of the greatest trial—myself broken 
down by fatigue and thirst, with the artillery officers roaring 
through rage as well. I dismounted from my horse directly, 
and, fastening the reins of the bridie to the saddle, I held the 
horse by a cord. Then allowing him to walk before, I 
followed, gradually reclining against the rocks, until I reached 
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the bed of the river at the foot of the hills. My men did the 
same afte. me. As for the cannon, and wagons, the parts 
were immediately disunited and the wheels and the rest 
were all easily let fall precipitately down the hill, and were 
as soon connected and reartanged again, after the artillery 
officers and men had descended. 

Meanwhile my brother Sookhramdas had, with the 
assistance of the guide Jado, managed to take the foot- 
soldiers and the rest of the officers across through a shozter 
but more difficult pass, which was unsuited for artillery 
owing to the very rugged, crooked and uneven nature of 
the ground, ‘That way lay, as our guide had previously 
informed us, through an intricate range of hills, I had 
therefore remained behind to arrange to take the artillery 
across the single hill, at the othe: foot of which we had just 
arrived, and beyond whichi on the other side of a dry channel 
which extended along the hill, the enemy had taken 
quarters in supposed safety. 

From that hill we could distinctly see the huts of the 
Jokhias and the Karmatis at the distance of about a mile, 
It took us no time to reach the spot, and we observed 
numbers of females running away, with hair dishevelled, 
towards the hills in the opposite diieetion, cartying their 
little babes in arms, and other children speedily following 
them on foot. On entering the huts we discovered various 
vessels on the fireplace with food half cooked and grain 
lying before the mills partly ground and paitly unground, 
I felt extremely tired and thirsty, and ordered my servant 
to bring me water and a cot. ‘They immediately brought 
me Malik Ibrahiin Khan’s bedstead and, having got my 
bedding sptead thereon, I lay down under the shade of a tree 
to rest, until a servant biought me water in the leather 
bag. Having next obtained some wheat flour, I made a 
paste of it in a porringer which I carried with me in a leather 
case, and, moulding the paste into a thick cake, I threw 
it to bake on a cow-dung fire, which was kindled in the 
imeantime by my Mussalman servants, My men having 
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then obtained permission went and gorged themselves with 
the tice which the Karmatis had left cooked in their pots. 
The huts of the Karmatis numbered about 75, and in none 
of them could my men discover a single valuable, save 
corn flour and different things made of coarse broadcloth, 
which people in the country give in dowry. 

The infdntiy soldiers and the rest of the English officers 
whom my brother Sookhramdas had taken by a different 
route, similarly fell upon the huts of the Jokhias, whom 
they distinctly saw running away before them. The 
soldiets plundered the huts 4nd found among the rest the 
articles of dowry which were presented to Chakar Khan’s 
sister, whose marriage ceremony had been completed only 
a short time before, the men being unable to carry the articles 
with them in their precipitate flight. 

We remained at the spot for two days, and on the next 
day left back for Karachi by way of Ranna Piteani, a much 
longer and circuitous but easier route, An interval of 
about a fortnight passed between our first start fiom Karachi 
and our return to it, during which I lost all rest and sleep 
from anxiety and fear that the slightest mishap to the force 
through the difficult mountain passes which they had 
however willingly and with full previous information tnder- 
taken 1o cross as the nearest toute {to the enemy’s camp, 
might tend to speak against the many valuable services 
I had rendered at great personal risk and private expense. 
My doubts were not allidle. I knew well the very suspicious 
character of some of the officers, and when we ieached 
Ghaghar on om way back, Captain Preedy informed me that 
‘the Geneial felt much enraged at the stupid conduct of 
my Chandia servant who had fired the pistol unmeaningly, 
and that he intended to report the fact to the Government 
against me. I felt as it were thunderstruck with the 
communication, and enquired of Captain Preedy whether 
they doubted my fidelity, having known me so well. He 
replied that he had the fullest confidence in me, and knew 
me to be one of the most devoted friends of the British 
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Government, and that he would try to explain the cireum- 
stance to the General. We reached Karachi in safety, 
crowned with success, and offered blessings to the all-powerful 
God for the happy termination of the expedition, . I for 
one was fully satisfied with the conduct of all my private 
servants, and I gave them gifts and rewards cach according 
to his merit in addition to his fixed salary and feeding 
expenses. 

he Jokhias, the Karmatis, and the Numrias of the party 
of Malik Ahmed Khan soon felt themselves very miserable, 
They had learnt that the Mirs ‘had surrendered to Sir Charles 
Napier, and were sent up by him to Bombay as state prisoners. 
They knew not what to do under the circumstances. In 
this plight they sent their messenger to me to solicit my 
interference on their belialf, in order to secure to them their 
jaghirs, prestige and position. Alter consultation with 
Captain Preedy, Collector of Karachi, who on my com- 
munication wrote to and consulted Sir Charles Napier 
and obtained his advice and orders, I guarantced them 
their jaghirs and position on condition of their quictly and 
peaceably submitting to British authority, and T asked them 


-through their messengers to come to Karachi to offer their 


subinission. They informed me in reply that they were 
afraid to visit Karachi lest the British Government should 
detain them as prisoners, and pack them off to Bambay 
as they did the Mirs. ‘They nevertheless offered to approach 
Karachi within a koss of Magger Pir, aud said that if I could 
visit them there and pledge {to them my word that they 
would be treated honourably, ond that their jaghirs would 
be continued, they would have confidence cnough then to 
accompany me to Karachi, and offer their submission to 
the British Government, ‘Illey said they knew it as well 
as I that there existed old friendship between our ancestors, 
and they were not afraid to entrust their lives to my hands, 
as they felt that their confidence would not be abused, 
In accordance with the advice of Captain Preedy, I rode up 
to them accompanied by a few sepoys only; I found the 
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three Sirdars, Jam Maherali, Malik Ibrahim Khan Karmati, 
and Malik Ahmed Khan Numria, encamped on the other 
« side ‘of the Mugger Pir, above the hot springs, with a force 
of about a thousand men all armed with matchlocks. After 
a‘lengthened discussion, Jam Maherali addressing me said 
that they attributed the late attack on the Jokhias and their 
families in the valley of Mala Muhari solely to me; it was 
next to impossible for the English, he added, to have found 
out their deep retreat among the difficult mountain passes 
without my assistance and guides, that it was an act of mine 
which they much regretted afid which it did not become 
me to have undertaken, knowing as I did the friend- 
ship which existed between our ancestors. I then explained 
to him how the whole fault lay at his door, and I reminded 
him of his pledge of fidelity to the British Government, 
which he had made through me at Tatta to Colonel Pottinger 
at the time when the British forces under Sir John Keane 
were passing through the country, and for which he was 
rewarded by the British with the sum of Rs. 2,000, I 
reminded him how he had broken that vow, first by under- 
taking in person to attack, plunder and kill every British 


soldier and all connected with the British at Karachi, and, . 


secondly, by his immediate nephew Chakar Khan falling 
upon and plundering at Gujo a small British detachment 
proceeding to Hyderabad and killing several sepoys. After 
a tedious and lengthened conference, I told them that the 
day was fast advancing, and if they wished to accompany 
me they should delay no longer. They then grasped my 
hand and wished me to assure them again that they would 
meet with no dishonourable treatment, and that they would 
be allowed to hold their jaghirs in peace. Then with a 
cry of “ Allah-tu-har” they Stood up, and we all imme- 
diately started for the English camp, which we entered 
about five in the evening, accompanied by a thousand men 
all armed. I took them direct through the main bazaar 
to the residence of Captain Preedy. Going in first I 
acquainted Captain Preedy with all that had transpired 
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between me and the three Sirdars, and explained to him 
the necessity of leaving them unmolested in the possession, 
of their estates. Captain Preedy having approved of my 
proposal, I introduced the three Sirdars to him. When the 
interview was over, the Sirdars were told to take their 
station along the Layari route. One day I gave them and 
all their followers a feast. on my own account and at my own 
expense, and I sent them the customary provisions in wheat 
flour, tice, sugar, clarified butter, and cash in lieu of meat, 
They were only a day or two alter that in Karachi, and 
then they departed, Captain Preedy having removed all their 
fears and advised them to return 10 their permanent abodes 
and live in peace as British subjects and under British 
protection, assuring them that all that I promised them 
in reward for good and peaceful conduct would receive due 
consideration. Captain Precdy reported the whole matter 
fully to Sir Charles Napier, who approved of his proceedings 
and appointed him permanent Collector for that part of the 
country extending from Ghorabari to Schwan, Captain 
Preedy knew me long and expressed great kindness and 
regard towards me. He one day told me that he had 
obtained Sir Charles Napier’s permission to confer a Deputy 
Collectorship upon me, and desired me to accept the post, 
to which I consented. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


Sir Charles Napier's durbar on Queen's birthday, 1843-—Organisation 
of police—Sirdars and great landowners susnmoned—Napier's ungracious 
reception of Naomul—Resignation of Deputy Collector’s post—Plun- 
derings-—Murder of Parsee—Sookramdas atrests murderers—Civil 
appointments made on Naomul’s nomination—Diwan Chandiram 
prosecuted—Naomul and his relations threatened—Removal of houses 
in the Sadar Bazaar—Birth of nmal, 1846-——-Naomu! suspected—- 
Charged with illicit gains in remitting treasure—Full acquittal—Private 
distillery abolished—Illness—Sir Charles Napier's departure. 


Soon afterwards Sir Charles Napier wrote to me that he 
would hold a durbar at Hyderabad, on the 24th May, 1843, 
and that such of the jaghirdars alone who attended the durbar 
would be allowed to retain possession of their free holdings, 
the rest would forfeit their claim to any jaghirs they might 
have enjoyed, and, further, that it was incumbent on every 
respectable person and man of any social standing to attend 
the durbar. Captain Preedy desired me to send intimation 
of the approaching durbar to all Sirdars and Jaghirdars 
and other people of note living in the part of the country 
to the right of the Indus, from its confluence to the sea 
tp to Katcha and Larkana. Circulars inviting people 
to the durbar were accordingly issued, and I was required 
to make all necessary arrangements. 

Meanwhile the Lieutenant-Governor, Sir Charles Napier, 
organised the Police Department for Sind,’ portioning out 





1 It was mainly owing to his liberal settiements of the land-tax, and 
especially to all that related to the military landholders, that Sind re- 
mained so contented in 1857. (Sir Be Frere,) 

* Brere writes of this : ‘His police system was, at the time he intro. 
duced it, far in advance of any other in India, It has been the model 
for most of what ig good in subsequent reforms of the Indian police, aud 
its performance has not yet as a whole been surpassed. It was in entire 
accordance with the views of the most experienced Indian statesmen, but 
was elaborated in Sir Charles Napier’s mind, as he once told me, when he 
was watching the Greek coast from Cephalonia and thinking how he would 
manage such a country of brigands if he ever got the opportunity.”— 
EDITOR. 
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the whole into three sections according to the Collectorates 
into which the province was divided for revenue purposes, 
Lieut. Marston, of the 25th Regiment, who had distinguished 
himself by his valour at the battle of Miani in defending 
Sir Charles Napier against the attack of an infuriated 
Belooch, was appointed 10 the head of the Karachi Police. 
He soon came to Karachi, and ptt up with Captain Preedy 
who belonged to the same regiment with himself. Lieut, 
Marston looked scarcely cightcen years of age when he 
arrived to take command of the police. Captain Preedy 
and Lieut, Marston appointed Sheikh Ghulam Hussen,? 
who was chowdri? of the 25th Regiinent, to the post of 
Fouzdar® of Karachi. The brother of the elder Brown, 
Secretary to Sir Charles Napier, was appointed to the com- , 
mand of the entire police of Sind. : 
The durbar circtilars were sent round with my men, and 
Jain Maherali, the Sirdar of the Jokhias, Malik Ibrahiin Khan, 
the chief of Karmatis, and Malik Ahmed Khan, the chief of 
the Numrias, with whom arrangements had been previously 
entered into, immediately responded to the call. I had 
also sent circulars to the chiefs and sirdars towards Sehwan 
and Katcha and to the following: Balwalt Khan, Chief 
of the Rinds; Bulando Khan, Chief of the Gabols; Haji 
Khan Lagari, Chicf of Katcha; Bakhshio Khan, Chief of 
the Jemmalis ; and Sayed Kaimsliah, Resident of Thangara, 
These wrote back to me to say that they were exceedingly 
willing to attend the durbar to avow their submission to 
the British authority, but that the interval allowed being 
short they requested to be looked upon as British subjects 
in case of failure to attend the durbar in time in spite of 
all their endeavours, The Sirdars of Chandka expressed 
their inability to attend, having to look after their harvests, 


1 Though doubtless inimical to Seth Naomu!, he was, in the Tditor's 
recollection, a valuable and loyal public servant, . 

® Overscer-Superintendent of the Native Regiinent's bazaar, responsible 
for sanitation and for supervision over strangers aud disreputable 
characters, 

® Fouzdar is the old title for the Chief Constable of Polica, 
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which were ready for reaping, but they acknowledged British 
stipremacy, and would, they said, take the earliest oppor- 
tunity after the harvest to tender their submission in person. 
Accompanied by such of the Sirdars and Chiefs as came up 
to Karachi, Captain Preedy and I set out for Hyderabad, 
and arrived at Tatta. We put up in the house known as 
the Angrez-Ji-Mari (the storied house of the English), 
myself occupying one side of the house and Captain 
Preedy the other. Tatta was then an abode of religious 
fermentation. No Mukhtyarkar had yet been appointed, 
and Captain Preedy at my suggestion nominated Assomal, 
a Hindu, and Mahomed Saleh, a Moslem, the two great 
merchants and influential men at Tatta, joint Mukhtyarkars 
of the place. From ‘atta we went to Jhirak, where Mr. 
Matthew was Deputy Collector, and from thence to Hydera- 


‘bad. Captain Preedy put up in the citadel with Mr, Brown, ‘ 


and I also got lodgings within the fort. I entertained 


~ very high hopes of receiving marked distinction at Sir 


Charles’ hands in consideration of my long and valuable 
service. 

We reached Hyderabad on the 23rd May, The durbar 
caine on the next day, which Mir Ali Murad of Khairpur 
also attended. He had managed to bring with him from 
Larkana, forcibly and as a captive, Wali Mahomed, the 
Chief of the Chandias, whom Sir Charles Napier, however, 
set at liberty on his acknowledging British supremacy. 
When Captain Preedy was introduced, I also stood up 
to offer my respects, when to my great surprise Sir Charles 
Napier viewed me with a stern look of anger, and then 
turning to Captain Preedy spoke to him something in 


_English, which he explained to me by saying that Lieut. 
. Marston, of the Karachi Police, had preferred a complaint 


against me, to the effect that I purchased away all fuel- 





1 The gallant Lieut. Marston, whom the Editor knew very well, was 


» mot a mau likely to act from mere caprice agaiust Seth Naomul, but his 


own right-hand man was a Mahommedan and would naturally persuade 
him to destroy the influence of a prominent Hindu, and in such cfreum- 
stances a young subaltern would be easily led, (See Introduction, p, 20.) 
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wood that arrived in Karachi, and that the inhabitants 
of the town suffered great inconvenience and hardship 
on that account. May it be known (hat Sir Charles Napier 
was himself of an eminently frank and noble disposition, 
but Chal very excellence of his nattire made him loo creditlous, 
Ue could not personally converse in TWindastani, and in 
reply Lo what was communicnted to me Lreqtuested Captain 
Preedy to inform Sir Charles Napier (hat my servants at 
Karachi were commissioned to purehase fuel for supply 
to all British ships and steamers anchored in the harhour, 
as well as to the Commissaridt Department at that station 
for the use of British troops, 1 could well understand 
that some utisclicvous person, laking advantage of Tiedt. 
Marston's inexperience and wnacquaintance, had put him 
tp Lo make the complaint against me; and T told Captain 
Preedy accordingly, whose personal knowledge of things 
enabled hin well io explain matters to Sir Charles Napier, 
Tt did not grieve me the less, however, that nolwithstanding 
the many reports made by Captain Preedy, showing what 
particulaily valuable services I had rendered at different 
times, Sir Charles Napier deemed it fit to blame me in 
open durbar for a comparatively insignificant and un- 
important matter, What a reward, I thought, for all the 
toil and trouble. In short, Sir Charles Napier’s simplicity 
of heart astonished me no fess than the frankness of his 
disposition, Lrom all that T observed I could perceive 
that (he elder Brown and Moonshi Aliakbar enjoyed yreat 
influence wilh Sir Chailes Napier, After Che durbat the 
visitors were petimitled to depart, and accordingly we set 
out for Gidu-Bandar the next day, the asth of May, Trom 
Hdu-Bandar we set sail for {hatta on board a Government 
river steamer, and thence we returned to Karachi by land. 
After our arrival at Karachi, Captain Preedy enqnired from 
Lieut, Marston how he had fodged a eoniplaint against me, 
We said he was quile new, and was uot personally aware 
how things actually stood, bul that Sheikh Ghulam Iussen, 
the Fouzdar, and one Khushalrai, a Punjabi, laid the 
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information before him, and that Captain Preedy being 
then absent from Karachi, he (Marston) reported the matter 
to Sir Charles. Captain Preedy repented much his im- 
patience, and I was convinced that the report owed its origin 
to enmity. 

Plunder and violence and consequent fear of unsafety 
1o person or property, did not cease in Sind, ‘Towards 
Ghorabari, one Sadik, a khijmatgar! of the Amirs, plundered 
a Government granary,’ containing about 4,000 kharars® 
of grain, and declared himself ruler of that part of the country. 
Towards Manjhanda, the Khpsas carried on depredations 
along the banks of the Indus, and in 1843 a Parsee merchant 
while travelling on to ‘atta, in a palanquin, was attacked 
near Guja by a crowd of Beloochis and killed, his luggage 
being all plundered, Captain Preedy frequently expressed a 
great desire to organise the Revenue Department and to 
appoint Mukhtyarkars throughout the Collectorate, but he 
could do little as the country was yet unsettled, and there 
was no end to plunder and rapine by lawless people. 

When Captain Preedy learnt of the murder of the Parsee, 
he informed the joint Mukhtyarkars of ‘atta of the occur- 
tence, and he desired me to lend him the services of my 
brother Sookhraimdas 10 find out the murderers. Accor- 
dingly Sookhramdas, accompanied by twenty policemen 
which Captain Preedy had placed at his service, and twenty 
more of our own private sowars, set out in search of the 
doers of the black deed. He went to Gharo and thence 
sent out various men to obtain information and some clue 





1 ae, @ personal attendant. 

® Under the Talputs the land revenue was paid in kind, and the produce 
afterwards sold to baukers aud grain dealers. Selh Naomul’s banking 
agency therefore was extremely nsefubin remitting the treasure which thus 
accumulated lo the Head Treasury at Katachi, so as to avoid the risk of 
forwarding cash by road. As will be seen later, his enemies afterwards 
wiougfully accused him of charging too highly for this service, which 
had really been performed on very reasonable terms, Tand-revenne in cash 
was not introduced {11 Sir Bartle Fiere’s adininistiation. 

® A katet, or kharar, is 27 bushels of Finglish measure. By weight 
it varies according to the kind of grain, from 20 to 24 maunds of about 
82 lbs, each. 


L 
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of the murderers. ‘They soon returned with the information 
that the dastardly act was perpetrated by some Chandia 
Belooch cultivators who lived in a village known by the 
name of Karampur, situated ou the other side of the Baghar,* 
towards Ghulamalla. Sookhramdas accordingly paid the 
village an unexpected visit, and on searching the houses 
of the Chandias he found in their possession articles of 
various kinds which the Parsee had owned. Seven men 
were apprehended and brought to Karachi for trial, where 
two who had murdered the Parsee were sentenced to be 
hanged and the rest comshitted to prison, Sadik, the 
Khijmatgar of Mir Sher Mahomed, who had usurped power 
at Ghorabari, having enriched himself by plunder, secretly 
withdrew from the country. 

At Captain Preedy’s strong recommendation, my brother 
Sookhramdas was appointed Mukhtyarkar of Ghorabari, 
and the following appointments suggested by me at his 
desire were approved of and made :— 

(1). Diwan Chandiram? of Talti to be Mukhtyarkar® 
of Sehwan. He belonged to a family which held high posts 
of honour both under the Kalhora and the Talpur rulers 
of Sind. When first addressed on the subject he showed 
a disinclination to serve. Feeling, however, that I could 
not recommend a more respectable, experienced and trust- 
worthy person for employment under the Government, 
I wrote to him again myself and he was induced to accept 
the place offered to him. 

(2). Diwan Pohoomal of ‘Tatta was nominated to the 
Mukhtyarkarship of Laki. 

(3). Diwan Jethmal of Hyderabad was appointed 
in charge of Manjhanda. , 

(4), One Moonshi Lalchand of Tatta was posted to 
Jheruck. 





3 Baghar is a branch of the Indus, now a fine irrigation canal. 

4 See Introduction, p. 20, describing Diwan Chandiram. 

8 Mukhtyarkar is the chief Revenue or Local Magistrate in the ‘Taluka 
or division of a district. iy 
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(5). Mx. Assoomal and Moola Mahomed were placed 
in charge of Tatta; and 

(6). A Mr. Bharimal was appointed to Sakra, 

The Mukhtyarkars being duly appointed, the revenue 
work was performed more smoothly. In September, 1843, 
Sir Charles Napier came to Karachi and put up in a bun- 
galow that Captain Preedy had then newly built. I called 
upon him and found that he was chiefly guided by the 
elder Brown and Moonshi Aliakbar, who drew monthly 
Rs. 400 as salary. : 

Salary lists containing the name and amount of monthly 
pay of each officer, mukhtyarkar, moonshi and peon in the 
Karachi Collectorate were soon afterwards received. In 
these the services of Captain Preedy as Collector were put 
down at Rs.1,200 per mensem, and my salary was fixed 
at Rs.zoo a month only. I thereupon told Captain 
Preedy that I should continue to serve Government without 
remuneration, as I had hitherto done, and I declined to 
receive any remuneration, I could plainly understand 
that Sir Charles Napier was not to blame in the matter, 
and that ill-feeling and enmity in some quarter had succeeded 
in effecting a change in the salary at which it was originally 
proposed to remunerate imy services as a Deputy Collector. 
Captain Preedy informed me in reply that he was not ignorant 
of what was going on, and that he did understand things 
well enough; but he desired me to accept pay for the 
seven or eight months which had elapsed at the sanctioned 
rate, and promised to have it raised at an early date. 
I could not refuse to comply with Captain Preedy’s earnest 
desire, and consented at last to receive remuneration for the 
past eight months at the rateeof Rs. 200 It was originally 
proposed to remunerate me like the other two Deputy 
Collectors, at Rs. 700 per mensem, and I was surprised to find 
that the list of appointments and salaries as finally sanctioned 
was left unaltered save where it affected me personally. 

In October of the same year all the European officers 
“moved out into the districts. The younger Brown and 
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Lieut, Marston went to Sehwan, and were visited by all the 
well-known persons of the place. Some of these people 
led them to believe that Diwan Chandiram was no friend 
of the British Government, that he belonged to a very 
tespectable family which always enjoyed places of honour 
and influence under the late Government, and that the British 
authorities would derive no benefit from his appointment 
to so important a post as the Mukhtyarkar of Sehwan. 
Diwan Chandiram’s enemies soon got up a case against him, 
and Lieutenant Brown and Marston preferred reports 
against him to Sir Charles Napier. Brown privately 
informed his brother, the Secretary, of all that the enemies 
of Chandiram alleged against him and of the consequences 
likely to result from Chandiram continuing in office. The 
elder Brown thereupon obtained Sir Charles Napier’s 
sanction to imprison Chandiram at once, and sent an order 
to that effect to his brother at Sehwan. Diwan Chandiram 
was accordingly taken into custody and brought down to 
Hyderabad, where after a summary trial he was condemned 
to pay a fine of Rs. 5,000, and to undergo imprisonment 
for a term of two years. 

Diwan Chandiram had served as Mukhtyarkar for two 
months and a half and had drawn pay for that period only 
when the accusations were trumped up. The news soon 
got abroad, and the treatment accorded to Diwan Chandiram 

_was everywhere attributed to enmity. Lieut. Marston 
text came to learn that Pohumal, Mukhtyarkar of Lalhi, 
Jethmal, Mukhtyarkar of Manjhanda, and Hassomal, 
Kardar of Bada and Petaro, were all three related to me 
in one way or the other, and he had them imprisoned on 
the charge of misappropriating a few pice each from the 
eattle-grazing fees, which, it was alleged, were collected 
but not shown in the account books, Witnesses could 
easily be procured to prove the charge, and Pohumal was 
condemned to two years’ imprisonment and to pay a fine 
of Rs. 1,000, Jethmal was rewarded with two years in 
a ? See Introduction, p, 20, 
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jail and a fine of Rs.2,000, and Hassomal was made 
to undergo two years’ imprisonment and to pay a fine of 
Rs. 1,000. 

All Sind felt startled at the news of the summary 
proceedings, which earned me a bad name by throwing 
discredit upon the selections made. I felt extremely dis- 
pirited and sorry, but was powerless. Captain Preedy 
showed sorrow, but pleaded his inability to do aught, being 
bound to obey Sir Charles’ orders. I, however, quieted my 
mind with the reflection that it was an act of Providence, 
and that perhaps there was a ‘mystery underlying the whole 
affair. Sir Charles Napier returned from circuit, and one 
day soon after his arrival he came out of the bungalow 
to see me, accompanied by Aliakbar, his favourite Moonshi, 
He eyed me sternly and spoke something to Aliakbar in 
English which the latter translated to me in Hindustani, 
and stated that wherever Sir Charles Napier turned his 
steps he heard the people proclaim my name and exclaim 
“Naomul, Naomul! ” that he (Sir Charles) had conquered 
the country by the power of his sword—what weapon had 
I wielded, what had I done that the people should attribute 
the success of the British arms to me? So saying, he with. 
drew and retired into the bungalow. 

Within the space of a short interval of time after this 
the elder Brown, Aliakbar and Marston filled Sir Charles’ 
ears against me, and getting into a passion one day he 
addressed a letter to Captain Preedy in his own hand- 
writing against me, stating that if he continued as the 
Governor of the Province he would see me committed to 
jail within another two months’ time. Captain Preedy 
trembled when he read the Jetter and explained it to me 
word by word. He said he knew that it was owing to pure 
ill-will and enmity, but that he was quite powerless to 
assist me, being subordinate to Sir Charles Napier, Con- 
vinced at heart that I was not guilty of any improper act, 
I did not lose courage and told him in reply that, so far 
as the Revenue administration was concerned, I had no 


. 
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hand in the work and could not be held responsible, as a 
separate Shroff received and paid all dues, and he (Captain 
Preedy) himself signed the account books. But if, not- 
withstanding, Sir Charles wished to hold a trial, I was ready 
to submit to any examination. I was not dumb, and 
had a tongue to speak. I knew that I was innocent and 
feared naught. 

My personal enemies, among whom Sheikh Ghulam 
Hussen and Khushalrai Punjabi took the lead, tried their 
best to find some evidence, some proof, to entrap me. With 
the sagacity of hunting dogs they caught every scent and 
pried into and searched in every direction, trusting to find 
methere. ‘But what can a doctor do if there be no disease?” 
says a Persian proverb; and there is a good old adage in 
Sind, stating “If the Almighty take mercy the unpitying 
enemy ate simply rewarded with a storm of dust in their 
face,” The most critical and searching inquiry took place, 
but out of the trial I came out as unscathed and pure as 
ever, to the great disgrace and shame of my harassers, 
But may God spare their souls ! 

Sheik Ghulam Hussen, the Fouzdar, and Lieut. Marston 
then thought of injuring me through my brother Sookhram- 
das. They therefore proceeded to Ghorabari where my 
brother was mukhtyarkar. Khushalrai Punjabi gave them 
men to act as spies. They stayed at Ghorabari for over a 
month, and spared no device or effort to gather information 
against him. They returned to Karachi at last, much 
ashamed at heart I think, 

A short time after, a great Zemindar of Ghorabari, Jam 
Mahomed by name, came to Karachi on business in con- 
nection with the lands he culfivated. He was acquainted 
with Marston and Ghulam Hussen, and the latter one day 
said to him that Lieut. Marston desired to entrap Sookhram- 
das somehow or other, and he (Ghulam Hussen) wished him 
to state on the Koran if he had ever given Sookhramdas 
any gratification. Jam Mahomed replied that he, Ghulam 
Hussen, was labouring under a wrong impression, and was 
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Jed by an idle fancy, as Sookhramdas was above temptation 
by nature, and opposed to bribe-taking. Ghulam Hussen 
returned, ‘The holy Koran says ‘A true Mussalman is 
he who will quietly bow down his head before a stroke 
from the sword drawn by the faithful, but a Hindu foe 
may be allowed to mount up to the shoulder only to be 
stabbed in the belly with a hidden dagger when opportunity 
offers.’ ’’ Then Jam Mahomed, swearing on the Koran, 
told him that he never heard of Sookhramdas taking bribes, 
and that he dare not speak falsehood and perjure him- 
self and thereby earn punisiment in the court of God, 
Jam Mahomed came to see me subsequently, and with an 
expression of deep sorrow gave me an account of his visit 
to Ghulam Hussen, which greatly surprised and pained me, 
as it did Captain Preedy, when I related it to him, He 
wondered at the audacity and meanness of the attempt, 
but expressed his inability to take action, Feeling, however, 
that it was not safe to serve when jealousy and ill-will were - 
so strong at work, I wrote to Sookhramdas to tender his 
resignation, which he did and returned home after a service 
of fifteen months. 

The evil-minded and the vicious failed in all their wicked 
design to injure me, I however owned several houses in 
the camp,! which I had built before the conquest, at the 
earnest desire of Captain Preedy and General Boileau, 
and for which I had incurred the displeasure of the Talpur 
Government, as has been narrated above. Mir Nasir Khan 
had ordered some sowars to be despatched to Karachi 
to arrest me for building these houses and thereby giving 
a stimulus to the trade in the British camp, to the great 
prejudice and injury of the trade in the town of Karachi. 
These houses brought me Rs.200 per month in the 
aggregate as rent, and were valued together at one lakh 
of rupees, Major Boileau was at this time Bazaar Master 
of the camp, and he was told that it was highly improper 
that I should be allowed to own property in the camp and 

1 See Introduction, p, 23, and p. 120. - 
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receive rent therefrom to the extent of Rs.200 a month: 
and that I should be desired to demolish the houses and 
remove the materials, Captain Preedy was written to 
to communicate the order to me. He, however, gave the 
whole history of the houses and wrote strongly against the 
injustice of the order. He also wrote to Sir Charles Napier 
direct, but the Governor was implacable. I refused 
to remove the houses or the materials myself, when a com- 
mittee was appointed to value the property, which estimated 
it at Rs. 1,240 only, and the houses were razed to the 
ground and the plots were made over to friends in the camp. 
‘The sum of Rs. 1,240 was made over to Captain Preedy, 
but I refused to receive the amount and it was deposited 
in the Treasury. At the end of a year and a half, Captain 
Preedy quietly sent the money to my house with a letter 
stating that it had been shown as balance from time to time, 
and that there was a fear of its lapsing if I refused any longer 
to receive payment. I was powerless and could do naught, 
and only grumbled at the injustice in secret, as did all my 
friends and the late lamented Macleod and Stewart, who 
sympathised with me and expressed their strong disappro- 
bation of the injustice done tome, But the last two gentle- 
men encouraged me, however, to hope for better days, 
and I sincerely thank them for their good advice. 

In sumbat 1902 (A,D. 1846), in the month of Jeth 
(corresponding Christian date, June, 1846), ‘T'rikamdas was 
blessed with a male child, Alimchand! by name—my grand- 
son. In sumbat 1903 (A.D. 1847), in the month of Akhar, 
Sind was visited by cholera, and great mortality ensued, 
My brother Sookhramdas fell a victim to the epidemic. 
In the same year my father Hotchand divided his 
ancestral property, consisting of buildings, ships, mercantile 
houses, etc., etc., eqtially among his sons, reserving a 
like share for himself. The brothers were thereafter to 
live independent of one another in all matters, unless 





+ Now Rao Bahadur Seth Alumal ‘Irikamdas Bhojwani, B.A. (See 
Introduction, p. 28.) 
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they wished to carry on trade together on the joint 
stock principle. 

In A.D. 1847, the European gentlemen, whom to my 
knowledge I had neve: offended, desired to overload me 
with their tyranny! in reward for my long and arduous 
service rendered gratuitously, and they thought of en- 
trapping me through the instiumentality of some notorious 
characters of Hyderabad, who were therefore patronised for 
the purpose. One of these was Ubhriamal, a man notorious 
for his ears having been cut off in the pillory by Mir Sher 
Mahomed for some fraudulent act, and who did once cheat 
me of Rs. goo in cash, as has been related above? Another 
was an Amil, Hotchand by name, a companion and relative 
of Ubhriamal2 With these was associated a Sehwani 
Amil, Gulabrai Ranuga. ‘These three daily visited the two 
Browns and Marston, and held frequent consultations, 
It was at last arranged among them that the account books 
belonging to the firm of Chelaram, Seth Ilotchand’s 
goomashta, might be seized all unawares. Marston was 
written to accordingly, and he directly deputed the Fouzdar, 
Sheikh Ghulam Hussen, with a number of sepoys, to seize 
the daftar, which was that very day removed in cart loads 
to the camp. Captain Preedy was also surprised with a 
letter asking him to suspend me immediately. He read out 
the letter to me, and I submitted directly, ‘wo days 
afterwards I received a summons {rom the Judge Advocate- 
General for Sind, Captain Young, requiring me 10 attend 
a court of enquiry. The cout was composed of three 
judges, Captain Young assisted by two more. I attended, 
but was refused a chair and was asked to squat on the 
‘ground. Marston had, in cogsultation with Ghulam THussen 
and Khushalrai Punjabi, arranged to get Karmina! Brahmin, 
who was Khushalrai’s goomashta, and Ramumal Kukra, 





1 Seth Naomul’s belief that personal animosity stimulated these 
officers cannot rest on any real foundation, Being informed by lis enemies 
of his alleged want of fidelity, they no doubt determined as a public duty 
to sift those allegations to the bottom.—Eprror, 

2 See ante, p. 114. 
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a Punjabi, appointed to inspect and examine Chelaram’s 
daftar (records). Ubhriamal Hotchand and Gulabrai were to: 
act as accusers and prosecutors. Chelaram was to act as res- 
pondent and answer, after referring to the daftar, all queries 
proposed to him by Karminal and Ramumal, I had simply 
to attend and listen. ‘The examination of the daftar lasted 
six days, and they could find nothing to place their finger 
upon save that once upon a time Captain Preedy sold 
Government hundis (bills of exchange) to the amount of 
a lakh of rupees through me, and these were purchased 
by my father’s goomashta, Chelaram, at one per cent. 
discount, ‘This was all they could find against me, and here 
the prosecution side closed their examination. 

Next day I was called upon to put in my defence for what 
was alleged to have been found against me. I replied with 
respect to the hundis in question that, soon after the con- 
quest, while terror and confusion yet reigned in Sind, the 
Mukhtyarkar of Sehwan complained that in making revenue 
collections he received daily large sums of money. He 
had already a large collection on hand, and he knew not 
how to remit the treasure collection to Karachi. The 
country all around was infested by plunderers and free- 
booters, and he could not venture to send up the treasure 
with an escort while the roads were so unsafe. At Sehwan 
there was not a single rich banker through whom he could 
remit large sums of money. The Mukhtyarkar sent in 
report after report, complaining of the state of the country 
and the unsafety of the treasure, and he requested that 
if no arrangements could be made for the conveyance of 
the collection he might not be held responsible if the treasure 
were plundered. Captain Pready requested me to suggest 
or devise some means to get the treasure to Karachi. It 
was proposed that he should draw hundis (bills of exchange) 
on the Mukhtyarkar of Sehwan, which the merchants 
in the town. might purchase. I had it accordingly 
proclaimed in the town, but none came forward to 
purchase Government hundis and pay down hard cash 
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' to the Collector at Karachi, ‘Therefore, with the know- 
ledge of Captain Preedy and the elder Brown, and at 
the earnest desire of the former, I undertook to render 
this piece of service with the aid of my father’s firm. 
The managing partner, Mr, Chelaram, would not at first 
agree to my proposal, but I encouraged him and induced 
him to consent to the proposal on the ground that it 
would be considered: an additional piece of service, and 
would enhance the respect of my family in the estimation 
of the Government. Meanwhile I wrote to the bankers 
at Sehwan to enquire if they could get Chelaram’s hundis 
cashed at Sehwan, and receive payment on his account 
and remit the same to Chelaram by means of smaller hundis 
on different parts in Sind. ‘hey consented to undertake 
the business at Chelaram’s risk, and on their being paid 
liberal commission I agreed that Chelaram and they should 
share the profits equally, Chelaram alone undertaking 
all the risk. At last I brought round Chelaram to agree to 
my proposals, and as his money came in he purchased off 
Captain Preedy’s drafts on the Mukhtyarkar of Sehwan 
in the name of the firm. ‘These were cashed and discounted 
at Sehwan, and Chelaram received back drafis for small 
sums payable at Hyderabad and elsewhere. ‘the whole 
transaction left a clear gain of Rs. 500, of which Chelaram 
got only 250, the other 250 going to the Shiroffs at Schwan. 
All this was shown in the accounts and stood there, 
The Commission had seen and read it themselves, I 
requested that Captain Preedy, who knew all about it, 
might be examined, and I expressed great sorrow and sur- 
prise at my good services performed at great risk being 
misinterpreted in the manner jn which they were. Captain 
Preedy was accordingly sent for. He came and on oath 
deposed to the truth of all that I had said, and added 
that it was at his earnest desire and with the knowledge of 
the elder Brown that I had undertaken to perform what he 
considered a special act of service to the Government, 
Here the Court adjourned. 
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After a short interval I was sent for again, and Captain 
Voung' addressing me said my character and conduct had 
been perfectly cleared of all blame, and there was nothing 
proved against me'; but they were, however, of opinion 
that, considering my position, interest and importance 
in the Province, I might be employed in some post of 
honour in British territory outside Sind. With this ended 
my trial, 

I then stood up and in reply to what was addressed to 
me I'said that I thanked the all-wise Providence for the 
termination of my trial; as ‘for future employment tinder 
the Government I would, I said, be glad to go without it. 
That they might enquire of Captain Preedy on oath under 
what personal pressure I consented to take up the post of 
Deputy Collector when it was first offered to me, and under 
what friendly pressure and solicitation I agreed to continue 
in the post, until I was at the end of eight months informed 
that I was to receive no higher remuneration than Rs. 200 
per mensem. I never wished and do not wish to serve 
in a position which I consider derogatory to my status and 
honour. I had always served Government in a more honour- 
able capacity, and I now only thank God that He has brought 
me out so honourably safe from the deadly fire of enemies 
and the poison of vicious snakes. Ever since A.D, 18312 
I have been employed by the British Government to serve 
their interest in this province, and have rendered many 
an important and useful service. But all this I did without 
remuneration and at great personal risk and expense. 
I was induced to enlist myself as a paid servant only four 
years ago, and you have just seen from the daftar (account 
books) of my family examined in your presence that all the 
money I got as pay during the four years went to feed my 
old servants and employees, and that I did not appropriate 
any part of it to my personal use. As to your recom- 
tmendation,” I continued, “to give me a post of honour 
in some other part of the British domains, I thank you much. 

1 See Appendix, No. XI, 
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But there is a well-known story which you all may have 
heard and which runs thus: ‘There lived in Punjab a fakir, 
Farida by name. ‘Ihis man was highly religious, and he 
was devoted to the service of God. One day he happened 
to pass by a musk-melon field and observed that some- 
one had thrown close by a number of empty musk-melon 
rinds, devoid of all pulp, which had been greedily devoured. 
He lifted up a few rinds and began to lick them, In the 
meantime the owner came up and laid hold of him, saying 
‘We have at last caught the thief who has been daily 
devastating our field,’ ‘The ‘thief or thieves had of course 
long gone away. But the farmers in their anger chastised 
and beat hard poor Farida, who with undisturbed temper 
and absorbed in his thoughts quictly submitted with bowed 
head to all the blows they could in their vengeance heap 
upon him. When they felt satisfied and had done, Farida 
uttered the following bait (veises) in the Punjabi :— 


“Woe, Farida, what pleasute yon did taste. 

‘The whote had tuined to so much dang'rous pain, 
What sadder fate mayn’t on the pulp await, 

If empty sind-chewing hard shoes! doth gain.’ ” 


So saying, I left the court, leaving the judges to understand 
what just grounds for complaint I had, when honest and 
faithful service during a period of great anxiety and trial 
to the British Government earned me great pain and infamy 
for my immediate reward, because I had consented to take 
Rs. 200 a month for a short time, 

Iiver since the time of the Kathoras, my family enjoyed 
the privilege of extracting liquor for their consumption, 
and to maintain a private still for that pupose, This 
privilege was not withheld even by the Khelat Government 
when Karachi was transferred to Khan Nasir Khan, 
and it was guaranteed by the first Mirs of the .’Talpur 
house, and allowed to remain in full force by the sticcessors 
of the “Char Var.’* My family held sanads from ‘all 


Oi 





1 40., 1o the victim being beaten with the heel of a shoe, a punishment 
even more degrading than painful, 
? See Introduction, p. 4, and p. 45. 
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the past Governments confirming the privilege. After 
the British conquest of the province, I showed all the old 
letters of grant to Captain Preedy, who ordered the sanad 

‘ granted by the later Talpurs to be copied out for his daftar, 
and having endorsed the original affixed the seal of his office 
thereto and returned it to me. My family were allowed 
to continue in the enjoyment of the privilege and to extract 
liquor for private use at their own distillery for full five years 
after the conquest. But soon after the events narrated 
above, the elder Brown being apprised of the fact, wrote to 
Lieut. Marston to stop our diStilling liquor. Lieut, Marston 
acted according to orders and removed all the metal pots 
in use at the distillery. I reported the matter to Captain 
Preedy, who immediately wrote to Brown to explain to 
him that the privilege was continued to me on the strength 
of various letters of grant of past Governments and under 
the spirit of an order from Sir Charles Napier himself. 
He was, however, told in reply that I could not be allowed 
to keep a private distillery, assuch a privilege was not allowed. 
anywhere else in the whole of British India, and that it was 
a mistake on his part to have allowed my family to enjoy 
the privilege so long.t 

I considered the prerogative so abruptly stopped as one 
of the most valuable and sacred privileges of my family, 
both on account of its antiquity and the convenience and 
cheapness of extracting at our own still the beverage, to 
us a most indispensable necessary of life. I felt much 
injured in consequence but was helpless. 

These events produced great anxieties which told on 
my health, and brought on in sumbat rg0§ (A.D. 1849) 
the most painful and dangerous sickness I was ever before 
subject to. I daily lost large quantities of blood, 
which totally prostrated my health. All despaired of my 
recovery, but thanks to the mercy of the All-wise and All- 





1 Anyoue familiar with administration in India will recognise that 
this kind of privilege could not be permauently maintained and was bound 
to be stopped, but only after negotiation and compensation.—EDIror. 
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protecting Providence I soon began to recover under the 
treatment of the physician, Mr. Ramsay, an Englishman, 
I had grown very weak and my friends and relatives, giving 
me up for lost, on one occasion placed me upon a deathbed, 
I was internally conscious, however, and all the great and 
noble truths of the Shastras sprung up before my mind’s 
eye, I seemed to recite and reflect upon several parts of 
the Bhagwat Gita, and I cannot forget the happy and 
pleasurable sensations I then experienced. When I recovered 
strength enotigh to move about, Captain Stewart,) who 
always sympathised with me, dnd to whom I am very grateful 
for his friendly feelings, took me out with him into the district 
for a change of climate. I went, therefore, to the Ghorabari 
Division, of which Captain Stewart was Deputy Collector, 
T returned to Karachi after a month and a half, much im- 
proved in health, 

Sir Charles Napier left Sind, but I should refrain from 
detailing the various acts of tyranny and oppression per- 
petrated during his tenure of office, nor shall I undertake 
to describe the oppression used towards me and my relatives, 
Sir Charles Napier himself was, however, a simple-minded, 
pure-hearted and religious gentleman. All the faults of 
his government sprang from his placing undue confidence 
in those most near to him, and thereby allowing himself 
to be guided in all matters pertaining to the civil government 
of the country. 





1 Capiain Stewart afterwards became Collector of Shikarpur, 
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CHAPTER IX. 


iew with Sir George Clerk—Sir Bartle Frere arrives 


Mr, Pringle—Intervi 
in 1851—His gentleness and popularity—Naomul accepts arrears of pay— 
Declines jaghir on life tenure—Death of Hotchand—Frere’s staff, Barrow 


Ellis, Gibbs and Goldsmid—Invention of Sindhi Alphabet (note)—Eulogy 
on Frere—Visits to Frere—Frere founds Municipality in Karachi and 
other towns—Taxes imposed—Anecdote of Frere’s patience when a native 
petitioner caused his fall from horse—Frere’s behaviour during Mutiny— 
Naomul offers to raise Arab troops—Executions of Mutineers at Karachi. 


After Sir Charles’ departure the post of Governor of the 
Province was abolished, andthe official designation of the 
ruler was changed to that of “Chief Commissioner of 
Sind.” Mr. Pringle, of the Bombay Civil Service, was 
appointed to the Chief Commissionership after Sir Charles 
Napier’s departure. This gentleman possessed a mild 
and quiet disposition, He was not given to much talking, 
and he wished to do good. He came, it seemed, to extinguish 
the fire of oppression raised by Sir Charles’ administration. 
Sir George Clerk? was in those days Governor of Bombay, 
and to him I submitted a petition regarding myself, detailing 
all that had been done by me from the first, and the treat- 
ment which had been accorded to me. In the meantime 
Mr. Pringle went out into the district, and by his courtesy 
and kindness earned the praise of the people. After his 
return from circuit, His Excellency the Governor of Bombay, 
Sir George Clerk, visited Sind. His Excellency desired to 
see me and accordingly wrote to the Commissioner, who in 
his turn requested the late lamented Mr. John McLeod,* 
the Collector of Customs, to inform me of it. Mr, McLeod 
called at my house and, accompanied by him, I went to 
Mr. Pringle. Having obtained a letter of introduction 
from the Commissioner, I went to the Governor's Secretary, 





1 Sir George Russell Clerk, G.C.S.I., K.C.C.B, (1800-1887), one of 
the strongest and ablest Indian administrators of the nineteenth century, 
hire Governor of Bombay for the second time from April, 1860, to April, 
1862. 
2 Mr. John McLeod was the Collector of Customs, and the principal 
road in Karachi, between the town and cantonment, is named after him, 
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one Mr. French. He informed His Excellency of my arrival, 
and was desired to let me wait on His Excellency all alone, 
His Excellency received me very kindly, and treated me 
very honourably, and his kind treatment I still remember 
thankfully. We conversed in Persian, which he spoke with 
temarkable fluency and good accent. I have not known 
any other European gentleman speaking Persian so well, 
I felt extremely delighted with the interview, which lasted 
over half-an-hour, and I returned home well pleased with 
the visit. When taking leave of His Excellency, I enquired 
if the petition in my case had been received, to which His 
Excellency replied ‘‘ Yes,’’ The Governor stayed in Karachi 
between ten and fifteen days in all, and then returned to 
Bombay. 

Mr, Pringle, of the Civil Service, remained in all a year 
and a half in Sind, and during the period he earned a name 
for his kind and mild disposition, He left for Bombay 
en voute to England, and Mr. (afterwards Sir Bartle) Frere 
was nominated to the Chief Comunissionership of Sind in 
his place. It must be looked upon as a special act of divine 
mercy and providence that one possessing the qualitics of 
the future Governor of Bombay was at this time selected 
to rule over this benighted country. Sind had sullered long 
and much, God, however, ultimately provides against 
all misery, and Mr. Bartle I‘rere was chosen to rtile over the 
destinies of the province. His affable manners and amiable 
disposition attracted all classes of people to him, and en- 
couraged them to approach him, Endowed with a soothing 
and angelic tone of voice, he never failed to enquire after 
the condition of the people he met in the most kind and 
sympathetic manner, which won him the hearts of his 
subjects, Hindus and Moslems,’ rich and poor, high and low, 
and inspired them with joy whenever he was seen riding 
through the town on horseback alone. The fragrance of 
his virtuous acts took air and spread over the whole province 
in a short time, and one could hear it said everywhere and 
by everyone that there never was heard of, nor seen, a 
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Sahiblok (European) with such angelic temper, that it was 
a special act of divine favour that Frere was sent to govern 
Sind to effectually check and extinguish that fire of oppression 
which had been raised during the rule of Sir Charles Napier, 
and to give a lively aspect and cheerful smile to the land.t 
The petition submitted by me to Sir George Clerk had 
been forwarded on by him to the Supreme Government 
at Calcutta. After his return from Sind, Sir George Clerk 
remained in Bombay for about two and a half months, 
when he left for England, The reply of the Supreme 
Government to my petition’ was received after Sir George 
had left. The Bombay Government communicated it 
to the Commissioner, who in his turn wrote to the Collector 
of Karachi, Captain Preedy,? to inform me of it. It was 
stated therein that the Government of India was pleased 
to bestow on me in consideration of my services a jaghir 
for life to the extent of 1,000 begas. I respectfully declined 
to accept a jaghir on such conditions of tenure, and I told 
Captain Preedy, who knew well the character of the soil 
in Sind, that my accepting a life jaghir would tend to lower 
me in the estimation of the people. My reply was com~- 
municated to the Commissioner, who proposed to recommend 
me for a life pension in lieu of a jaghir if that would satisfy 
me, I had a long discussion with Captain Preedy on the 
sttbject, and he ultimately agreed to suggest that the value 
of my pension should be Rs.200 per mensem, But 
after the lapse of two months I was informed through 
Captain Preedy that the Government had agreed to give me 
a pension of the value of Rs. 100 per month, I declined 


1 Seth Naomul's enlogies upon Sir Bartle Frere and his work in Sind 
are not merely Oriental hyperbole, Seth Naomul, indeed, received sub- 
stantial benefits through Sir Bartle'T'rere, namely the jaghir, the pension 
for three lives, and the decoration of the C.S.I., as well as the honour 
of his personal friendship. Still, unquestionably, Sir B, Frere waa oue 
of the ablest and most benevolent administrators whom India has ever 
seen, and his popularity in Sind is not exaggerated, He was Commissioner 
in Sind from 1851 to 1859, The contrast between his courteous treatment 
of the Seth and the peremptoriness of Sir Charles Napier would emphasise 
Seth Naomul’s gratitude —Hprror. 

9 Captain H. W. Preedy was the first Collector and District Magistrate 
of Karachi. (Vide his appreciation of Seth Naomul in Appendix I.) . 
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to receive the pension unless it was raised to the amount’ 
originally proposed, After a long correspondence and varied 
discussion, the Government sanctioned the grant of pension 
to me from the date of my unjust suspension during the 
time of Sir Charles Napier, and I accepted the award. 

As usual, I continued to obtain information from Cabul, 
Candahar, Bokhara, Herat, and from various parts in India, 
I arranged and wrote out in my vernacular on a separate 
piece of paper the different items of news, and communicated 
them to Captain Preedy from time to time. Captain 
Preedy translated them into 'English from my dictation, 
and forwarded them on to the Commissioner for information, 
I myself sometimes visited the Commissioner (Sir Bartle 
Frere), and always returned happier than I went. An inter- 
view with him always made my mind more tranquil, 
gave me greater hope, andl inspired me with greater courage, 
In sumbat 1905 (A.D. 1848-9) my father Scth Hotchand 
took leave of his worldly life, and funeral ceremonies were 
performed in accordance with the usage of our family, 
at considerable expense. 

In sambut 1907 (A.D, 1850-51) the mother of my grand- 
son Alimchand, my eldest daughter-in-law, bade farewell 
to this world. ‘I'he old family house wherein all the seven 
sons of my father resided failing to give suflicient accommo- 
dation for the growing family, I built a separate dwelling- 
house for myself aud my fatnily on a spot close by, and I 
removed thither with the customary ceremony in the 
month of Sawan, sumbat 1909 (A.D. 1853). Tfarly next 
year rgro (A.D. 1854) in the month of Akhar, I cele- 
brated the nuptial ceremonies of my two sons, Trikamdas 
and Thawardas, The festivals lasted for about a month 
and a half, and ended in joy and happiness. 

The Commissioner, Sir Bartle Frere, travelled through 
the province cach year during the winter, ‘The very first 
visit disclosed to him the melancholy fact that the country 





4 Seth Trikamdag’ eldest son was born in 1845, so apparently this was 
asecond marriage. Tor first marriage, see p, 118. 
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and people were in no better state than the adjoining rude 
and uncivilised tract of Beloochistan and its inhabitants. 
He therefore considered it a point of primary duty to im- 
prove both, and earnestly set about achieving the object 
of his heart. In this he was ably and wisely assisted by his 
immediate assistants, Mr. (afterwards Sir) B. H. Ellis! 
‘(at present Member of the Council of the Governor-General 
of India), Mr, James Gibbs? (Justice Gibbs, of the Bombay 
High Court), Mr. M. J. Shaw Stewart,’ and latterly Captain 
(now General) Sir F. J. Goldsmid.s This association of 
abilities and characters was the most fortunate incident 
in the annals of Sind, a circumstance never seen before, 
nor ever witnessed since. All were guided by the same 
integrity of purpose and desired the good and prosperity 
of the province. Mr, Ellis was the Commissioner’s Revenue 
Assistant, a very clever and foresighted gentleman, gifted with 
a memory the most admirable. To him Sind is indebted for 
its first regularly-written characters, the Arabic-Sindhi. 
Before his time, the Hindus of Sind, the trading classes alone, 
had an alphabet of their own ; but this was so imperfect and 
various and exclusive in point of use that it was deemed 


2 Sir Barrow Ellis, K.C.S.1., was afterwards a Member of the Council 
of the Secretary of State for India from 1875 to 1885—one of the ablest 
members of the Bombay Civil Service in the nineteenth century. 

2 Mr. James Gibbs, C.S.1., became a Member of the Council of the 
Governor-General of India at the time when the Ea1l of Lytton was Vicetoy, 
but times had much changed, and his reputation was not impioved by his 
promotion to that post. 

° Mr. M. J. Shaw Stewart returned to the Piesidency and became a 
Collector, He also filled the post of Chief Secretary to the Governuent, 
but retired eatly, 

* Major-General Sir Fredetic John Goldsmid, K.C.SI., CB, (1818- 
1908), one of Sir Bartle Frere’s most able assistants, who spent many years 
in examining and recording the rights of the Sirdais and Jaghirdais of 
Sind, and also was instrumental im laying the foundation of education in 
Sind, He served for a short time “uring an interval in his Sind service 
in the Crunea. He negotiated the transit of the European telegraph 
line through Makran, and in 1865 became Director of the Indo-Luropean 
Telegraph Afterwards he personally superiniended the construction of 
the telegraph Ime across the whole of Persia. He was appointed the 
Chief Commissioner for the settlement of boundary disputes between 
Afghanistan and Persia, and later did valuable service both in Egypt and 
the Congo State. He was a great linguist and attracted the affections 
of all with whom he came in contact. He also wrote the Biography of 
Sir James Outram, 
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necessary to introduce writing characters which should serve a 
general purpose and meet the wants of the majority. ‘Io Mr. 
Ellis is due the honour of having fixed upon and moulded the 
present Arabic-Sindhi alphabet now so widely used throughout 
the province. It may be mentioned here for the information 
of all admirers of Mr. Ellis, that his interest in the cause of 
education in Sind did not cease with his labouis in the 
province. He was ever ready to avail himself of every oppor: 
tunity to do good to the land, where he had so successfully 
worked with Sir Bartle Frere, and so late as 1869, when the 
question of introducing the »Hindu-Sindhi (the so-called 
Baniya) characters in the schools in Sind was mooted, and 
the consequent necessity of improving and modifying them 
suggested, he took the most lively interest in the matter! 


1 Itis a curions fact that Sindhi, though a distinct and separate tongue, 
founded on Sauskiit, much resembling the languages spoken in the neigh- 
bourtng provinces of Cutch and Marwar, had, until the annexation YY 
the British, no written alphabet. The Hindus of Sind, that is to say 
the meicantile classes, used, it 1s true, a very barbaious chaiacter, often 
not uniform even in the same town, and undecipherable by other Hindus, 
resembling the chatacters used universally ovei India by Ilindu money- 
lenders and tradesmen for writing bills of exchange and keeping their 
accounts, but there was no literature in those characters, of which there 
were no less than scventecn varictics. Amongst the Mahommedans, who 
constituicd ihe bulk of the population, only the most cultured could 
write, and they invatiably used Persian for thelt communications, and 
all people of education and standing weie expected to couverse and 
conespond in that tongue. The Sindhi lauguage is much permented 
with Petsian and Arabic words, and therefore for the benefit of the people 
at loige, especially Mahommedans, a Sindhi alphabet, based upon Arabic 
and Persian, im Arabic characters, was invented by Sir Barrow Tillis, 
under Sir Battle Tiere, which is now in universal use in Government 
offices aud private correspondence, Later, a further reform was intro- 
duced, as narrated above, of creating for the benefit of Hindus only, a 
Hindu-Sindhi alphabet that should be legible amongst the entire mercantile 
community, based on Devanagiti, 01 Sanskiil. In the year 1872-3, 
therefore, type was founded for Hindu-Sindhi, in which school books 
were prinicd, and a ceitain nuntbet of schools wete founded in which 
only Bunya-Sindh:, as it was called, avas taught, But the general result 
has not been completely satisfactory. The Arnbic-Sindhi is the character 
now universally taught and employed, and Ilindu-Sindhi, or, as it is often 
called, Bunya-Sindht, has almost been dropped. In a few towns like 
Shikarpur, with a strong Hindu element, patriotic [indus still maintain 
Bunya-Sindhi schools, and in order that small Mahommedan cultivators 
should be able 10 read, if they so please, their accounts in the village 
bankers’ books, the tcading of the Bunya-Sindhi alphabet and numerals 
ig compulsory in all local board schools, But siuce r910 no books in 
that alphabet have been printed, and, excepting for accounts, Arabic-Sindhi 
seems likely to hold the field—Eprror, 
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Mr, James Gibbs was, like the rest of the company, 
a gentleman of sterling worth. Amiable and frank in dis- 
position, he gained merited applause and praise for his wise 
administration of justice. Mr. M. J. Shaw Stewart, a 
gentleman of the most quiet, kind and obliging nature, 
worked jointly with Mr. Ellis as a Revenue Assistant, 

Major Goldsmid, a gentleman of varied learning and of 
manners the most obliging, keen-sighted, and entertaining 
noble views like the rest of his companions, assisted the 
Commissioner in superintending the Political, Educational, 
and Jaghir Departments. Of the reforms instituted by him 
in the Jaghir Branch,!in consultation with the Commissioner, 
the present state of that department bears sufficient and 
ample testimony to his ability and patience. He cleared it 
of its weeds, greatly to the advantage of the administrative 
government and the good of the people in general. But 
what has left an everlasting impress of his character in Sind 
was his fostering care of Education, that tender plant 
which was sown by and which grew up under the auspicious 
eye of Sir Bartle Frere, and which Major Goldsmid tended 
and reared even long after both Sir Bartle and Mr. Ellis 
had left the province. Schools for instruction were started 
in various parts of the country as the result of the system 
of education patronised by the Commissioner, under the 
immediate superintendence of educated men who were 
imported from other parts of India. Many poor people 
educated in these schools eventually obtained respectable 
appointments under the Government and lived a happy 
life. An English school was opened in Karachi just at the 
commencement of 1853, and I was requested to send the 
children of my family to it to induce other townspeople to 
send theirs. I sent my gtandson Alimchand (Alumal} 
with ten other children of my family to the English 





1 The examination of all the titles to Jaghirs (i.e. rent-free lands), and 
the compilation of accurate registers of the great land-holders’ titles, aud 
the boundaries of their estates, and the terms on which their estates were 
to be continued to heirs, was an extraordinarily complex matter, and its 
settlement was one of Sir Battle Frere’s greatest reforms, 
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school, and there was soon a large attendance on the 
rolls, 

The Commissioner moved out into the district annually 
in October each year and returned from his annual tour 
of inspection towards the close of April following. Every 
year his sympathetic soul witnessed new wants, and his 
large mind thought of new means for the satisfaction thereof 
and for the further improvement of the general condition 
of the people. It would be impossible here to enumerate 
all the useful works planned or commenced during Sir 
Bartle Frere’s rule of Sind in compliance with his wishes 
or his proposals, He had broad roads laid out even over 
mountains and through jungles, to the great comfort of the 
poor and the helpless wayfarer, and for the convenience 
of merchants and traders. ‘I‘hat all travellers might find 
a testing-place during the heat of summer or the cold in 
winter, and the travelling stranger a temporary home, he 
otdered dharamsalas to be built along the highways at 
convenient distances from one another. To make the journey 
through a desolate country delightful, as well as to cover 
the roads with pleasing shade, he had trees planted on both 
sides of the road. Gardens to beautify the country were 
planned throughout the province, and soon became numerous, 
To enlighten the people and to keep them informed of. what 
was passing around them, a press was started at Karachi 
at Sir Bartle’s advice and under his patronage. Cotton- 
pressing machines and gins were established in the country, 
and trade increased under the encouragement shown by 
the Commissioner. ‘This circumstance invited various enter- 
prising men from Bombay, Calcutta and Agra to open 
banking-houses and merrantile firms at Karachi. + The 
facilities for commerce thus afforded increased the inland 
traffic and the import and export trade of the country, 
Ships from various parts of the world could be seen in the 
hatbour of Karachi. Ixchange became brisker, and people 
could circulate their capital freely and oftener. Thus in 
a short time persons who originally possessed only a few 
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thousand rupees became masters of lakhs, and the poor 
and the needy finding employment soon obtained sufficiency 
and relief from want. In doing all this Sir Bartle Frere 
did not neglect to develop the internal resources of the 
province, One of the greatest works of his times, the 
digging of the great Nara Canal, which brought plenty 
and the blessing of abundance to a large tract of country, 
was commenced in his days. The people of Thar, who knew 
not even what sufficiency was, soon began to taste the fruit 
of plenty? , 
In consequence of these atts and the bright change i 
the aspect of the country, the name of Sir Bartle Frere 
became famous throughout the adjoining districts of Marwar, 
Cutch and Rajputana, and people sang his praise. In 
the province the name of Sir Bartle Frere rang in every 
Sindhian home in consequence of the reforms effected 
by him, his just and benevolent acts, and his particular 
care of and kindness towards the poor. It will ever continue 
to be remembered with pride and affection by every grateful 
heart, It was not the Sindhian tongue alone which uttered 
Sir Bartle’s praise, but every hair on a Sindhian body 
expressed a feeling of gratitude and thankfulness, Not 
men alone, but the brute creation, too, it may be said, 
did not fail out of an overflowing of heart to solicit blessing 





1 The Easter Nara was the bed of a long-disused course of the Indus, 
Sir Bartle Frere, following the proposals of Col. John Fife, R.U., the 
founder of scientific irrigation in Sind, had a channel some miles in length 
cut into this ravine from the Indus from a point close to the town of 
Rohri, and such an abundant supply of watet is carried by it as to water 
the large portions of the previously desert Thar aud Parkur districts, 
From this again a new catal called the Jamra was cut while the Editor 
was Commissioner, which irrigates the east and south-eastern portion of 
the Hyderabad district. These canals are some of the finest and most 
successful irrigation works in India*—Eprror. 

2 It is curious that Seth Naomul omits oue of the greatest: works of 
Sir Bartle Frere : the commencement of the first railway in Sind, 105 miles 
in length, from Karachi to Kotri on the Indus, of which he cut the first 
sod, and which developed through trade o: by river steamers with the 
Punjab. From this small beginning the network of lines now existing in 
Sind and on its north-western frontier sprang, including, exter alia, two 
mighty bridges across the Indus. Nor are Frere’s labours for the improve- 
tment of the Karachi port mentioned.—Eprror. 
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on Sir Bartle Frere and his acts. Sind never experienced 
stich happiness of quiet and contentment before. One 
of the prophetic stanzas said to have been uttered by the 
Mamoyi fakirs' contained the following verses :— 


“ Mirmichi arms shall fall and rust, 
And Sind shall blossom in theit dust, 
How shall ye know Mirmichi hosts, 
Whom Sind shall drive to distant coasts ? 
Black locks and cinctures they shall wear, 
Their wives two plaits of ebon hair, 
The sons of these to distant lands repair.” 


If Sind ever witnessed the promised bliss, if the prophecy 
has been verified in this respect as in other points, the rule 
of Sir Bartle Frere brought that happiness and prosperity 
to the province. 

It was usual with me to visit the Commissioner and his 
assistants twice or thrice every week. I communicated to 
Sir Bartle I’rere the different news that I received during 
the week, and which, according to my practice, I previously 
wrote out in detail on a separate piece of paper. Once upon 
an occasion Sir Bartle I'rere and I were conversing together 
when he told me that whenever he visited the old town he 
found it in the dirtiest state possible, and that there was a bad 
smell everywhere. He wished to introduce the municipal 
system in order to effect sanitary improvements in the town, 
The city of Ahmedabad, in Guzerat, he added, looked once 
as dirty and unclean, but the Government having, in con- 
sultation with the people, established a Municipality and 
levied a local rate of one anna and six pice on a hundred- 
weight of ghee impoited, the city had benefited much 
under the care and by the exertions of the Municipal Com- 
missioners, and looked greatly changed in appearance. 
Tf a like system could be introduced in Karachi, and a ghee 





1 A great ruler of Sind, about 1380 A.D., named Jam Tamachi, is said 
to have decapitated seven fishermen who came io him offering by spella 
to protect his country from invasion for ever. After their execution each 
head gave witerauce to a poetic prophecy, which have been interpreted 
in various ways. The prophecy quoted in the text is supporee by well- 
meaning people torindicate the expulsion of the ‘Talpurs by the English, 
A full account of ihe legend and prophiccies will be found in the late Sir 
Richard Burton's Sind Revisited, chapter X. 
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rate of one and a half annas per hundredweight could be 
levied for municipal purposes, he hoped it would immensely 
help to improve the town. I consented, and said that I 
would ask the townspeople to agree to his proposal. When 
I went home I called the people together and induced them 
to agree to the Commissioner's suggestion. Such was the 
beginning of the Municipal Corporation of Karachi. Captain 
Preedy, revenue collector, Mr. John Mcleod, the late 
collector of customs, and myself formed the first Managing 
Committee of that body. Daily in the morning we went 
out to inspect the town and to arrange for its cleanliness, 

After a month or two when I once went to wait upon the 
Commissioner, he smilingly said that he was glad I had got 
the people to consent to a tax on ghee for municipal purposes, 
but that ghee without sugar could not be indulged in long, 
Thereupon I consented to a sugar rate at 4 annas per hundred- 
weight, and the townspeople agreed to it also. Time passed 
and a couple of months elapsed when, going one day to Sir 
Bartle Frere, I heard him say that ghee and sugar without 
grain of some kind was not very valuable. A grain rate 
of one pice (quarter anna) per candy was accordingly 
proposed and agreed to. ‘he Municipality began to com- 
mand importance and influence, general and managing 
committees were appointed, and a municipal office opened. 
In course of time a municipal tax on European goods, 
such as wines, liquors, etc., and other articles of trade, was 
sanctioned, and the municipal revenue continued to increase 
from year to year. In the first year the income amounted 
to Rs. 6,000, the next to Rs. 18,000, and in the third it rose 
to Rs, 27,000, ‘Thereafter, Sir Bartle Frere very kindly 
made over to the Municipality all waste land in Karachi, 
the property of Government, and a large revenue was 
tealised by the sale thereof The Municipality gradually 
gained strength and importance with the increase in its 





1 This valuable concession was really not made tiil some years later, 
about the year 1874, under the authority of the Government of India, 
when Sir Philip Wodehouse was Governor of Bombay.—Eprvor. 
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income, which in one year reached 4 lakhs of rupees. 
The duties of the Municipality were alike multiplied, A 
well-laid system of roads, the metalling and watering thercof, 
lighting the main roads and streets, the cleanliness of the 
town, and the appointment of a police for the convenience 
and safety of the person and property of the people, were all 
carefully attended to. 

In the same manner municipal institutions gradually 
were started in various other towns in Sind, 1o the great 
comfort of the people, and these towns, like so many trees 
in the desert, dried up for Want of water and nourishment, 
began to wear a cheerful and pleasing aspect as a consequence 
of the care bestowed on them by municipal bodies. 

Sir Bartle Frere’s advent into this province and his 
treading on its soil was one of the most fortunate events 
for the country, While he ruled the land, trade aud com- 
merce flourished and seldom proved disastrous. ‘The country 
gained in wealth, and both cultivation and population 
increased. In Karachi especially, people of different 
nationalities and creeds could be seen. ‘I'he revenue income 
of Sind, too, improved greatly during Sir Bartle’s adminis- 
tration. 

Sir Bartle’s goodness of nature and judicious patience 
won him universal respect and adiniration, Ivery petitioner 
to him, whether high or low, received a patient heaiing, 
and when he perceived that people, owing to their ignorance 
of the law, did not understand their case or position, he 
not infrequently undertook in his generosity to explain it 
to them, and made them feel that there was actually no 
cause for grievance where they imagined one, ‘hus a 
short conversation with Sir, Bartle rere removed all the 
distress of a supposed injury. I:very offender against law 
or the Government, however, was checked and put down 
with a lion’s threat and awlul indignation. Gifted with 





? The Karacht Municipality is now one of the foremost and best in 
India, conspicuous for its fine supply of water and for being sewer-draited 
on the Shone systen.—LEprror. 
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the most amiable power of speech, possessing faculties of 
a divine order, Sir Bartle Frere’s character seemed to gain 
additional lustre from the magnanimity of his heart and his 
forbearance, It will not be out of place here 10 quote one 
instance out of many where he shone with a brilliancy 
unequalled to my knowledge. An inhabitant of Tatta 
once had a law-suit before the Assistant Judicial Com- 
missioner, Mr, James Gibbs. The ends of justice could 
pethaps not permit the man’s obtaining what he expected. 
But he so much harassed Judge Gibbs with obstinate 
solicitations and appeals, that‘ the Judicial Commissioner 
was at last compelled to order his peons not to allow the man 
to approach him. The Tattai, nothing daunted by this, 
made bold to lay his case before Sir Bartle Frere himself. 
He therefore went to Government House one morning, 
and purposed to speak to the Commissioner as he went out 
for his usual ride. Afraid to enter the compound for fear 
of the peons, he sat him down behind a stone pillar at the 
gate, whence he expected Sir Bartle to pass. Sir Bartle 
trode out alone, according to his practice, at the appointed 
time. As he approached the gate, he could see a man 
clothed in a white sheet and a red turban sitting outside. 
When he was quite near, the Tattai stood upon his feet at 
once. The horse on which Sir Baitle rode took fright 
and started, throwing the rider, The men in waiting 
at Government House seeing their master fall, immediately 
tan up. One of Sir Bartle’s legs was fairly bruised. He, 
however, kept hold of the reins and with courage helped 
himself back into the saddle. ‘Ihe reader may well imagine 
the consternation the poor Tattai was thrown into at the 
time. The colour of his face qyite faded and his heart beat 
high. But how think you acted Sir Bartle Frere? Seeing 
the man in great fright he signed to him to approach him, 
and addressed him thus in Hindustani, in his usual sweet 
voice, “‘O, Son (Baba), why should you have placed yourself 
here thus like a thief? Look, it has been thé cause of such 
immeasurable fear to yourself, and of such painful injury 
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to my leg.’ ‘The man replied, “ Sir, Gibbs sahib has desired 
the peons not to allow me to approach the bungalow, and 
so, afraid of the peons, I was here hiding in the hope of laying 
my case before your honour,” ‘Thereupon Sir Bartle oidered 
the peons present not to scare him away and to allow him 
to go up to Mr. Gibbs when he went theie next. The Tattai, 
who had drunk immensely of the ocean of fear and looked 
almost drowned in it, seemed to revive with the kind ex- 
pressions of the Governor. What rare gieat kindness does 
not this simple tale reveal! It is such acts of a truly gieat 
mind and noble nature that are deeply impressed on the 
Sindhian heart, which cherishes the memory of Sir Bartle 
Frere lovingly, and will do so for ever. It is a common 
saying in Sind, that there never came such a sahib-lok 
here before, and none such has come since. 

In sumbat 1913 (A.D, 1856-57) the British took possession 
of Iwcknow.t This was the signal for one of the most 
dreadful fires that enveloped India. ‘The Lucknow people 
rebelled, and many of the Bengal regiments, which were 
composed chiefly of men who sympathised with the 
Lucknowites, mutinied. Nana Sahib,? who called himself 
a descendant of the great Baji Rao, joined the rebels, and 
took up arms near Cawnpore. ‘The old TMimpero: of Delhi, 
who at this time lived on the bounty of the English and 
received a liberal pension, countenanced the cause of his 
rebellious brethren of the faith. ‘Ithus all the country from 
Lucknow to Delhi became one scene of slaughter and carnage. 
The British camp at Cawnpoie was attacked, and many 
Englishmen, with their wives and children, {cll into the hands 
of the rebels. ‘hese, with such as were captured at Delhi, 
were subjected to the most ighuman cruclties by the beastly 
mutineers. It will be impossible 10 describe all the blood- 
shed and misery caused by the cursed Mutiny. My heart 
shudders at the very thought thereof. Suffice it to say 





1 The annexation of Oude in February, 1856, 1s alluded to. 
. ® Nana Sahib was the adopted son of Baji Rao, the last Peishwa of 
ona, 
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that, hearing what passed in other parts of India, the 
generality of people in Sind said that the English rule in 
India had well nigh come to a close. 

I cannot sufficiently admire the patience, thought, 
judgment and courage evinced by Sir Bartle Frere during 
these troublous and trying times. He spared no pains, 
begrudged no expenditure to forestall the danger that seemed 
to threaten the British supremacy in India. As usual, 
I continued to furnish Sir Bartle with various information. 
I tried to obtain every item of news I could get through 
many of my old family mercantile agents residing at Jodhpur, 
Jeypoor, Jesalmir and Pali in Rajputana, and at various 
places in the Punjab, and placed it unreservedly at the 
Commissioner’s disposal as soon as it was obtained. I 
enjoyed the privilege therefore of calling at Government 
House and waiting upon Sir Bartle at any time of the day 
or night; and I can bear testimony how busy I always 
found him with his pen. He repaired to his usual office 
room, and allowed the flag, indicative of his presence at 
home, to flutter for about an hour each day so long as the 
danger lasted, and then retired in private and spent the 
test of the day in writing his observations and in issuing 
orders, directions or instructions. I seldom saw him in 
those days go out for a ride. He generally retired to a 
small room on the upper floor of the bungalow, where few 
were permitted to see him. As for myself, he had given 
special directions to the man-in-waiting to take me to him 
whenever I went there. I was one day with him at 2 p.m., 
and while I was sitting a butler brought him his tiffin. 
Sit Bartle Frere showed particular kindness to me, treated 
me with familiarity, and observed no ceremony in my ‘ 
presence. He partook of his tiffin, and ate only half a small 
biscuit with butter, and took only a few drops of brandy. 
I felt surprised and sorry and was afraid it would not enable 
him to sustain the immense labour of writing he took, 
and I said to him that he did not take caré of himself so 
well as he ought. He frankly informed me that he could 
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eat no more; that at night, too, he sat down to supper simply 
to make a name and keep up the form. Judging from 
what Sir Bartle ate that day in my presence, I could hardly 
believe that he partook of more than 5 tolas (24 ounces) 
of food during twenty-four hours, Such was his anxiety 
and so mindful was he of his duty, and so alive was he to 
the danger of the times, and deeply engaged in the thought 
of forestalling it, that, like his appetite, Sir Bartle lost his 
sleep, and enjoyed only a dreamy rest of a few hours during 
the night. I have known many an Englishman and 
European intimately gifted with many admirable qualities, 
but none could equal Sir Bartle in the various powers of 
patience, forethought, discernment, judgment and courage 
which he displayed in those days of trouble and anxiety, 

I was afraid that the Mussalman sepoys in the employ- 
ment of the Government here were not to be trusted, as 
the Indian Mutiny was assuming the form of a religious 
warfare. I wrote accordingly to Sir Bartle Frere one day 
and offered to bring a few thousand men from Zanzibar 
and Africa, who I knew were not bigoted religionists, and 
would prove able-bodied, trustworthy and faithful soldiers. 
I offered to perform this piece of service, and promised to 
bring over 3,000 or 4,000 imen within the space of two or 
three months if Government could assist me with transport 
steamers, as it would otherwise take too long if sailing ships 
were employed. Sir Bartle I'rere was much pleased with 
my readiness to serve the British Government, and wrote 
me back to say that he would communicate in the matter 
with the Government of Bombay and give me orders after 
he had received a reply. 

Meanwhile the majority of the men of the Native Infantry 
stationed at Karachi, which was composed chiefly of people 
belonging to Oude, Lucknow, and Delhi, formed plans to 
mutiny, but the star of the British Government was in 
the ascendant, and praised be Sir Bartle’s circumspection 
and skill that’ he came to know the plans and schemes 
that were hatched to perfection, and were about to be put 


. 
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into execution in their dreadful form. The intending 
mutineers were surprised and captured, and these met with 
deserved punishment, some of them being hanged, others 
blown from guns, and the rest kept in prison. And thanked 
be the Almighty disposer of all things, that at Delhi and in 
other places in Hindustan, too, the mutiny was soon crushed, 
the supplies and aid forwarded by Sir Bartle Frere having 
tended materially to extinguish the fire at Delhi! The old 
Emperor of Delhi was captured, his sons escaping. ‘The 
ptincipal ringleaders were duly punished, having been 
hanged, blown up, or imprisoned, Thus the Mutiny was 
everywhere put down with a heavy hand, and peace and 
order were again restored. I made very strict and secret 
enquiry through Sind if the seed of rebellion was being 
sown anywhere, but by the grace of God perfect quiet 
prevailed, The judicious arrangements made and plans 
formed by Sir Bartle Frere for the safety of this province 
met with well-merited praise from Government. 





1 Sir John Lawrence, writing to the Government of India, after the 
Mutiny had been practically suppressed, said he “could uot allow his 
notice of the officers who have distinguished themselves to be closed without 
mention being made of the great objigations uuder which he lies to Mr. 
H. B. E. Frere, the Commissioner of Sind, From first to last, from the 
commencement of the Mutiny to the final triumph, that officer has rendered 
assistance to the Punjab administration, just as if he had been one of ita 
own Commissionets, It was owing to his indefatigable exertions that the 
ist Bombay Fusiliers arrived at Mooltan so soon as they did. He 
despatched the rst and then the 2nd Belooch Battalion from Sind to succour 
the Punjab. The Chief Commissioner believes that-probably there is 
no civil officer in India who, for eminent exertions, deserves better of hig 
Government than Mr, H. B. E. Frete.’—Eprror, 
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CHAPTER X. 


Frere leaves Sind—~Govetnment of India sanctions his reconunendation 
for a jaghir in perpetuity and pension for three |ives—Naomml accepts land 
chosen by the Collector—Alumal’s marriage—Frere appointed Governor 
of Bombay—Inviies Naomul to visit him—Reception at Government 
House—Inauguration of Bhor Ghat railway—vVisits the holy places of the 
Decean—Naomul appointed C.S.I.—Commissioner holds Durbar in 
Naomut’s honour—Frere holds Durbar at Karachi and personally decorates 
Naomu! with insignia of C.S.1.—Alumal receives his diploma of B.A, from 
Frere’s hands—Sources of Naomut’s information—Advice to his descendants 
—Couclusion, 





In sumbat 1914 (A.D. 1857-58) my brother Pritamdas 
died. Inthe month of Badrapad of the same year, I thought 
to myself that I had passed my youth in the service of the 
British Government, that ever since A.D, 1831, with un- 
flinching zeal, I had been exerting to render most valuable 
and important servicés, that my attention being wholly 
devoted to the British Government, I had neglected my 
trade and business during that long interval, and that 
all that while I had served the Government with a large 
private establishment maintained at my own expense, 
What fruit did I reap, what return did I receive for all the 
trouble I had undergone, said I to myself, ‘The thought 
was painful, and with a heart full of sorrow I rode up to 
Sir Bartle I'rere, Sir Bartie Frere felt I looked a little sad, 
and he enquired after my health. I told him then how 
useful I had been to the Government, and what arduous 
and trying duty I had performed during the days of Pottinger, 
Outram and Napier, and that Government had altogether, 
I thought, neglected me. ‘The ultimate reward of the ser~ 
vices rendered by me durin Outram and Napier’s times 
was pain and misery. I was afraid, I added, that my 
services had not been brought to the notice of the Govern- 
ment, or else it could not fail to shed the blessing of its lusire 
on tne. A sigh of sorrow here burst from my heart, and Sir 
Bartle saw that I felt myself greatly wronged. I told him 

x ‘ 
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I could do nothing now, having grown old. My youth 
had been spent in the service of the Government, and all my 
old mercantile agencies and business had passed into other 
hands. I was launched in the world to begin life anew. 
Sir Bartle very courteously and kindly began to soothe 
my heart, and told me that he knew all about me and re- 
membered me, that he intended to recommend me for the 
title of Rao Bahadur, and for a monthly allowance of 
Rs, 60 on account of a Palki. I told him in reply that I 
was much obliged to him for his kindness, but that I never 
thought of a Rao Bahadur’s title or a Palkit allowance. 
A short time after, Sir Bartle Frere was transferred to 
Calcutta as Member of the Council of the Government of 
India. The people of Sind felt very sorry when they heard 
that their kind ruler was soon to leave the province. As the 
day of his departure approached, all the great men of Sind, 
whether Mirs or others, flocked to Karachi to do honour 
to their departing Governor and express their great sorrow 
at their separation from him. The native inhabitants of 
Karachi gave the most magnificent entertainment ever 
witnessed in this town in honour of Sir Bartle Frere. Sir 
Bartle was seated on a temporary throne prepared for the 
occasion. I was in waiting on him during the entertainment, 
and few saw so well as I did what glory, what greatness, 
beamed in his countenance at the time, and I could dis- 
tinctly read in his face indications of still greater honours 
that were in store for him. The entertainment was grand, 
and one that defies description, ‘Those alone can under- 
stand its magnificence who witnessed it. All European 
ladies and gentlemen in the station attended on the 
occasion, which will never be, forgotten, 
* Sir Bartle Frere was succeeded by J. D. Inverarity, Esq., 
of the Bombay Civil Service, in the government of this 





1 The present of a palki, or palanquin, together withra small allowance 


for remunerating the bearers of it, was, in old days, a special form of- 


honour in native states, and occasionally adopted by the British. 
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province. Major F, J, Goldsmid continued as Tirst Assistant 
Commissioner under Mr, J. D. Inverarity. The new Com- 
missioner was mild and extremely gentlemanly in his 
behaviour, and worthy of praise. 

About two or three months after, the Commissioner in 
Sind received through the Government of Bombay a copy 
of the Government of India’s resolution sanctioning the 
continuance of the pension worth Rs.r100 per mensem 
bestowed upon me, to three generations.’ It was further 
ordered that I was to be rewarded with a jaghir in perpetuity,? 
and that I might be allowéd to select any piece of land 

“anywhere in Sind which did not bring Government more 
than Rs. 1,200a year, On the receipt of this communication 
the Commissioner in Sind sent for me and informed me 
of the good intentions of the Government towards me, 
hearing which I thanked God and felt overpowered with 
the feeling of gratitude towards the British Government. 
‘The Commissioner drew my special attention to the choice 
I was given, to select land for jaghir in any one of the three 
Collectorates of Sind I pleased. 

Major Dunsterville, who was then Collector of Karachi, 
having sent for me and given me a copy of the Government 
of India resolution, enquired where I should like to take the 
jaghir, I told him that I preferred the Schwan ‘Taluka’ 
of the Karachi Collectorate. He then desired me to name 
the makan (plot) I should like to have, and by way of kind 
advice told me that, if I elected to take uncultivated land, 
I could obtain a larger piece as jaghir, from which, with due 
care and expense, I might reap larger profits hereafter. 
I therefore requested him to allow me time to visit the 


1 These privileges had been rec8immended by Frere in October, 1859, 
afew days before he left his post in Sind, and the Government of Bombay 
aupporied it; Frere having arrived in Caleutta as Mentber of the Govern- 
ment of India was just in time to speak, and he doubtless did so, a friendly 
word for his protegé. 

# The perpetuity clause is, iu the eyes of au Indian, such the most 
valuable part of the gift, not so much for the pecuniary reward but because 
dt perpetuates the name and services of him to whom it is given, as a 

+ + peerage does, or used 10 do, in England.—lprror. 
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Sehwan ‘Taluka and inspect different makans in person, 
to enable me to name one which I should like to have as 
jaghir, On the Collector granting my request, I proceeded 
to Sehwan and selected the following makans out of which 
Government. might bestow upon me any one they pleased : 
(x) Sasni, (2) Gambote, and (3) Kura, in the Gahir sub- 
division. I teturned to Karachi and informed Majo: 
Dunsterville of my selection. He replicd that out of the 
makans I had named, I could expect only a simall piece 
of ground according to the nominal valuation of Govern- 
ment, and that I had better fame some uncultivated soil, 
I answered that I wished to sectire a peti (a small tieasure 
box), whereas he proposed to force upon me a Icheti (field), 
which would necessitate my supervision and attendance 
all the year round, and compel me in my old age to remain 
constantly absent from home. <A long discussion ensued, 
and the Collector ultimately desited me to accept the Deh 
of Duree Dera in the ‘Taluka of Sehwan, which he said 
measured 10,456 bigas according to the Government 1egister, 
On enquiting however what it brought to Government 
annually, I learnt that the Government share of income 
from the whole Deh did not exceed Rs, 500 or Rs, 600 on 
an average. But the Collecto: assured me that the Deh 
was capable of producing more and making larger returns 
if I spent money in improving the land. I would not, 
however, agree to it. ‘Time thus rolled on in discussion, 
and more than four months elapsed from the date when the 
Commissioner first informed the Collector of the Government 
Resolution granting me a jaghir. The Commissioner in 
Sind therefore enquired of the Collector to know what steps 
he had taken in the matter. «The Collector desired me to 
see him and took me with him to the Commissioner. Major 
(now General) Goldsmid was present at the inte:view 
when the Collector informed the Commissioner that he wished 
me to accept the Deh of Duree Dera as jaghir, but that I 
felt dissatisfied. I explained to the Commissioner the 
reasons why I took exception to Duree Dera, that a large 
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portion of the Deh was uncultivated, and waste land, and 
that it would require a large outlay and immense labour 
to bring it under cultivation, and that the zemindars of the 
soil were notoriously troublesome. ‘The Commissioner, 
however, desired that I should, notwithstanding, accept 
the Deh of Duree Dera and that he invoked the blessing 
of God on the estate, which he hoped would produce glotious 
trees with golden fruit suspending from the branches. 
I was overpowered with a feeling of gratitude at the Com- 
missioner’s good wishes, and ieplied that, with his blessings 
on the land, I willingly aceepted the Deh of Duree Dera 
in stibmission to his earnest desire. Accordingly, the Deh 
of Duree Dera was bestowed upon me as a jaghir in per- 
petuity in all its extent, as fixed by the terminus marks 
set by the Settlement and Survey Depaiiment. It is 
bounded as follows: on the east by the river Indus; on 
the south by the village of Karampur; on the west by the 
village of ‘alti; on the north by the village of Bilwalpoie. 
On expressing my acceptance of the offer, the Commissioner 
was pleased to grant me a sanad, and the Collector furnished. 
me with the necessary orders. 

After I had obtained the sanad, I visited Duree Dera 
wheie my younger son Thawardas accompanied me. I 
had never before petsonally scen Durec Dera, and on 
inspecting the land, I saw neaily the whole of it uncultivated 
and covered with thick jungle. I found the zemindars 
a warthiess lot, who cared tiot 10 cultivate more than what 
sufficed to maintain them and their cattle. I however tried 
to encourage them in industry and peaceful and honest 
vocations by advancing them takawis (cash money loans) for 
ettltivation, and by bestowing on them various gifts in loonghis 
(scaives) and other cloths, With all the cncomagement I 
could give, the first year’s income om the jaghii amounted 
in gross to Rs, 500 only; but I spent during the first year 
four months at the jaghir aud my expenses far exceeded 
the income, as, besides a large number of ordinary people, 
I was visited by many sirdars and respectable men from 
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various places as far as Johi and Kachha,’ and it was 
necessary to be hospitable to all according to the custom 
of the country, I returned to Karachi in April, when the 
hot season set in, and I went up again next year accom- 
panied this time by my elder son Trikamdas. I passed 
about five or six months again at the jaghir, and realised 
in gross Rs. 800 only. Against this I had to count all that 
Ispent, and with the advent of summer I returned to Karachi 
as before. Thereafter I appointed my son ‘Thawardas to 
reside at the jaghix? for nine months in the year and to look 
after the cultivation. The Zemindars trifled away the 
takawi advances,® which they seldom thought of returning, 
and made idle excuses. The fools, careless of their own 
interest, continued to neglect cultivation. 

About this time, my grandson, Alimchand (Aluma)) 
having passed the Matriculation examination of the Bombay 
Univetsity, was, at the advice of Major Goldsmid, sent to 
Bombay to prosecute higher studies at a college. J. D. 
Inverarity, Esq., who had ruled Sind quietly and peaceably, 
was appointed a member of the Governor’s Council at 
Bombay, and Mr, Samuel Mansfield succeeded him as 
Commissioner of Sind. Mr, Moore was nominated Mr, 
Mansfield’s Revenue Assistant. 

In sumbat r91g (A.D, 1862-63), at Hyderabad, Alim- 
chand’s marriage had to be celebrated, and he had therefore 
to return to Sind. He was detained for four months, at 
the expiration of which he went back to Bombay to continue 
his studies. 

Sir Bartle Frere was at this time nominated to the 
Governorship of Bombay. The news caused universal 
and unfeigned rejoicing in Sind. When I was informed 
of his Excellency’s arrival in Bombay, I addressed him a letter 
of congratulation, communicating further that although my 





1 The Johi Taluka and the Kachha are extensive dry tracts lying on 
the north-west of the Sehwan Taluka, 

4 See Introduction, p. 24. 

3 Cash advances for purchase of seed, grain, etc., and repayable on 
the, reaping of the crop. 


fy 
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family ‘had owned a firm in that city from generations 
past, none of them had ever visited the place, but I felt 
an earnest desire to see His Excellency and tender my respects 
in person, Sir Bartle Frere very kindly replied that Bombay 
was a place that was worth seeing, and that I should visit 
it, when he would cause all the best sights to be shown 
tome, Alimchand was then in Bombay studying at college, 
and I wrote to other people to inform them of my intention. 
They accordingly hired a separate place for my lodging 
in Chhipiwara, at a rental of Rs. 100. I left Karachi in 
a steamer, and reached Bambay after a voyage of sixty 
hours. The sight of Bombay pleased ime much, and I 
was rejoiced most to see His Excellency Sir Bartle Frere, 
While in Bombay I called upon His Excellency every 
second or third day, and I am grateful to His Excellency 
and the then Private Secretary, Mr. Arthur, the elder, 
for the kindness shown to me on each occasion. Many of 
the principal native gentlemen of Bombay honoured me 
with a visit, amongst whom there were Sir Jamsetji Jeejee- 
Bhoy, Bart., Jaganath Sankerseth, a member of the Wadia 
family, and many others. I returned their visits and was 
glad to make their acquaintance, ‘The inhabitants of Sind 
of course came to me every day, as did the friends, relatives 
or agents of my old acquaintances in Porebunder and 
Mandavi. 

Shortly afterwards Lady Frere prepared to go to Europe, 
and a little before her departure there was a farewell reception 
at Government House, Parcll, Invitations to attend at 
8 or 8,30 in the evening were issued, and I was desired 10 be 
present on the occasion, J attended accordingly, and found 
myself in the company of numerous European ladies and 
gentlemen in the elegantlY adorned and tastefully lit-up 
hall of the upper storey of the Government House at Parell 
‘There were between ten and twelve other natives also present 
on the occasion. I cannot sufficiently admire the affability 
and gentleness of manners with which their Excellencies 
Sir Bartle and Lady Frere received each guest at the entrance 
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door to the hall at the head of the broad staircase. The 
assembly partook of an Indian tinge, and it brought to my 
mind descriptions of receptions given by Indian sovereigns 
in times gone by. 

In those days the price of cotton had risen very high. 
The people of Bombay had gained large profits and the city 
trolled in riches. A railroad had just then been laid out 
through the Ghats direct to Poona.! The way was planned 
through the mountains, and more than twenty large tunnels 
were in consequence carved out, The works had just then 
been completed, and the railway was to be declared open 
for traffic. An opening ceremony was therefore to be per- 
formed, and it was arranged to hold it on the other side 
of the tunnels at the station of Lanoli, below Khandala ; 
His Excellency the Governor was to preside on the occasion. 
T was invited to attend and went accordingly, accompanied 
by my grandson. We started from the Byculla station in 
a tailway carriage and passed through various <unnels, 
I was wonderstruck with the skill and patience of the men 
who had planned and carried out the works, At Janoli 
there was a numerous assembly, and there was a treat 
for both Europeans and natives, The ceremony over, 
we returned to Bombay at about ro o'clock at night. 

In the month of May, Sir Bartle Frere went to reside 
as Poona. Before his departure I obtained his leave to 
visit Nassik, which is a sacred Hindu place. From Nassik 
I went to Trimbak,* where there is a shrine sacred to Maha- 





1 Bhor Ghat, from the low-lying tract of Konkan to the edge of the 
Deccan plateau, is a remaikable piece of engineering—the railway rises 
1,800 feet in about fifteen miles, climbing the very difficult spurs of the 
Western Ghats. This branch of the G.LP. railway connects Bombay 
with Poona, and ultimately with Hyderabad and Madras, and has branches 
to other parts of India.—Isprvor, 

2 Trimbak and Panderpur are the two most holy places in the Bombay 
Presidency, the first on account of its being the source of the river Godavary, 
just as Gangotri and Hurdwar are of the Ganges, and also of a special temple 
in honour of Mahadeva the Creator; and the latter in possessing a very 
sacred image of the god Vittoba, the most popular deity in the Mahratta 
country, The great festival at Trimbak occurs only once in twelve years ; 
at Panderpur there are three festivals annually —Eprror. 
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deva, Tn the hill overtopping the tank at ‘lrimbak rises 
the Godavary. Wishing to see the source, I ascended a 
flight of 700 steps cut through the solid rock, at the expense 
of a pious Hindu, and saw the place whence the water oozes 
drop by drop. It came out of a piece of rock carved ont 
in the shape of a cow’s mouth. Trom ‘Trimbak I returned to 
Nassik, and thence proceeded to Poona, en route to Panderpur 
which is another sacred place on this side of India. I went 
round all Poona, and visited the shrine of Parwatti but 
I felt that, though once renowned, it was then a ruined city. 
The train did not take us direct to Panderpur; it dropped 
us at a place called Koorlaswari, whence we took horses 
to Panderpur. This place is sacred to the god Vittoba, 
and the river Chandrabagha flows below it. After spending 
a week at Panderpur, I returned to Poona, where I learnt 
that His Excellency had left for Mahableshwar, I therefore 
addressed a letter to His Iixcellency, informing him of my 
intention to return to Sind as the monsoon was fast 
approaching, and I returned to Bombay whence I took 
passage to Karachi after a stay of four days. I had a very 
rough voyage on my returu; it was stormy and the sea 
ran high, but thanks to the Almighty I reached Karachi 
in safety after three days, well gratified with my visit to 
Bombay and the kindness shown to me by His lxcellency 
Six Bartle Frere, 

In A.D. 1866, the Commissioner, Mr, Mansfield, proceeded, 
to Bombay on six months’ leave, and Mr. Robertson 
succeeded him as Commissioner pro tem. ‘Iwo months after, 
news came from England that the [impress of India and 
Queen of England was graciously pleased to create a new 
order for the benefit of the princes and sovereigns of Tndia, 
and her deserving subjects in her Indian Limpire. ‘his 
was called the Most Ixalted Order of the Star of India, 
and it was reported that my name had been enlisted for that 





1 Parwattl, in the outskirts of Poona, is one of the favourite temples 
of the Peishwas, and from a verandah on the “upper storey the last Peishwa 
watched the battle of Kirkec, which led to his dethronement. 
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distinction. When I was informed of this I could not 
sufficiently express my gratitude towards the Government, 
which had considered me deserving of such high honour 
The Commissioner in Sind was formally informed of this 
by the Bombay Government, and he assembled a durbar, 
where, after enumerating the various services I had rendered 
to Government for upwards of thirty years, he communicated 
to me the Order of Her Most Gracious Majesty the Queen 
bestowing upon me the distinction of becoming a Com- 
panion of the Star of India. (Vide Appendix XIII.) All 
Sind saw me thus highly honoured, and they admired the 
incomparable justice of the British Government. 

‘Towards the close of 1866 and beginning of 1867 A.D., 
Sir Bartle Frere honoured Sind with a visit. As soon as his 
intentions were known, all respectable people, Sirdars and 
Amirs; flocked to Karachi from various parts of Sind to 
give His Excellency a hearty welcome. I was much rejoiced 
to see His Excellency once more. His Excellency soon 
afterwards held a durbar at the Frere Hall for the presen- 
tation to me of the insignia and grant of the dignity of 
Companion of the Most Exalted Order of the Star of India. 
‘The Frere Hall was beautifully decorated for the occasion, 
and it was crowded to overflowing by all classes of people 
before His Excellency’s arrival. The blowing of bugles 
with the beating of drums and the booming of gyns 
announced His Excellency’s approach. All stood up as 
the Governor entered the hall, and after he was seated 
I was led up to the foot of his throne, supported on either 
side by F. S. Chapman, Esq., Secretary to the Government 
of Bombay, and Major (now Colonel) Iambert, Collector 
of Karachi. His Excellency then stood up and addressed 
me in English, and at the conclusion of his speech? presented 
me with Her Gracious Majesty the Queen’s Sign Manual 
enclosed in a kimkhab bag, and the Insignia of the Order— 
a brilliant star set in diamonds with Her Majesty’s likeness 





1 See Introduction, p, 25., 2 See Appendix XIII. 
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in relief suspending therefrom. I was so overpowered 
with the sentiment of gratitude and thankfulness that I was 
at a loss to express adequately the feeling I experienced 
on the occasion, and in a brief reply in the vernacular I 
spoke in praise of the justice of Her Majesty’s Government, 
which, like the sun, sheds the glory of its brilliant rays 
far and wide. 

T have read and heard various accounts of past and present 
governments in India and Europe, and of their rule, but 
in my opinion there never has been a Government so benevo- 
lent, far-seeing, and always ready to reward at last meri- 
torious service as the British Government, 

From Karachi, His Excellency Sir Bartle Frere proceeded 
to Hyderabad to hold a durbar there, and retuined after 
an absence of two days to start back for Bombay, where he 
had to preside at the convocation of the University of Bom- 
bay for conferiing Degrees. My grandson, Alimchand, 
who had come out successful at his B.A, examination, 
was at the convocation honoured with the Bachelor's 
degree. He obtained his diploma from the hands of His 
Excellency Sit Bartle Frere, to whose and Genetal Sir 
F, J. Goldsmid’s encouragement he is indebted for his 
education. Alimchand returned to Sind soon afterwards, 

In May, 1867, Mr. S, Mansfield, having been appointed 
Member of His Excellency the Governor of Bombay’s 
Council, left Sind. Mr. Havelock succeeded lim as Acting 
Commissioner in Sind, Colonel Sir William Merewether 
having been appointed as the permanent incumbent of the 
post. Mr, Havelock left Sind after a stay of about six 
months, 

Sir Bartle Frere’s term of office having expired in the 
interval, His Excellency left the shores of India to take up 
an appointment in the Council of India in England, ‘I'here- 
after Sir Seymour Fitzgerald swayed the reins of government 
at Bombay, ‘Ihe new Governor visited Sind towards the 
close of 1867 artd held a levée at Karachi, which I attended. 

In the month of Assoo, sumbat 1925, coiresponding 
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to 8th October, 1868, A.D., Alimchand was blessed with 
a son, Hushmatrai by name. 

In the month of Maugh, sumbat 1927, corresponding 
to January, 1871, A.D., I proceeded to Hyderabad on the 
occasion of the celebration of the nuptial ceremony of 
Fatehchand, son of my nephew Atmaram, The marriage 
ceremony passed off with great rejoicings, and we returned 
to Karachi after a month. 

In the month of Chet, 1927, corresponding to March, 
1871, A.D., Trikamdas was blessed with a second son, 
whom he named Moolchand.+ 

My grandson Alimchand once suggested to me that I 
should write out a short account of my life and of my 
family, that it was not unusual to do so, and that he had read 
several accounts of the kind written by people in their own 

‘lifetime. But I did not heed him, At last, at his earnest 
and repeated solicitation, I undertook the task in the month 
of April, 1871, corresponding Hindu month, Vesakh, 
sumbat 1927, 

Be it known that what has been narrated in this book 
partly descends to me from Lady Parpibai, wife of Seth 
Bhojoomal, my ancestor four generations removed, who 
would cheer me up with reminiscences of old times while 
I sat playing around her in my childhood, and partly from 
recollections of accounts related to me by my grandfather, 
Seth Lalmandas, on whom I was in regular attendance 
from the twelfth year of my life, doing the daftar (account) 
business of the frm at Karachi. ‘The rest is all from my 
personal knowledge and experience. I have tried to give 
a succinct but faithful and true account of each event 
related herein, but the benevolent Providence will with 
grace forgive any inaccuracy that may have inadvertently 
crept in. I am now past 67, my eyesight has grown dim, 
and I have not a single tooth left. If I were to write a fuller 
account of my family and their influence and position in 
Sind at different times, it alone would ocetipy three times 
the space taken up by the whole of this volume, but 
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the weakness of my sight and the pain arising from 
straining it, does not permit me to write more. Before 
concluding, however, I shall give a short admonition to my 
descendants. 

When I was fifteen years old I learnt to read Sanskrit, 
Gujrati and Gurmukhi? I have since then read and studied 
numerous books bearing on religion and the principles of 
government, and it is my firm conviction that the created 
man obtains in due time what the wise Providence has 
destined for him, and he should therefore in contentment 
resign himself to the will of God; avoid doing harm to 
anybody, even to an enemy; act in good faith and wish 
him well, The world is transient, and will swiftly pass 
away. Remember God always, and have faith in Him. 
Pity the poor, and exercise charity according to your means, 
and avoid the company of vicious men. 

My second admonition is this: ‘he British Government 
is like the ocean and the glorious sun, therefore act in 
faith and with sincerity of heart towards all Englishmen. 
Be always ready to serve the Government, and when 
occasion should arise render all assistance in your power. 
Act in all honesty of purpose, and steadfastly avoid touching 
Government gold with a dishonest hand. 

This brief account of my life and of my family I wrote 
out with my own hand, and brought to completion in the 
month of Vesakh, 1927, corresponding to the Christian 
date r1th of May, 1871. 





1 The language of Cutch and the adjoining provinces of Kathiawad 
and Guzerat, which is the lingua franca for business nen in Bombay and 
most of Western India, 

3 Gurmukhi, the lauguage of the Punjab, the written characters of 
which are founded on the Dewanagri, or pure Sanskrit, ‘Phe snered book 
of the Sikhs (the Grant’h) is written in Gurmukhi, 
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MEMORANDUM BY THE COLLECTOR OF KARACHI, DATED 14M JANUARY, 
1848, RECAPITULATING THE GOOD sERVICES oF STM Naomur, 


Kurrachee, 14th January, 1848. 
As I am on the point of leaving Kurrachee, on medical certificate, 
LI leave the following memorandum of the services of Naomul, late Head 
Kardar! of Karachi, with Captain J.°R. Stewart, officiating Collector and 
Magistrate, whom I request will have the goodness to lay the same before 
the Commissioner for transmission to the Honble, the Governor of Bombay 
on the arrival of his honour in Sinde, 


MEMORANDUM, 


1. In the year 1837 Lieut. Carless, of the Indian Navy, was directed 
to survey the coast of Sinde and Makran, and to report particularly on 
the Harbour of Karachi. While anchored off Kaachi he received muck 
valuable information and derived great assistance in various ways from 
Naomul, who supplied his ship with fresh provisions and whatever else 
was required. He also rendered important service in saving the lives 
of several officers of the ship, who, without obtaining permission of the 
Sind authorities, had gone on a shooting excursion into the countiy: 
The Nawab of the town, Ahmed Khan Bhurgree, as soon as he heard of 
the officers having gone into the country, sallied out in pursuit of them 
with an armed rabble at his heels, vowing that he would take their lives, 
and?they were only saved by the prompt interference of Naomul who, at 
considerable personal risk, induced the Nawab to draw off with his 
followeis, and to allow the officers to return to their ship. 

2. In the same year Naonul having heard that 200 sheep sent by 
the Assistant Political Agent, Lieut, Leech, had been captured by the 
Brahuis chiefs, and loving recoyered the sheep forwarded them to their 
destination, Bombay, 

3- In 1838, when Government espoused the cause of Shak Shujah 
and it was determined ihat the Bombay column of ihe Army of the Indus 
should march through Sind, Colonel Pottinger, now Sir H. Pottinger, 
directed Naomul to lay in supplies of grain, forage, ete., aud to provide 
baggage, caitle for the army, and to have the whole in 1cadiness for despatch 
to the mouth of the river when the atmy should disembark The fotce 





1 Land Revenue official. 
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arrived under the command of Sir J. Keane at Vikkur, in November and 
December, 1838, and Major Outram arrived about the same time at Karachi 
with orders to Naomml to despatch the cattle and supplies Lo Vikkur, 
Major Outram was hospitably received by Naomul’s family and was 
escorted by his brother Sookram to Gharo where he met Naomul, who 
had taken up his abode at that village in order that he might with greater 
facility collect cattle aud supplies without being interfered with by the 
Amirs’ officers. After ascertaining that the carriage and provisions 
were ready, Major Outram, under Sookram’s escort, pushed on to Vikkur, 
and joined Sir J. Keane, and Naomul shortly after followed him with 
1,§00 camels, and a vast quantity of grain aud other supplies. Naomul 
continued with the army, giving much useful information and affording 
all kinds of assistance to the severai detachments until they had passed 
Hyderabad, when, as Colonel Pottinger required his services, he remained 
with him at that place, and seut on his brother Sookram and servants, 
goomashitas or agents to afford such assistance as the army might stand 
in need of as far as Shikarpur. The services rendered by his brother and 
agents are well known and were fully appreciated by the Commander. 
in-Chief of the Army and by Colonel Pottinger, who acknowledged that 
but for the assistance rendered by Naomul and his family the Bombay 
column could hardly have effected a junction with that of Bengal in 1839, 
and when it is considered how greatly our success in that expedition 
depended on the celerity of our movements, it’must, I think, be allowed 
that Naomul has done the State good service, 


4, In the beginning of 1839 the Reserve Brigadier Valiant arrived 
at Karachi, and as Naomnl himself was at Hyderabad, his brothers, 
by his order, rendered avery assistance; they supplied boats for landing 
the troops, carriage for their baggage from ihe Bunder, supplics of 
provisions, etc., to them after they had landed, I was present with this 
force and can testify that but for the assistance of Naomu!'s family, 
scarcely any of the articles which we stood so greatly in need of could 
have been procured, as all the other natives stood aloof, evidently re- 
garding us with fear or with no friendly feelings. 


5. In the summer of the same year, Captain Hand, of the 2nd 
Grenadier Regiment, was murdered in open day, and within three miles 
of our cap, by a body of armedrmarauders. No correct information 
could be obtained as to who the murderers were wutil Naomul, after much 
trouble, discovered who they were, and where they resided, which being 
made known to the Resident, he demanded them of the Amirs, and they 
were brought to justice. 


6. Towards the end of April, 1839, Naomul aftompanied Colonel 
Pottinger to Karachi, and on the latter proceeding to Bombay he remained 
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at Karachi, rendering all kinds of services for a period of six months to 
the camp authorities, Without his aid neither workmen nor materials 
could have been procured for the construction of pendals (huts) for the 
Buropean soldiers, uor could the bazaars and commissariat have been 
supplied with provisions. The Amirs had positively forbidden any of 
their subjects to settle in our camp bazaars, but Naomul, in defiance of 
this prohibition, set the townspeople a good example by establishing 
several shops of his own in the Sudder Bazaar. 


7. Naomul rejoined Colonel Pottinger at Bhooj in November, 1839, 
and remained with him nntil Colonel Pottinger resigned his appointment 
in February, 1840, when he accompanied his successor, Major Outram, to 
Hyderabad, and continued with him rendering political services until 
the Major was transferred to Upper Sind, when Naonml was directed 
to return to Karachi, 


8. During the anxious period which succeeded the Cabul massacre, 
Naomul was of the greatest possible service to the authorities at Karachi 
in procuring provisions and carriage ; without his aid scarcely a camel 
conld have been procured either for hire or for purchase, and the reinforce- 
ments which were so rapidly poured into Sind, and whose services were so 
urgently required above the passes, could uot have been forwarded, 
The Amirs were, itis true, ostensibly friendly, but as all their people hung 
back from assisting us, it was clear that they, the people, knew full well 
the secret wishes of their rulers at the perivd alluded to, It is my firm 
conviction that with the exception of Naomul and his family we had not 
a friend between Karachi and Cabul amongst the natives, 


9. ‘Towards the end of 1842 the fidclity of Naomni to the British 
Government so provoked the Amirgs that they despatched a partly of 
hofse from Hyderabad to arrest him, and these horsemen were only 
prevented from carrying their orders into execution by the interference 
of the Assistant Political Agent, Ident. Mylue. The ostensible cause 
for this violence was ihe infringement of the Amirs’ orders forbidding 
the establishment of shops in our bazaars. 


To, In February, 1843, when hostilities commnienced in Sinde, Naomul, 
ag usual, was indefatigable in oux service. He procured most correct 
information of the designs of the Amirs, and having obtained intelligence 
of their having ordered the Noomria, Jokiya and Kurniatlee iribes 
to occupy the town of Karachi, and to harass our camp, he communicated 
the same to the authorities, and thereby enabled us to anticipate the 
enemy's inovements. He also supplied Cossids who conveyed letters 
to and from Sir CG Napier's camp when all other communication was cut 
off, He obtained correct information as to the numbers and position 
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occupied by combined tribes in the vicinity of Karachi, and by supplying 
us with a few camels and guides enabled us to move out and to disperse 
them; after which, with the assistance of Oomedali, chief of the Choota 
tribe, he succeeded in recovering neatly the whole of the cattle which 
had been stolen or driven off from our camp and restoted them to rightful 
owners. After the battle of Hyderabad, Naomul did good service in 
allaying the fears and apprehensions of the Belooch chiefs and jaghirdars, 
aud induced many to come and make their salaams to the General who 
would otherwise have joined Sher Mahomed in plundering the Government 
gtains, etc. 

After peace was restored, Naomul supplied much valuable information 
relative to the land tenures, customs and tevenue system of the Amirs, 
and proved very useful to me in rettling the affairs of the Karachi 
Collectorate, He also furnished memoranda of the debts due to the Amirs, 
the greater part of which might then have been recovered, but it was at 
that time understood had been remitted by the Governor-General’s 
ptoclamations directing that no demands be made for artears of revenue. 
‘Through information supplicd by Naoniul, concealed property to the value 
of one and a half lacs of rupees was recovered by the prize agents and 
brought to account, 


1z, In May, 1843, Naomul was appointed Head Kardar! of the 
Karachi Collectorate, and continued to occupy that situation until 1847, 
when with three of my office Moonshis he was suspended from Government 
employ, and about six months after the Moonshis and himself were dig- 
missed the service without being ever called on for a defence. They were, 
it is true, informed that they could if they chose appeal to a Military 
Coinmission, but as the confirming authority of the sentences of these 
tribunals had already pronounced them guilty, and as they understood 
(though perhaps incorrectly) that they would be tried before the same 
Court which had aleady given an opinion on their case, they chose rather 
to wait and to bring forward their claims to justice at a more fitting time, 
Waomul and the Moonshis now submit the opportunity of being allowed 
to make their defence before such tiibunals as the Commissioner or His 
Excellency the Governor may appoint, and should they be able to clear 
themselves, I beg most strongly to recommend that the eminent services 
of the former should be rewarded with a suitable pension, and that the three 
Moonshis be re-admitted to the servive of Government. 


(Signed) A. W. Preepy, Capt, 
Collector and Magistrate, 
Karachi, 
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(2), EXTRACT FROM MMORANDUM BY CaPTAIN H. W. PrEtpy, 
CorsiictoR AND MAGISTRATE OF KARACHI, ON THE CHin¥s AND MEN oF 
IMPORTANCE RESIDING IN THE KARACHI COLLECTORATE, PRINTED AT PAGE 
362 OF THE PARIIAMENTARY PAPERS FROM 1844-54 :— 


Naomul Hotchand, merchant, ex-Kardar, His family came originally 
from Sehwistan, but they have fo1 four generations been located at Karachi, 
where they have always been cousidered the principal mercantile firm in 
this part of Sind, The services rendered by Mi. Naomul and his family 
to Government have been so numerous and so great that some years ago 
he was most strongly recommended by Sir H. Pottinger, to the then 
Governor-General, ord Auckland, for a pension, The change of Adminis- 
tration, however, prevented this being granted, 
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(See p. 77.) 
(1), TRANSLATION OF A PERSIAN LETYER ADDRESSED 10 SETH NAOMUT, 
BY COLONEL POrrINGER, ASKING FOR ASSISTANCE IN MONEY, 


To Seth Naomul, 
“ eat of Prosperity, 

Be it known that as a large sum of money will be required for 
the payment of troops and other necessary expenses, you should arrange 
with other merchants to pay the money on bills of exchange at Calcutta, 
Benaies, Ferrukhabad, Bombay or Surat, Malabar, Canara, or at any 
otuer place ; and ict me know soon the real state of affals as to what 
sum of money can be readily procured, so that we may arrange to send you 
Hoondees accordingly. Be very particular in this matter, and let me 
know soon the real state of things. < 

(Signed) TluNRY POTTINGER. 


(2). Lwerrr rrom CoLontl, PortINGER, ADVISING HIS HAVING DRAWN 
BILLS AGAINST SETH NAoMUI, DAgED OCTOBER 22ND, 1838 :— 


Secretary's Department, 
Sind Residency. 
Sir, 
I have the honour to advise that I have this day drawn three 
bills on you, Nos. 9, Io and 11 for Cnutch corris (kotis) fifteen thousand 
each, in favour of Naomul Hotchend, of Karachi, or his order. % 


° 
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2, The above bills I have sent to Naomul to be sold to any person 
requiring a remittance on Mundavee, so that there may be some delay 
ju their being presented for acceptance, 

3. As soon as I hear they are sold, I will transmit 10 you receipts 
for their amount that you may debit them to me. 

I have, ete, 
(Signed) HeNRY Portinerr, 
Resident iu Sind, 





APPENDIX III. 
(See p. 13.) 
(1), Cononus PorrnvcEr’s REPoR’ TO GOVERNMENT, REPORTING THAT 
Mir NuR MaHoMED of HYDERABAD HAD PROMISED T0 GIVE PURWANAKES 


(lavrveRs OF AUTHORITY) YO SETH NAOMUL, WHO REQUIRED THE Mirs! 
SANCTION TO ASSIST HIM. 


The Resident in Sind to the Secretary with the Governor-General, 


Sind Residency, 

25th October, 1838, 
On the 20th instant Noor Mahommed Khan sent me word that he wished 
to write to the Governor-General, in reply to his Lordship’s letter which 
had come through Captain Burnes. He said he would give putwanahs 
both for the Jatter officer and Ident. Ieech, as well as for the Karachi 
merchant, Naomul, who had written to say he dared neither hire camels 
for me nor act as broker for the sale of my bills without the Amirs’ 

sanction. * 


(2), Ex?raActs PRoM LRTLER TO TN GOVERNMENT or INDIA, DATED 
1StH DECEMBER, 1838, FROM COLONEL POTTINGHR, NARRATING HH 
OPPOSITION TO SETH NAOMUL, AND REPORTING COLONEL Portincrr’s 
DEFENCE OF HIM, AND THE SERVICES SEH NAOMUS, HAD RENDERED IN 
GETING CAMELS FROM SONMIANI:— 


The Resident in Sinde to the Secretary with the Governor-General, 


e Camp Vikkur, 


15th December, 1838, 


6. On the 4th instant I obtained positive information that the surmise 
which I made ijn my letteis of the 27th ultimo, to Major General Willshire 
and Lient. Eastwick, of Noor Mahomedkhan having secretly ordered no 
one to serve us was strictly correct. A Jamadar of 50 camels at Tatta 
who had agreed to furnish that number and had taken an earnest, fled 
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from hig house as soon as he had heard the troops were come, and on that 
evening (the 4th) a letter from Naomul Seth of Karachi to say that he had 
gone to a considerable expense in engaging 8co or 1,000 camels, that the 
owners had come forward to declare they dare not go to Vikkur without 
leave, aud that he (Naomul) had in consequence waited on the Governor 
(of Karachi) who had declared that he could uot allow a single camel 
to enter our service without special orders from Hyderabad. 


7. His Lordship will perhaps recollect that I obtained a purwanah 
from Noor Mahomed Khan shortly after I came to Hyderabad, in the name 
of Naomul, which fiot only authorised him to hi1e camels and sell my bills, 
but told him that.all services he performed for us would be considered 
done to the Amir himself, and as he (Naomul) had been all along publicly 
acting on this authority and assuratice, I considered this to be a gross case 
of perfidy such as was susceptible neither of explanation nor palliation ; 
I therefore early on the sth sent the Moonshees to Noor Maliomed Khan 
to tell him so, and to add that if the camels were not speedily forthcoming 
I should suggest to His Excellency Sir Johu Keane to send a detachment 
aud take possession of Kurachee. 


8. I quitted Hyderabad about noon on that day (the sth) and joined 
the Commander-in-Chief’s camp on the night of the 8th, I was overtaken 
on the river below Tatta by Syed Tukhee Shah, who had been sent after 
me by express in consequence of my threat about our taking possession 
of Kuachee. He was the bearer of a message from Noor Mahomed Khan, 
virtually admitting that he had failed in his promise about camels, but 
declaring he would now do all I wanted, and had sent off men in every 
direction to collect aud biing to Vilkdkur some thousands, The Syed went 
on to remark that Noor Mahomed Khan consideted the intimation I had 
made about Kurachee to be unworthy of my proved friendship. 


bd * * * * * * 


9. My reply was as follows; ‘That I would give credence to the 
ofirmations regarding the camels when I saw them, That with respect 
to the Amirs and my friendship, that was on my side entirely at an end, 


* * * * * * 


to, The Syed Khan began to speak of seizing and punishing Naomul 
of Kurrachee and the Jamadars of’camels at Tatta for having been the 
cause of so serious a misunderstanding between the Governments, in which 
I interrupted him by warning him that if anything of the kind were 
attempted, I would instantly break all commuuiications with the Hyderabad 
Government, I sald that Noor Mahomed had made liars of his prime 
ininister, his eldest sou, and of all his principal officers, as well as falsified 
his own seal by his procedure; that he wanted to throw the blame on 
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others, but that he must not imagine I would allow him to screen his 
double-dealing by punishing those who had done what they could do to 
meet our wishes, 

* * * * * * 

14, Seven or eight hundred camels have already atrived at... , 
or in the neighbourhood of it, and about so many more may, I think, 
be looked for in another week. (‘These were all obtaincd and supplied by 
Seth Naomul, together with the four hundred previously mentioned, and 
which he obtained through his father's firm at Sonmiani,) 


1g. Iam sorry to report that the demeanour of Mir Sher Mahomed 
of Mirpur has been of late equally insulting and unfriendly, 


16. My intelligence from Hyderabad up to the 13th instant leads ine 
to believe that the Amirs there, excepling Sobdar, are now really exerting 
themselves to obtain carriage for this army as the only meaus that offers 
of getting rid of it, at the same time they are adopting all sorts of pre- 
cautions which evince a total distrust of our design, and have already 
assembled a considerable body of their rabble of troops at the’ capital, 
They have also written to all the Chiefs, whether Beloochis or not, to be 
in readiness with their quotas, in case of necessity, and one of the latter 
(the Jam of the Jokyas, a tribe of the aborigines of this province located 
near Karachi) has sent his brother to this place to tender his service to 
the British Government. He was however afraid to visit me openly, 
and proposed through Naomul Seth to do so at night by stealth, which I 
deemed it right to decline, both because it could not possibly be kept secret 
and because I had no hopes to hold out to him and no means of protecting 
him should he fall under the Amirs’ displeasure, etc., etc, 
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EXTRACT FROM A LYTTHR FROM COLONEL, PoTINGER 70 RYAR-ADMIRAL 
Sir FrepErick Marrranp, Naval, COMMANDER-IN-CHIUE, SOnIcrtine 
SPECIAL PROTECKION YOR SETH NAOMUL'S FAMILY. 

Camp Jerruck, 
28th January, 1839. 

4. Under these circumstances a force must of course go to Karachi 

and take possession of that place, which I {rust for the reasons I assigned 


in my first instructions to Colonel Valiant will be effected peaceably, 
but it is needless to tell that all opposition must be put down. 


e 
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5. There is one point to which I solicit your kind and minute attention, 
I allude to the protection, under all circumstances, of the house, family 
and property of Naomul Seth, of Karachi. That individual is now with 
this force, He has most zealously and indefatigably assisted us, and I 
cannot convey my deep auxiety regarding hiin and his better than by 
saying that they ought 10 be guarded as those of the Governor-General 
of India, 

I have, ete, 
(Signed) H. Portmerr. 


APPENDIX V. 
(See p. 91.) 
(1) THe RxsipENnt In Sinn ‘to J. R, Convin, Esquirn, PRIVATE 
SECRETARY TO THE GOVERNOR-GENERAT,. 
Camp opposite Hyderabad, 
4th February, 1839. 
2, While I was writing the preceding sentence, I received news which 
greatly pleases me, The fort at Karachi fired one or two guns at the 
“Wellesley "’ when the Reserve went there, ‘The Admiral brought his 
proadside to bear on it, and, it is stated, he has levelled it with the dust, 
* * * ‘This news has come by Naomul’s people, mounted on express 
camels, but I hope there is'no doubt of it. It will teach these people to 
pay due respect to the Buitish flag in time to come, 


(2), Report on TH DIseMMARKATION oF ‘TROOPS At KaARACHT, 
AND DESCRIPTION oF TInt For? AND Town :— 


bs Brigadier Valiant commanding the Sind Reserve Force, 
Camp near Karachi, 
Sir, sth Fobruary, 1839. 


With reference 10 my letter of the 3rd instant, I have the Lonour 
to state for the information of the Commander-in-Chicf that Ier Majesty’a 
4oth Regiment disembarked at this place yesterday, with the 2nd Grenadier 
Regiment, excepting too rank and file just Inded from the Syren,” 

a 
* * * * * * 


T have examined the town and fort of Karachi minutely. ‘The fort 
was evidently a strong one, with bastious on all sides, so as to completely 
command all around, and in cach of these bastious ate one or two guns lying 
on the ground, af different sizes, and where they appear io have been 
for some years past, The walls of the fort are made of mud and a small 
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portion of wood in the bastions. ‘The whole of the walls have been built 
on an artificial bank of above sixteen feet high, and the parapet all around 
the fort, ete., appeats to have been about ten feet above it, Most of the 
bastions and walls are in a ruinons stale; the inhabitants pass through 
many parts of the latter. ‘There are two gateways to the fort, which have 
an imposing appearance, with bastions over them, at which there are 
Belooch guards, I haye merely placed a Ifuropean non-commissioned 
officer aud a sepoy at each of the gates to prevent the soldiers from going 
into the fort and town without passes, and also a few non-commissioned 
officers and sepoys to patrol the streeis to prevent auy irregularity on the 
part of our people. 

In the fort at the mouth of ihe harbour there is no fresh water at 
present, except such as is supplied from Karachi or from the shipping. 

At this place there are a great number of wells, with abundance of 
excellent water for all purposes, many of them in gardens. The water 
is generally within 10 or 12 feet of the surface, On this point we have been 
most agreeably surprised as we had been informed that the water was bad 
at Karachi. The harbour is excellent, in which vessels may ride at all 
seasons of the year quite safely, and such a port, in my humble opinion, 
should be retained as long as we haye troops in Sind. 


(3). AGREEMENY ror TN SURRENDER oF Karacut, 
qth Febyuary, 1839. 


1. That the full possession of the Fort and Town of Karachi shall be 
this day given up by the aforesaid Governor to the British forces, 

2, That the British land forces under the command of the said 
Brigadier Valiant shall this day, or as soon after as the Brigadier may 
deem It convenient, be allowed to encamp near the town, and that such 
boats shall be supplied by the Native Government as may be required, 
upon payment of the usual boat hire for them, as also such camels and 
other means of conyeyauce as may he hereafter necessary upon the like 
terms ; as well as that all kinds of provisions and other supplies shall be 
furnished for ihe use of the said British forces as they may stand in need of 
aud require, the same being paid for al the usual rates of the country, 

In consequence of the fulfilment of these terms the British officers 
before mentioned agree, iv the name of the Honourable Last India Company 
that the persons and property of all the inhabitants of the fort and town 
of Karachi shalt be held sacred, and that they shall be at liberty to carry 
on their business as heretofore ; that their trading vessels shall be allowed 
to enter the port and irade as usual without the slightest interruption, 
and, further, that the civil government of Karachi shall be carried on by 
the authorities of the place. e 

(Signed) FREDERICK Latwis MAITLAND, and Others, 


r 
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APPENDIX VI. 
{See p. 86.) 
‘Tur RESIDENT IN SIND TO THE SECRETARY WILIT THE GOVERNOR-GENERAL, 
Sind Residency, 
18th February, 1839. 


About this time an unfortunate affair happened at Satta which I think 
tight to report for bis Lordship’s notice. Much pains had been taken to 
prevent spirituous liquor being smuggled into camp and sold to European 
troops. A Balooclice was caught in the act, aud brought to my tent. My 
Moonshee (who is @ native of Tatta) happened to be with me, and explained 
to the man that he would be set to the Nawab Ahmed Khan to be punished 
for a breach of rules laid down for’ the good of all parties. The man on 
the way to the guard in which he was to be placed till I had leisure to send 
him to Ahmed Khan, drew his sword, made a desperate cut at a corporal 
of Her Majesty's 17th Foot (who parried it with his firelock) and got clear 
away, running through the tents on the headquarter Lines, shouting and 
waving his sword over his head, A sepoy of the roth Regiment Native 
Infantry, standing sentry over one of the Commander-in-Chief’s store 
tents, seeing the Baloochce approaching him, loaded his musket with 
ptaiseworthy alacrity aud slot the Daloochee dead on the spot. 

The body was immediately removed, and I sent to the Nawab that 
evening io express Sir Johu Keane's aud my own deep regret at the 
pusiness, explaining that the Baloochee had wantonly brought his fate 
on himself, but saying I would give his family, notwithstanding, either some 
clothes or such a sum of money as the Nawab might suggest. The Nawab 
and his colleagues talked very big about the death of one of the Baloochees, 
hinted he might have been taken alive (which could only have been done 
by someone risking his life in rushing on him), aud ended by observing 
that Noor Mahomed Khan had frequently been obliged to go to beg pardon 
for such accidents, and that the only way that it could be properly hushed 
up was for me to be the bearer of the clothes to be given to the deceased’s 


relations, 
* * * * * * 


13. The force moved on Tatta on the 24rd and arrived at Jerruck on 
the 25th of January. Everything at that mo dent denoted the eatly com- 
meticement of hostilities, Our Cossids had been stopped throughout the 
country, From 15,000 to 20,000 men of the Sind army had been collected 
at Hyderabad, ‘The officers of ihe Residency had beet obliged to quit 
that place, the Native Ageut was under a guard, and the large supply 
of forage and grain which had been collected for the use of our army 
was plundered awd destroyed by the Baloochees, who (the Native Ageut 
wrote to me secretly) panted for the combat. 
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APPENDIX VII, 
(See pp. 15, 104-110.) 

(1) CornongL OurraM’s Report To GOVERNMENT ABOUT THE 
DEPUTATION OF NAOMUL TO MIR SHER MANOMED, AND Naomut/’s 
SUCCESS, Hyderabad, 

8th December, 1840, 


As, however, a fortnight elapsed without any notice being taken of 
my letters, I directed a wing of the regiment of cavalry which was passing 
throngh the country to halt in ihe neighbourhood of Mcerpore, instructing 
the officer to give out that he was merely awaiting the junction of the 
Guzerat forces (of which that was the leading divisiow), without myself 
holding out any open threat, which might have driven the Chief to make 
the same show of opposition which was so uselessly displayed by the Amirs 
of Hyderabad last year, and which, I was convinced, was unnecessary ; 
but I deputed Naomul Seth to Meerpore, on the pretext solely of making 
preparations for the supply of passiug troops with a view, however, also 
of explaining to the Chief the extreme folly of his proceedings—.,.., 
that although he, Naomul, was not aware why the leading division of the 
forces coming from Guzerat was now halted, he had little donbt that 
it would not be allowed to proceed until ample satisfaction had been 
exacted, and that of course the expense of the troops thus detained would 
be entailed on the Chief who caused the delay. 

Naomul was also instructed to disavow any authority from me to 
communicate on such a subject, and accordingly was provided with no 
letters to the Chief. In the conviction, however, that my object would 
immediately be effected, the soucar (banker) had a sealed letter from 
me to the officer commanding the troops, directing the latter to continue 
their march, which he was to forward the moment the Meerpore Chief 
complied with my demand, The able manner in which the Seth fulfilled 
his commission is detailed in the accompaniment, the Chief's letter being 
an ample apology, and complying with all I lad a title to demand, 
which enabled me to move on the troops after only two days’ delay to 
the leading detachment, and noue whatever to any of those following. 

. * * * * * * 

(2) LeYTER FROM THHSPorricar AGENT IN Lowrr SIND ‘to 
Tigut. WHITELOCK, ADVISING HIM THAT SEE NAOMUL WOULD ACCOMPANY 
HIM To Mir SHER MAHOMED’S TERRITORY, AND ASSIST HIM IN HIS ENQUIRIES, 

The Political Agent in Lower Sind to Lieut, Whitelock. 
Hyderabad, 
13th January, 1841. 

Naomul Seth will be requested to attend you, to aid hy his local know- 

ledge such enquiries as you may think it useful to make, 
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* 

An escort of one native officer, two havildars and twenty-five ran 
and file of ihe 8th Regiment, and a duffadar and twenty-four sowars ¢ 
the Sind Irregular Horse, will accompany you, and all the Governumen 
camels now here (20 in number) are placed at your disposal to preven 
the necessity of calling upou the Amirs 1o furnish them, and hire 
camels being so difficult to procure at present, 

While in the performance of the above dutics you may have facilitie 
of acquiring a knowledge of the real value of Mir Sher Mahomed’ 
possessions, of which I beg you wili take every advantage in your powet 
without letting it appear that your inquiries are so directed ; and it i 
chiefly with a view to aid you in this object that Naomul Seth is depute: 
with you whose lodal knowledge and devotion to our interests can be relic 
on, You are aware that this inquiry is an object in consequence of th 
intrigue with which we have become acquainted to deceive us in thi 
respect with a view of securing a treaty proportionally advantageous wit! 
referetice to Mir Sher Mahomed’s supposed sneaus compared with tha 
of the Amirs of Hyderabad, and it is necessary that I should be full 
informed on this subject before tiausmitting any proposal the Amir may 
have to make to the Governor-General of India. 


APPENDIX VIII. 
(See pp. M4, 15, 114, 115.) 

(1) Exrracr rroM A REPORT, DATED 11% JUNE, 1841, BY Latur 
LECKIZ, INCLOSING TRANSLATION OF AN AGREEMENT PASSED BY ‘HI 
FRAUDULUNE MOONSHIS TO AT,OW STII NAOMUL, ‘0 SHAR IN A BRIBI 
TOR INDUCING MajJoR OUYTRAM O LOWER ‘III PAYMENT PROPOSED Ag 
Mir SHER MANOMED’S CONTRIBUTION 10 TI SUBSIDIARY FORCH, 


© Afterwards thinking it necessary to the success of thelr plans that 
Naomul Seth should be engaged with them, le was sounded on the subject 
aud, having reported the elreumstances to Mr. Leckie, he was told by thai 
gentleman, by Major Outram's instructions, to pretend to acquiesce in 
Outraiu’s wishes, with a view to obtain proofs of the conspiracy. Accor: 
dingly the Seth demanded a writing pledging the proportion he was tc 
receive of the sunt Mir Sher Mahomed hadpledged himself to pay, é.¢,, 
in the first instance, Rs. 10,000, afterwards RY 10,000 more, The writing 
thus obtained was delivered by Naomul to Mr. Leckie, a translation of 
which is as follows :— 

Translation of an agreement entered into by Moonshi Awatrat and 

Churutsing (Mir Sher Mahomed's Diwan) and Salamatrat. 
We have agreed that whatever sums on account of “ Shireeni’" we 


sealise from Sher Mahomed, we will according to our oath with each other 
— 


1 “Shireeni ” means a gratification. on 
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» 
passed, divide into six shares, two of which will go to Naomul, and the 
other four shares to be divided amongst the Diwans and other agents, 
We do take oath before our god (name wiintelligible) that we will not 
deviate the least from onr oath. We write this as a compact between 
ourselves, 


(2). ‘TRANSLATION OF A FORGED LETTER WRITTEN IN THE NAME oF 
Major OurRAM ‘to Mir Mian SHER MAHOMED KHAN, 

High in rauk and of sublime dignity, possessor of great pomp and 
magnificence, superior in rank to other Lords, and chief amongst the 
great, bearing the knowledge of friendship, Mir Mian Sher Mahomed 
Khan, May God protect you for ever. After the performance of the 
usnal ceremonies and preference due to you which is more maguificent than 
the bazaar of unity and friendship, I now report this to your enlightened 
undertanding in the most ornamented style of friendship and sincerity 
with some verbal messages, These messages have been entrusted to a 
man of high family, like the shrub of the Garden of Gentility, a very kind 
Lord, Saviour of the ..... and faithful friend Syed Mir Soliman 
Shah, we have sent to you, who will lay before you each message... . 
By the will of God what is required for my friendship is to act wp to your 
desires and the condition of our friendship, For between me and the great 
in... .. and dignity, the greatest lord among the chiefs, of illustrious 
name, the much respected Mir Mian Jhan (Shah) Khan Talpoor, our 
friendship has risen to the highest pitch and towards you also our friend- 
ship will daily increase. I hope that you will always delight me by writing 
friendly letters of your well-being; this is not requiring much of you. 
The other affairs are well. 


(3) ‘TRANSLATION OF A TETTER Rom Mayor Outram to Mir 
SOBDARKHAN :— a 
It is now some time since I have been informed that your Highness’s 
Moonshi Awatrai has prevented Mir Sher Mahomed Khau from entering 
into a treaty which he wished to do for his own benefit, and the Moonshi 
has several times for his own advantage delivered false messages as if 
from me, throwing obstacles in the way of Mir Sher Mahomed Khan 
having a treaty, and has wrijten and made known by messages to the 
Aumirs that I had agreed fof Rs. 30,000; this is entirely false. Such a 
seditious and treacherous person bein§ in your service is detrimental 
to your dignity, and again this Moonshi has entered into a compact with 
Seth Naomul and caused Rs, 20,000 to be brought here by Kazi Nur 
Mahommed and Diwan Salamatrai as a bribe for himself and others, 
T have learned from Mir Sher Mahomed’s agents that the Moonshi 
“had written to their master that I would take much lees on account of 
tribute, 


« 
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6, I have heard that sonte ill-disposed persons have told you that 
I had agreed to take Rs, 30,000 as tribute from Mir Sher Mahomed 
Yhan; this you should consider entitely false. ‘he Governor-General, 
at my recommendation, in consideration of the Amii’s conntry being 
smaller than that of the Amirs of Ilyderabad, have fixed 50,000 Company's 


rupees, 





APPENDIX IX. 
(See p. 121.) 
(1) Lerrer fo wm PoLrercar, AGEN IN SIND REPORTING ABOUT 
THE THREATS TO SEIT NAOMUL, > 
Lieut. Mylne, Assistant Political Agent to the Political Ageut in Sind. 
Hyderabad, 
1st October, 1842. 


I find that after all on the day of their going to their shikargah on the 
other side of the river, the Amirs despatched, or rather I should say 
Mir Nusser dispatched, people to apprehend Scth Naomul at Karachi, 
and has quoted me as having given permission, Preedy and Gordon 
both write to me that Naomul was on the point of writing to Hyderabad 
to compromise matters with ihe Amirs, and pay up the duty upon the 
things he has imported and sold under their permission, and the Amis! 
perwanah a month ago, but that they dissuaded him. Now it appeass 
to me to be of the ulmost importauce to show the Amirs that we will 
not allow them to infringe our riglits in the smallest degree. 

T have therefore addressed them a letter, a translation of which I 
enclose, and I trust you will agrec with me that the occasion warrants 
the plain language that I have used ; for I contend that the Amirs have 
no mote right to seize Naomul than they have me. 


(2), SuBSTANCE or A Tavern PROM Tatuy, Myr ‘to Mir Nasir« 
KHAN, DATED HYDERABAD, 18 OCYOBIR, 1842, REMONSTRATING WITH 
HIM ON HIS YREATMENT OF NAOMUL. 

T have been informed that your Ilighness has sent people to apprehend 
Naomul Seth, the British Government's ive Agent at Karachi, and 
that the reason assigned for this get is tha has taken into camp and 
sold goods free of duty; moreover that it is stated that my permission 
was asked and granted for his seizure. I trust Ident, Gordon hag been 
wrongly informed, and I am sorry to be obliged to trouble your Highness 
at any Lime, more especially when you are hunting ; but I think it my duty 
as a friend to inform you that Naomul being a servant of the British 
Government and Tn its monthly pay, you have no more right to seize him ’ 
without ihe permission of that Government than you have to seize me; 
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and, in the second plece, he has only done as authorised by your own 
perwanah, given many months ago. My Government will not permit its 
servants to be unjustly treated, and I would advise you to revoke your 
order. If my name has been made use of, it has been falsely used, and I 
request you to punish the informant. 


(3). TRANSLATION OF A PERWANAH (SUMMONS) FROM MIR MAHOMED 
Kaan to Naomun, Native AGEN? oF GOVERNMENT at Karacut, 
DATED THE MONTH OF SHAHBAB, 1258 (A.D, 1842). 

You are uow called to our presence, It is necessary that on receiving 
this perwanah, you should immediately contentedly present yourself 
at our door. In your coming do uot make one moment’s delay, and, 
believing the favour of both Amirs tp be with you, do as you are desired 
in this writing, and consider the mjunction most imperative, 


(4), ‘TRANSLATION OF A PERWANAH FROM Mir SHAHDAD KHAN ‘to 
NAOMAL, NATIVE AGENT OF GOVERNMENT at KARACHI, DATED THE MONTH 
OF SHAHBAB, 1258 (A.D. 1842) — 

You are now called to our presence, you are of old and from the time 
of Mir Nur Mahomed a servant of the Government and a payer of taxes, 
It 1s necessary that on the receipt of this perwanah you should contentedly 
and without fear quickly leave Karachi and present yourself at our door, 
Make no delay, and believing the kindness of this Sirkar to be with you, 
quickly bring yourself here and make no delay in coming. Take what has 
been written ito full consideration and do as directed, 


APPENDIX X, 
(See p. 112.) 

LexTrr FROM THE GOVERNMENT OY INDIA TO MAJOR OUTRAM, DATED 
27TH APRIL, 1842, INTIMATING TIE APPOINTMENT oF A Native AGENT AT 
KURRACHEE, AT A SALARY OF Rs,100 PER MONTH, 

To Major Outram, Political Agent, S. & B. 
Sir, 

Tam ditected by the Governor-General to acknowledge the receipt 
of your letter of the 29th ofMarch, No. 926, suggesting the appointment 
of a Native Agent at Kirachee, and in reply to infoim you that his 
Lordship would piefer that the appointment should be during pleasure, 
and that this should be directly understood by the individual appointed, 
and that he should receive Rs.100 per meuusem for the duty performed, 
without any specific appointment. 

I have, etc., 
(Signed) §S, W? Mappock, 
Secretary to Government. 
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APPENDIX XI. 
(See pp, 22, 153-156.) 
{1}, CORRESPONDENCE RELATING TO AN ACCUSATION AGAINST SETH 
NAOMUL, AND HIS ENTIRE ACQUITTAL, ‘ 
From the Judge Advocate of Sind to Naomul, late Head Kardar of 
Karachi. 
Sir, 2gth August, 1848, 
With reference to paragraph 21 of your letter to my address under 
date the sth instant, in which you allude to the purchase of certain bills 
from Cheloo by ‘T’ ‘ofomutl aud Reyamull, f am directed by the Commissioner 
to request that you will explain how (the supposition being that Chelloo 
had obtained the bills from Goverment at rates moze favourable to him 
than were current in the market) their purchase from him by other parties 
at the same rates, should be so improbable as to remove that suspicion, 
It is my intention to examine the books of Purresram and Khama on 
Monday next, the 28th instant, at 11 o'clock a.m, and you are at liberty 
to be present at the examination, or if unable to attend to depute a sub- 
stitute for that purpose. 
T have, etc., 
(Signed) Kerr Youne, Capt. 


(2). From tax Deputy CoLLecror of GHORABAREL :— 
To Seth Naomul, Karachi, 
Sir, 14th November, 1848. 
Under instructions from the Comunissioner in Sind, I beg to 
forward copy of a letter, No, 6,840, of 1848, dated ist inst., to his address 
from Mr, Cowtney, Assistant Secretary to Government of Bombay, 
conveying the decision of the Governor in Connell wpon your case, and in 
reference thereto intimating that there were not sufficient grounds for 
charging you with dishonesty, and that your exclusion from public employ- 
ment should be divested of anything implying a 1eflection on your character. 
I am, Sir, eta, 
(Signed) J. R, Srewarz, Capt, 


(3). To R. K, Pringle, Commissioner in Sind. 
Sir, 

With reference to my letter 6,840 OXthe 1st November last, I 
have been directed by the Right Monourable the Governor in Council to 
transinit for your information aud guidance the annexed extract (para. 7) 
of a letter from the Honourable the Court of Directors, No. 6, dated 
4th ultimo, relative to the case of Naomul, formerly Head Kardar of 
Kurrachee, 

I have, ete, . 
(Signed) W, CourtTNEy, 
Acting Secretary to Goverumant. 
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(4). Ex?Rrac? FROM A LETTER: FROM THE HONOURABLE CouURT or 
DrrEcrors, No. 6, OF 471 APRIL, 1849, 

Para, 7. ‘ After a careful consideration of these proceedings we are 
of opinion that there are no grounds for charging Naomul with dishonesty 
in the exercise of this office, but considering the extensive local influence 
possessed by his family in that place, we agree with you in thinking him 
an uusnitable person for the situation of Head Kardar in the Collector’s 
Office. We see no objection, however, to his being employed elsewhere 
in the service of Government.” 
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(See pp. 2, 24.) 
(PRIVATE CORRESPONDENCE WITH SIR Bartle FRERy.) 
India Office, 
My good Friend, gth January, 1869. 

I have had the pleasure to receive your letters up to the 
oth December, and am much obliged to you for your very clear and 
connected account of all that has happened in Afghanistan. Let me 
hear regularly from you when anything fresh occurs, of all my old friends 
at Kutrachee, and what you are doing to get a good supply of water for 
the town and shipping. What has become of Morad Khan and his scheme 
on the Hubb? And what are the Chiefs doing in Beloochistan? Tell 
Aluma!l to let me know how education prospers in Sind, and who is 
following in his footsteps among any of my old friends or their children. 
When next he visits Goolam Ali’s Tanda, beg him to remember me kindly 
to my old friend Mir Khan Mahomed, and ask him when one of his 
grandsons is going to write me an English letter, 

I wish when next Alumal is at home in Kurrachee you would get 
him to write down what you used to tell me about the ancient prophecies 
and traditions concerning the coming of the ‘lalpurs and the Huglish, 
which you told me many years ago, and which I carefully wrote down 
at the time, but lost what I had written, with other papers in the Hooghly. 
I wish you conld get him to write down in English as much as you can 
tell him of your recollectiong, of old times in Sind, both what you have 
heard from your father and/trom those old people you used to see in your 
youth, and what you have yourself seea during your own eventful career, 
The more you could write on these subjects the better, and I should be 
exceedingly obliged to Alumal if he will let me have from time to time 
all that you can tell him, 

With my kind regards to all old friends, 

Believe me, 
Sincerely yours, 3 
(Signed) H, B. E, FRERE. 
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(2), IN REPLY tO TNE ABOVE, SENT NAOMUI, FORWARDED Tar 
FOLLOWING FETTER, DATED APRIL, 1869, 


Between camp and Cliflon there is a hillock surrounded on all sides 
by marshy ground, On this elevated spot there originally stood a goodly 
town with pucca houses, The town was built by King Dalurai. ‘To the 
north of this town and between Clifton and Keamati ran the (Chinf Nar) 
China Creek, At tide time the sea water flowed into the camp, All kinds 
of country vesscls found access to the town through the China Creek. 
Between 400 to 500 years ago the town was in flourishing condition and 
commanded a good harbout and ample trade. ‘The inhabitants of the town 
drew their supply of fresh water from the Ranibaugh tank and from a huge 
well in a garden to the uorth of camp, which is uow known as the Com- 
missatiat Well. I remember to have secn, when tem to fifteen years of 
age, ruins of numetous pucca brick houses. Poor people used 10 visit the 
ruins during the rains and bring away to my personal knowledge small 
articles made of gold and silver. I hed pointed out the spot to you, 
which you will doubtless recollect well, The British Government have 
built upon the spot a small stone house. 


2. Thad also related to you a bricf account of Woaghudat, which you 
had noted down at the time. Wagludar was a famous town, About 
250 to 400 years ago the country all around Waghudar was under the sway 
of the Rajputs of Jodhpur, Thete lived in the town of Waghudar a 
wealthy merchant, Shet Bhudumal by name, who had built his residence 
within a citadel, Springs in the hills and the Malteer river supplied fresh 
water 1o the town. During the monsoons, when the passage by sea was 
impracticable, all country boats coming down the Indus fiom Multan, 
Bhawalput and New Sukkur, cuter the Bajhar and find their way to 
Waghudar 10 wuload their cargo of grain. 


. 3 The Kaimati Balochi uow found in Sind came originally from 
Karmatin Mekran, ‘hey were a pastoral tribe and possessed their wealth 
it cattle, consisting of goats, cows, buffaloes and camels. About 150 
to 200 years ago, a body of these Balochis, numbering between 300 to 
400 men, squatted alongside the river Habb, Gradually mustering strength 
they were tempted by the rich pasturage avilable round about Waghudar 
to attack and capture the town, ‘The Buti rulers of Waghudar were 
defeated in the fights which ensixd and foreéd 10 Dharaj in the Sakro 
Purganas, which was under the rule of Rana Arjun, a Hindu prince. The 
town of Rato was the capital of the principality, aud Lahori Bunder was 
the chief seaport town in Dharaj. Rato was then pucca-built, and Lahori 
Bunder was in a very thriving condition about 125 years ago. 


4. The Jokitias. ‘The Jokhias are originally residents of a tract of 
eduntty known os Kangoor “near Shaw Bilawal.” They were also a 
7 
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pastoral tribe and scttled with their cattle in Malleer as the subjects of 
the then ruleis of the Purgane. Their headman was known by the name 
of Darlakhan. One of the tribe, Bijar by name, took up employment 
as a sepoy under a nabob of the Kalhoras who swayed power at Tatta, 
Ghulamshaw Kalhora was the Supreme Loid of Sind at the time, and he 
desired his deputy at ‘Tatta to airange to get rid of Rana Arjun and take 
possession of the country he ruled over. The Nawab commissioned Bijar 
to despatch the Rana aud accordingly Bijar repaixed to Malleef, where he 
hued 80 to 100 Jokhias to co-operate with him from Malleer; Bijar came 
to Karachi and obtained a loan of moncy from Shet Bhojumal, my ancestor 
four degrees removed, to enable him to start upon a maritime expedition, 
and he set sail from Gizri Bunder, Having learnt that’ Raua Arjun had 
started upon an excursion and was encamped on an island spot in the river 
with about twenty men, he crossed over with his people, and falling wpon 
the Rana and his followers when they weie asleep, he quietly murdered 
them all, He communicated the news to the Nawab of Tatta, who took 
possession of the Rana’s territory without fuither trouble or opposition. 
Bijar was awarded a dress of honour by Gliulamshaw and ttominated as 
the headman of the Jokhias with the name of Jam. Bijar’s son was 
Muradali, who was succeeded by Jam Maharali, whom you will remember 
to have seen. 


The account of the Burfat Numrias and Malk Ahmed Shah of Kotri, 
Once upon a time Rajput residents of Jessalmir in Marwar set out in search 
of employment and fortune. Wandering through various countries they 
found their way to Ketch (Kej), the capital of Mekran, which was a populous 
city, and took up service at last as sepoys. ‘They were gradually raised 
to the rank of jamadars and appoiuted 10 the command of a body of men. 
The then ruler of Mekran was a powerful despot, and he invariably de- 
manded that every woman who mariied in Ketch should pass her first 
night after the pe:formance of the nikah in his company before she wen* 
to her husband, It happened that a nicce of his was about to marry, 
and his sister realising the unrightcousness of her brother's demaud, 
so revolting to all sense of honour, consulted one of the Rajput jamadars 
as 1o what she should do, He undertook to rid the country of the tyrant, 
and true to his word Lhe Rajput assassinated the ruler, Next starting at 
the head of a body of men where under his command, he occupied Beyla 
and established himself as pu independent governor of the place. It was 
after this event that the Rajputs accepted the Mahommedan iaith and 
became converts to Islamism. After a short lapse of time other tribesmen 
compelled the Rajputs to evacuate Beyla and fly the land. ‘They crossed 
over to Sind and offered their services to the Kalhora ruler of Hyderabad 
as frontier policemen and watchmen along the line of hills on the other side 
of the river opposite Hyderabad, in relurn for which tie Kalhora king 
conferred upon them in jagheer all the hilly tract of land extending westward 
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from the banks of the river at Kotri. The descendants of these converted 
Rajputs are known as the Buifat Numrias who recognise Malk Ahmed 
Khan as their chieftain. Numria is a general term applied to people 
from Mekran, who are said to have descended from the “Nao Marads,” 
the nine men, 


(3). 22, Princes’ Gardens, 

is 4th February, 1874. 
My good friend Naomul, 

T have received with gieat pleasure the book! you sent me on the 
13th October and your subsequent letters. I have read the book with 
great interest, ald I hope to take measures for its being published wholly, 
or in part, in this country, wheie I think it will attract general attention 
to the valuable character of your services. I have also been greatly 
interested in all the news you so kindly sent ime from Sind, and its 
environs, and I trust you will continue to write to me regulaily and give 
me news of yourself, of Alumal, and of all your family, and of everything 
connected with Sind and its neighbourhood, which you know is always 
of the utmost interest to me. 

May God bless you and yours, and grant you many happy years of 
lite to see your descendants growing up around you in honour and 
happiness. 

Believe me, 
Sincerely yours, 
(Signed) H. B. E, Frere. 


APPENDIX XIII. 
(See p. 25.) 
(1) Sprxcir ny TI COMMISSIONER IN SIND AT THE DURBAR IELD To 
PRESENT SEIT NAOMUI, WINE ‘LI GRANT OF HIS APPOINTMENT AS CS,I, 
UNDER THE Qurtn’s SIGN-MANUAL 


The Acting Commissioner of Sind, Archibald David Robertson, Esquire, 
C.S., thus spoke of the services renderea by Seth Naomul Hotchand to 
the British Government:— , 4 

T have great pleasine in performing the pleasing task of handing over, 
to you this letter which conveys an intimation that Her Majesty the Queen 
has been pleased 10 confer on you the dignity of a Companion of the Most 
Exalted Order of the Stat of India as a further recognition of your services 


. 





+ 
1 4e,, Naomul’s own Memoits, 
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and attachment to the British Government—a more substantial mark 
of the appreciation of which has already been bestowed on you, first, 
in 1852 by the grant of a pension of Rs. roo per mensem, and stbsequently 
in 1860 by the extension of that pension for two lives further, together 
with the grant of a Jaghcer worth Rs. 1,200 per annum, 

“ As it is a quarter of a century since your services began, and as the 
nature of those rendered during your earlier yenis may not be fully knows 
to those who have more recently become connected with this place, I 
will, with your permission, biiefly allude to them, 

"They begat as far back as 1839, when I find that you gave material 
assistance in procuring cattle and funishing supplies for the column sent 
from Bombay to co-operate with the forces which wert then being des- 
patched from Bengal to support Shah Shuja in Afghanistan, Afterwards, 
during the anxious period which succeeded the Cabul massacre, you again 
tendered the greatest assistance of a like nature to the reinforcements 
which were poured into Sind in order to assist the troops which wee sent 
for the release of the Cabul captives; and again in 1843, when hostilities 
broke out between the Amirs and the British Government, you were 
indefatigable, at considerable risk to your life and property, in procuring 
intelligence and obtaining correct information as to the designs of the 
Amirs, by means of which the British authorities were enabled to antici- 
pate some of their plans and movements, 

“ Subsequently dusting the two and a half eventful years of the Mutiny, 
you showed the samte devotion to the British cause as you had done in 
the days of Eastwick, Pottinger and Outram; and by your conduct 
then added to the claints you had already established on the consideration 
and favour of Government, and for which, as I have already stated, you 
were rewatded with a grant of Jand and the continuance of the pension 
for two lives further. 

“The additional honour which it has pleased your Sovereign now tq 
bestow on you, will, I am sure, be no less highly prized than these by so 
faithful and devoted a subject, and I trust that yon may long be spared to 
enjoy it.” 


(2). Report or Sir Barty Frerr’s DURBAR FOR THE DECORATION 
or Surm Naomur, with ‘tum Iysicnra oF THe C.S.1, 


His Excellency Sir H, 3B, BE. Frere, G.C.S.1, K.C.B., held a Durbar at 
the Frere Hall, Karachi, of the ist Jainary, 1867, for the presentation, 
of the Insignia aud Graut of the Dignity of Companion of the Most Exalted 
Order of the Star of India to Seth Naomul Hotchand, of that city, for 
meeting the Municipal Commissioners, and of conferring rewards on, 
distinguished native gentlemen, 

These, together with the principal civil and military officers of the 
station having assembled, His Excellency the Governor, accompanied by 
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the Honourable B, H, Eilis, member of the Executive Council, entered the 
Durbar, attended by Mr, Samuel Mansfield, C.S.1., the Commissioner in 
Sind, Mr. I. S. Chapman, Clucf Secretmy to Governoi, and other officers 
of the general and personal staff, and took his seat under the usnal salute. 

His Excellency the Govetnor, after acknowledging the salutation of 
the assembly, requested Mr. F. S, Chapman, the Chief Secretary, and 
Major W. R. Lambert, Collectot and Magistrate of Karachi, to introduce 
Seth Naomi Ilotchand, which being done, His Fxcellency rose and 
addressed film as follows :— 

“Seth Naomul Hotchand, I have received from His Excellency the 
Viceroy and Grand Master of the Most Exalted Order of the Star of India, 
instructions to deliver to you a Grant under ‘Ter Majesty’s Sign Manual, 
conferring on you the dignity of a Companion of the said Oider, together 
with the Insignia thereof, and in so doing I have been instructed to ' omit 
no circumstance which may conduce to give dignity and honour to the 
occasion,’ It is not necessary that I should now dilate on the character 
and greatness of the distinction which Hei Majesty thus confe1s on you. 
It admits you to a brotherhood which numbers among its members all that 
is most illustrious in or belonging to India, the Sovereign and the Heii 
Apparent to the ‘Throne, the Viceroy of this great Dependency, the heroes 
and the atatesmen who have contributed to acquire and maintain the Indian 
Empire, and the princes most illustrious for their descent, or most distin- 
gitished for their great qualities as rulers, 

“ Of your claims to be enrolled in such noble conrpany it is not necessary 
that I should here speak, Very recently in this Hall, the Acting Com- 
missioner of the Paovince, in annonncing to you Ter Majesty’s gracious 
purpose, dwelt on your life-long devotion to the British Government ; 
and I need not further describe the services which he then recounted, 
put I am personally glad of the opportunity of expressing my own strong 
sense of the assistance I received from you during the troublous years of 
1857-58. You had great influence amongst your countrymen, you possessed 
information drawn from every part of Northern and Western India, and 
you placed all unreservedly at the disposal of Government. When many 
of your countrymen were appalled by the greatness of the danger, and 
believed ihat some catastrophe threatened the existence of the British 
Empire in India, you never faltered in your sagacious trust in the power 
of the British Government to uphold the cause,of law and order, and had 
you been one of those brave mén who fought for British supremacy, 
you could not have shown a more thorough confidence in the ultimate 
triumph of the British arma, 

“Tt is a great source of pleasure to me, in now leaying Sind before 
I take my final departure from India, to be permitted to confer this honour 
on you in the présence of the Conmnisstoner of the Province and of my 
coMeague, the Honourable B. H. Ellis, both of whom have laboured so 


. 
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long in Sind, and so highly appreciate your services. This honour will, 
I trust, be regarded by your countrymen in Sind not simply as a distinction 
conferred on you personally, but as an evidence of the gracious regard 
of Her Majesty for this distant province, and for those commercial intcrests 
of which you may here be 1egarded as the chief representative among the 
native community. There is one act of yours to which I would more 
particularly allude as showing your just appreciation of the character 
of the British rule, and which will, I trust, find imitators’ among your 
countrymen, Few know better than yourself the power of the British 
nation in war, and their skill in all the arts of commerce. But you also 
know that there is in every Englishman's mind a strong conviction that 
man does tiot live by bread alone, and that there are things more valuable 
than victory in battle, or success in commerce, You have not personally 
had the advantages of au English education, and it is therefore the more 
remarkable that you should have determined to send your grandson 
(Mr. Alumal Trikamdas), to what is, in your estimation, a distant 
land, there to acquire such an education as an Indian university can give, 
and learn the principles by which the conduct of educated Englishmen 
is ruled. I trust on my return to Bombay to sce conferred on your grand+ 
son the (listinction of a University degree, and I trust that God will grant 
you a long life, not only to enjoy your own honours, but to sce them 
continued and auginented by those you leave behind you.” 

His Excellency then delivered to Seth Naomul Hotchand the Grant 
under the Queen's Sign Manual and the Insignia of the Order, 


(3). “ VICTORIA, by the Grace of God, of the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Ireland, Queen, Defender of the Faith, aud Sovereign 
of the Most Exalted Order of the Star of India, to Seth Naomul of 
Kurrachee, Greeting. 

“Whereas We being desirous of conferring wpon you such a mark 
of Our Royal Favour as will evince the esteem in which We hold your 
person and the services which you have rendered to Our Indian Empire, 
We have thought fit to nominate aud appoint you to be a Companion of 
Our Most Exalted Order of the Star of India. We do therefore by these 
Presents grant unto you the dignity of a Companion of Our aforesaid 
Order of India, and hereby“anthorise you to have, hold and enjoy the 
said dignity and rank of,a Contpanion of the Most Tixalted Order of the 
Star of India, together with all and singular the privileges thereunto 
belonging or appertaining, 

“Given at Our Court at Osborne Ilouse, under Our Sign Matmal 
and the Seal of Our said Order, this thirtieth day of April 1866, in the 
twenty-ninth year of our Reign. 

" By Her Majesty's Command, 
(Signed) “Dr Grey anp Riront’ 
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(See p. 29.) 

To Rao Sahib Alnmal ‘Trikamdas Bhojwaui, B.A., Deputy Educational 
Inspector at Karachi. 

‘I hereby confer upon you the title of Rao Bahadur as a personal 
distinction, « 

(Signed) LaNsDowneE, 
Viceroy and Governor-General of India, 

Fort William, ist January, 1889. 


APPENDIX XV. 


In the Apfil number of the Asiatic Quarterly Review for the year 1888, 
in an essay entitled ‘ Karachi and its Future," Sir Frederic Goldsmid 
eulogises Seth Naomul in the following terms :— 


“Nor when speaking of the dead must the natives be forgotten who 
enabled Frere in the hour of danger to British rule to dispense with his 
legitimate garrisous and trust to resources drawn to himself from the 
hearts of the people he governed by strong will and tender unselfishness, 
One alone, whose familiar figure has for some years passed away from the 
midst of his countrymen, may be mentioned by name, the banker Seth 
Naomul, Connected with what may he called the Intelligence Department 
of the province from the first hour of British occupation, he remained 
weil Uke period of his demise the most trustworthy informant and adviser 
of the several officers who. administered the affairs of Sind. Especially 
{rom Baluchistan were his reports of value, for his agents in that quarter 
had means of ascertaining the state of local politics which even money 
might not always command ; and his loyalty invariably fed him to place 
thelr periodical budgets at the disposal of the ruling power. His manner 
was sitgulatly refined for a Ilindu, and thotigh his professed caution aud 
occasional diplomatic reveise laid him open to fhe charge of entertaining 
arvitves pensées, his error was very Dossibly in thinking diplomacy to be a 
virlue rather than a necessity, He had a high opinion of European 
statesmen and would speak of European politics with a significant smile, 
as though he saw through the hidden aim of empires and kingdoms, and 
coultl ywuravel tangled skeius which perplex the most learned politicians 
of the West, His‘Inemory is especially noted here, for Karachi in its zenith 
we not Karachi without Seth Naomul.” 
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APPENDIX XVI. 
(See p. 18.) 
ILLUSTRATIONS OF TH PRESENT PRospERrty oF SIND. 


‘The following few figures may he quoted as evidence of the progress 
made by Sind since the Conquest. They are only illustrative, as a com- 
pilation of statistics even of only railways coustructed: and Canals qxca- 
vated would fill a volume. 

‘The Land Revenue, which in India cau be taken as an index:of the 
area cultivated, was supposed to realise under the Talput rulers, 35 lakhs 
of rupees annually. In 1904-5 it exceeded 103 lakhs, aud in 1912 rose, in 
round figures, to 120 lakhs. Of this last sum, about 80 lakhs were derived 
from irrigation, and the area irrigated was more than at million acres, 

The extent to which commerce has developed can be estimated from 
the following figures of the Karachi Port Trust, during 1912-1913 :— 

The total shipments for 1912-13 amounted to 2,183,090 tons, which 
constitute a record in the histoty of the Port, ‘(he number of vessels 
which entered the Port, exclusive of vessels put back and fishing boats, 
was 3,742, with a tonnage of 2,195,904} tons, against 3,706, with a tonnage 
of 1,937,305 tons in rg1i-12. The number of steamers which entered 
the Port was 990, against 914 in the previous year, The tonnage 
of steamers entering ihe Port was 2,019,219, as compared with 1,800,581 
in the previous year, The number of vessels over 5,000 tons gross enter ing 
the Port was 161, against 135 in 1911-12, ‘Thrce ships of the Royal Navy 
entered the harbour, besides six of the Royal Indian Marine, and two Indian 
troop service transports, embarking and disembarking 15,316 troops, 
Also 73 pilgrims from Mecca disentbarked, and 201 pilgrims embarked, 
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Pedigree of Seth Maomul’s Family, 


Rangoomal, 


Gurdasmal, 








ane i 


sayANMAL. (The most fantous of, the earliest ancestors. ry 
A large landlord, he had also a thriving trade. He ¢xecuted 
many works of chgrity, amassed great wealth, and the 
family in Upper Sind was known after him as Sajananis.} 

















Nanikdas. j 
BHOJOOMAL, seLady Parptbai, Kewalram, . Heumraj. Bhagchand. 
died sumbat 1838 | died sumbat 1872 
{A.D, 1781-82), (A.D. 1815-16). i t ‘ 
r— ooo os ¢ ee 
Dharianamal, LALMANDASS, Thakurdass, Bulrasdass, 1. Joamrai. 


idied sumbat 1877 
{A.D, 1820-21). 

















1, Motiram, 2, Udernomal, HOTCHAND, Verootnal, j Lachiram. 
died sumbat 1886 died sumbat 1886 died sumbat 1905 died sumbat 1892 
(A.D. 1829-30). (A.D, 1829-30), (A.D, 1848). (A.D, 1835-36), One son. 
] Himathsing, 
’ Nenoomal, 
Nekoomal. 
So — —— —-——— > ae 
Prifamdag, NAOMUL, Parsram, Tulsidass, Sookhramdas, Gopaldass, Lekhrajmal, 
married suinbat 1873; born sumbat 1862 , born sumbat 1864 born sumbat 1867 born sumbat 1871 born sumbat 1875 born sumbat 1877 
died guinbat 1914 ‘A.D. 1804-5) ; (A.D, 1807). (A.D, 1810). (A.D, 1814-15). {A.D, 1818-19), (A.D. 1820-21), 
(A.D. 1857). tied Sept, 16, ' 
1878, 4 « 
q * . 
4 . ’ ° e 
a —— — —— 
Siroomal, Atmaram, ‘ Uchalbai, Pevandbai, 
born sumbat 1878 born sumbat 1884 born sumbat 1880 born sumbat 1880 
(A.D, 1821); (A.D, 1827), (A.D, 1823), (A.D. 1825-26). 
died sutnbat 1885 died A.D, 1885, ‘. 
° ‘e (A.D. 1828), m . . 7 
a . . 
SSS ee = Se — 
son ~~ Bageebai (dan.), Otambai (dau.), ~TRIKAMDASS, ‘Thowardass, 
* died. bora symbat, 1879 born stunbat 1881 mn sunibat 188. born sumbat 1893 
#: {A.D. 1822). @ » (A.D. 1824). . .D. 1824-25) 3 rd (A.D. 1836-37) e 
1 me died A.D, 1885. fed A.D. 1901. 
% | ° ® 
ae Le aol a ‘ 
ALINCHAND (officially, known as Moolchand, . 
Alumal), born in month Vesakh sum- born sumbat 1917 
48 bat 1902 (A.D, 1845, May or June). a @ (AD, 1871) , died 
3 17 May, 1911. 
. 
. . 

———* —— —y $—~$—> As : 
Hashmatrai, Pevibai Bulchand, Kundanmal, Udharam, born July, 
born 5 Oct., 1868 ; (dau). boiu sumbat 1930, born 3 Feb., 1879. 1906, 
died 16 Dec, 1906, Savrau 13th . 

. ° (A.D. 1873-74). ° A 5 . 
Daughter, died, 4 
; cc var as ated \ | 
Sarswatibai (dau.), Jethanand, Utibai (dau.), Nardass, Mengraj, Daughter, 
born 9 Sept, 1896, ¢ born sumbat 1958, porn sumbat 6960, born sumbat 1964, born 7 Nov., digd. , 
14 Jeth + * 20 Badra 18 Nabri 1909. 
: (A.D, 1991), (4D, 1903). (A.D, 1907), ° 
: ” . ~ died o 
rc anes aes 
Dharamdas, Chimandass, Naraindass, Devibat {dau.), Chellaram, 
born 9 Aug., born 29 April, born 25 Jan., horn 3 Teb., born 24 Jan, : 
1897, 1968. I9It. 1914. 1915 
? 














died sumbet 1887 
(A.D, 1830-31). 





























died sumbat 1856 
(A.D, 1799-1800). 




















died symbat 1868 
(A.D. 1811-12). 
i) 


2, Tharoomal, 
3. Teckchand, 
4. Khushaldass. 
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Accident to officers shooting, 87. 
Agha Ismail Shah, +85. 
Abmedabad, 47 2, 

Alumal, Trikanidas, translates 
Memaira, 2, 28, e¢ sog.; his sur- 
name Bhojwanl, 8, 31; marriage, 
182; receives diploma of B.A, 
from Frete, 187 ; his fine services, 
28, et seq. P 


Banreia, 36, 36 2 
Bamnikote, 77n; British camp at, 


2 

Bellary, 15, 15 %., 104. 

Belooch runs amok, 86, and Ap- 
pendix VI, 

Beyla, 34, 34% 

Beyt, 46%, 47. 

Bhan, 33 2 

Bhojooimal, founds port of Karachi, 
8; division of his property, 52. 

Bhooj Rassalah (afterwards Scinde 
Horse), 98, 103. 

Brahuis, 98 2. F 

aABahramec Beloochis, 43, 43 2. 

Burues, D1, J., describes oppression 
of Hindus in 1830, 9; forbidden 
to enter Karachi, 73. 

Burnes, Sir A., 72. 

Burton, Sit Richard, quoted; 63, 


169 tt, 
' 


Caput, 2, 3; tribute to, paid by 
Sind, §1, §1%.; arrears of #7 
lakhs paid by Talpurs, 89, 89”. 

Carless, Capt., marine survey, 6, 
73; tescued from Nawab by 
Naomul, 75. . 

Ch&ndiram Diwan, 20; imprisoned, 


148. - 
Qhar Yar, 4,157, ¢ 
n 


Chhuto, Sahib Khan, 95; gives 
assistance against Belooch Sir- 
dars, 130. 

Coins—Gobindi and Mashedi, 89, 
89 #.; Kori; 58 1., 89; Rial, 85, 

Sitaramis, 52 7., 62. 





Detatcations by Bombay and Cal- 
cutta Agencies, 72, 

Dharianamal, 40, 42, e¢ seq. ; ptivi- 
leges given by Mirs, 45. 


Eastwick, E. B., 119, 119 % 

Eastwick, W. J., 80, 80%. 

Ellis, Sir Barrow,164.; invents 
Sindhi alphabet, 165, 165 1. 


Famine, Relief of, 49. 

Fatehiali, Mir, 4, 47. 

Frere, Sir H.’B. Ib., friendship for 
Naomul, 23; procures privileges 
for Naomul, 24, 179 ; popularity, 
161, 162; his Assistants, 164; 
canals, roads and other improve- 
ments, 168; founds a muuici- 
pality in Karachi, 170; anecdote 
of Fiere’s accident and kindness, 
172; services during Mutiny, 
173; Suppresses mutineers in 
Katachi, 176; Lord Lawrence's 
eulogimm, 176 #, ; appointed 

wvernor of Bombay, 182, te- 
vis’ Sind, 186 ; decorates 
Naomul with GS.I., 186 Appen- 
dix KIII; correspondence with 
Naomul, Appendix XIT. 


Gnaro, 79, 79 2, 80, 81. 
Ghorabari, 77, 77 7. 
Ghulamali, Mir, 4, 47, 48, so, 
Gizree Bandar, 73, 73 7. 
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Gladstone, W. E., his comment 
upon conquest of Sind, 17”. 
Goldsmid, Sir F. CG, 2, 164m.; 

develops education; 166; eulogy 

of Naomul, Appendix XV. 
Gomti (otherwise Dwarka), 46 7. 
Gwadur, 36, 36 2. 


° 

Hat, 36, 36%. 

Hand, Capt., murder of, 95. . 

Hindus, dynasties, 3; extensive 
mercantile agencies, 9 ; unhappy 
position under Talpurs, 9, 11, 84. 

Hinglaz, 48, 48 #. 

Hotchand, Seth, ill-treatment by 
Mahommedan fanatics, 11, 65, 
67; triumphant return, 19, 131; 
death, 163, : 

Hyderabad, capital of Sind, 4; 
battle of, 17, 132. 


Jam, title of, 39%. 
Jhirak, 87, 87 2. 
Jokhias, 12, 38, 38 2., 139 


Kani, 8, 33% 

Kathoras, capture Karachi, 39; 
cede Katachi to Khelat, 39; 
ejected by ‘Tatpurs, 3, 42. 

Karachi, founded by Scth Bho- 
joomal, 8; fortified, 37; surren- 
dered by Khelat to Talpurs, 8, 
44; taken by British fleet, 13, 
ot, Appendix V; menaced by 
Belooch Sirdars, 122, ef seq.; 
Mirs’ officers expelled fiom, 127 ; 
Naomul assists Frere in tutro- 
ducing municpiality, 169, 170. 

Karamali, Mir, 4, 48. 

Karmatis, 12, 45 2. 

Kewalram, 34; liberates Matra 
captives, 35. 

Kharakbunder, 8, 36. a 

Khudabad, 8, 8 n. 


Lanort Bunder, 36, 36 2. 

almandas, 48; his wealth, 53; 
© plind, 54; death, 62, 

Leckie, Lieut., 72, 80, 86, 115. 

Liquor privileges (see Napier). 
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Moaitiana, Sir F., takes Karachi, 
go; specially requested Lo protect 
Naomul, 90; Appendix IV; 
gives Naomul guard of honour, 


92. 

Mamoyi fakirs’ prophecies, 169. 

Marston, Lieut, saves Napier's 
life, 20; complaints against 
Naomul, 143, 153. 

Miani, battle of, 17, 122. 

Mirpur, Mir of, destroys British 
stores, 13, 86, 

Madad Khan, inyades Sind, 40, 

Manora, 37, 37 1 

Mugger Pir, 63, 63 0. 

Muradali, Mir, 4, 48; weakly 
denies protection 10 Hotchand, 
66; death, 7o. 

Muscat, 36, 36 2. 


Naair Shah, invasion of, 3, 35. 
Naomul, Seth, personal description 
and character, 25, 27; birth, 48; 
visit to Mir Ghulmalt, 50; mar- 
tiage, §1; reasons for assisting 
the British, 11, 84; attends on 
Seth Lalmandas, 54, ancestors’ 
wealth, 54; family disputes, 54- 
57; sent to Dwarka, 57; visits 
Porebuuder, 58; procures a 
Jokhian bodyguard for the Rana, 
60; Pottinger requests assistance 
for trausport and supplics needed. 
by British Army, 77; first meet- 
ing with Outiam at Ghato, 81 5, 
courteous reception at British 
camp by Colonel Pottinger and 
the General, 83; reasons for 
declining to manage a mint, 86 ; 
destruction of stores by Mir Shah 
Mahomed, 86; arranges to pur- 
chase miore stores and sends 
Sookramdas to accompany troops 
to Shikarpur, 90; captures mur- 
sderers of Capt. Hand, 95; visits 
Pottinger at Bhooj, 96 ; borrows 
large sum to pay for cavalry 
horses, 98; Pottinger’s kindness 
and farewell letter, ror ; Naomul 
becomes member of Outragn’s 
staf, 14, 102, i interview 
with Hydezabad Mirs, 18, 93; 
deputed by Outram to Mir Sher 


INDEX, 


Mahomed, and to facilitate pas- 
sing of troops through his coun+ 
try, 103; his proceedings in 
Mirpur territory, 104-110; ex~ 
poses frauds of Jethanand, the 
Government moonshi, 113 ; com- 
bats intrigues, forged letter, 
Iio-11¢; arbitration between 
two Mitse 114; loss of two im- 
portant letters, 116; Govern- 
ment sanctions small political 
allowance, 19, 11g; teceives a 
dress of honour, 119; Mir Nasir 
Khan desires to"rrest him, 120; 
conquest of Sind by Napier, 122 ; 
Naomnl put in authority at 
Raerachi, 127; sends despatches 
secretly to Sir Charles Napier, 
129; guides troops in pursuit 
of Belooch Sirdars, 133, 134; 
the traitorous shot, 135; con- 
ducts Siidars to Capt. Preedy at 
Karachi, 139; offered post of 
Deputy Collector, 140; collects 
Sirdars for Sir C. Napier’s durbar, 
141; Napier’s cold reception, 
143; declines Deputy Collector's 

ost on small salary, 147 ; 
apier's threats, 21, 149, sum~- 
moned for overcharging the 

Government, 153, e¢ seq. ; clemed 
of all blame, 156; receives ar- 
rears of pension, 163; constant 
visits to ur Bartle Freie, 23, 24, 
169; assists Frere in estab- 
lishing municipality, 169 ; offers 
to alee Aftican regiment, 175 ; 
grant of perpetual jaghir and 
pension for three lives sanctioned, 
179; visits Frere when Governor 
of Bontbay, 183; makes tours 
to sacred shrines in the Deccan, 
184; Commissioner's durbar on 
Naomul being appointed C.S.I. 
in 1866, 186; Frere personally 
decorates him with C.S.1., 186; 
attends Lord Northbrook’s leveg, 
26; retirement from business, 
his family and descendants, 27, 
28; death, 27. 

‘apier, Sir Charles, entrusted with 
Sjud affairs, 16; conquers Sind, 
16,421; holds durbar, +18, 141 5 
ungracious reception of Naomul, 
‘21, 22, 143; threatens Naomul 


2ar 


149; orders Naomul's houses to 
be removed, 151;  Naomul’s 
privilege of distilling liquor with- 
drawn, 45, £58. 

Nooral Shah, 64, 65. : 

Numrias, 12, 

Nur Mahomed, Mir, letter to 
Naomul repucliating destruction 
of stores, 88; interview with, 


93. 


Outram, Sir J., 81%; meet 
Naomul, 12, 81; narrow escape 
from Menghals, 99; sueceeds 
Pottinger, 102 ; commends Nao- 
mul to Government of India, 112. 


Parshram, escapes to Jessulmere, 
65. 

Parsee, murder of, 145. 

Porebunder, 36, 58, 58%. 

Pottinger, Sir Henry, 71 7.; asks 
for Naomul’s assistance, 12, 77, 
Appendix II; testimony to Nao- 
mul's integrity, 22 ; writes letter 
to Government commending 
Naomul, 101. 

Preedy, Capt. H., invites Naomul 
to build houses, 120; removes 
Talpur flags, 126, 127 ; appointed 
Collector of Karachi, 131; pur- 
sues Belooch Sirdars, 133; re- 
capitulates Naomul’s good ser- 
vices, Appendix I. 


_ Pringle, Mr., 160. 


Ramba hh, OI 
Ranjit Singh covets Sind, 5, 52. 
Rustom, Mir, 4, 16, 121. 


Shetbander, 333 34% 
Shah Nahomed, Mir, 
British stores, 86. 
Shak Shuja, claims Sind, 6, 7; 
troops defeat Talpurs, 70. 
Sher Mahomed, Mir, Naomut visits 
his court, 105, ef seq.; Mir’s in- 
trigues to reduce his payment”, 
towards subsidii forces, 110, 
et seq.; dispute between Sher 


destroys 


222, 


Mahomed and Nasir Khan, 114; 

defeated by Napier, 132. 
Samundarkhan, 71. , 
Shops closed by Hindus, 64 7. 
Shikarpur, importance of, 3 ; large 

tansom money for, 7, 897, 
Sind, position of in 1830-45, 3; 
British government’s relations 
with, 5; treaties with, 6, 15; 
invaded by Madad Khan, 40; 
by ‘Azimkhan, 51; tiibute, 52; 
conquest of, 16, T21, 132; peace- 
fulness and loyalty of, 18, 1417; 
disturbances ‘after annexation, 


145, 
Sobdar, Mir, 15, 114, 115. 
Sohrab, Mir, 4. 
Sonmiant, 34 2., 36, 99+ 
Sookramdas, accompanies army to 
Shikarput, 90; arrests mur- 
derers, 146, 


SETH NAOMUL, HOTCIAND, c.s.f, 


Toatpuza, three kingdoms, 3; three 
attacks npon Karachi, 41, 422; 
captue of Karachi by, 44; 
defeat by Napier, 122, 132. 

Tatta, 34, 34%, 33; mint at, 8s, 
86. 


Treasure, Kewalram’s looted, 40; 
Bhojoomat’s divided,.52 ; quarrel 
about, $4, 57+ 

Trikamdas, birth, 57; 
118, 163, 163,¥ 


marriage, 
6 


Ubnhriamal, II4, 153. 


V aghers, 45,47+ 


